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This Issue in Brief 


The increasing use of ‘‘sound”’’ moving pictures has resulted in a de- 
crease of approximately 50 per cent in the number of employed 
musicians. On the other hand, the sound pictures have been respon- 
sible for a marked increase in the number of motion-picture-machine 
operators. Another interesting development in the motion-picture 
field is the so-called ‘‘translux’’ theater, in which the picture is pro- 
jected from behind the screen, thus removing the need for darkness. 
Asa result ushers are dispensed with, and a turnstile system, operated 
from the cashier’s booth, eliminates the services of the ticket collector 
at the door. Page 1. 

There are marked differences in the estimated building costs of dwelling 
houses in different cities, according to data from building-permit 
reports as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For example, 
in Los Angeles 51.6 per cent of the 1-family dwellings for which per- 
mits were issued during the first half of 1929 cost less than $3,000, 
while in Brooklyn only 0.2 per cent of the 1-family dwelling units cost 
less than that amount. Comparative costs per family of 1-family 
dwellings, 2-family dwellings, and apartment houses are shown for 
each of the 13 cities. Page 8. 

The eastern interstate labor-legislation conference, with approximately 
50 representatives from 10 East Central industrial States, met in 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 18 and 19 at the invitation of Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, te discuss the differences in the labor laws of these States, 
with the object of placing them on a uniform basis. The conference 
considered the following subjects: Workmen’s compensation, employ- 
ment offices, employment of women and children, industrial health, 
and labor statistics. Recommendations on each of these subjects 


_ were submitted to the full conference at the closing session. Page 42. 


Since the passage of the railroad labor act in 1926, only four emergency 
boards have been appointed to act in labor disputes. Such boards are 
appointed only when, in the judgment of the United States Board of 
Mediation, the dispute threatens to deprive any section of the 
country of transportation service. The fourth emergency board was 
appointed by the President on April 16, 1931, to act in the dispute 
between the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. and its shop-craft 
employees. The dispute involved a reduction in wage rates and 
changes in working conditions, put into force by the carrier. The 
board, in its decision, urged the employer either to restore the standard 
rate of wages on its lines or to submit the matter to arbitration. 
Under the law the parties are forbidden to make any change in 
existing conditions or wage rates, except by mutual consent, for a 
period of 30 days following the board’s decision. Page 86. 

Wisconsin, by an act of 1931, became the first State to adopt a com- 
prehensive labor code governing the public policy of the State on the 
subject of collective bargaining and the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes. Page 53. 

Splinter injuries may prove costly, and even result in death. A 
bulletin of the New York Department of Labor shows that there 
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-were seven deaths in that State in 1928-29 from this cause, and the 
total compensation cost of splinter injuries amounted to 
$350,000. Page 58. 

There are about 8,000,000 physically and mentally handic« pped 
young persons in the United States, according to the findings of th 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The 
problem of converting these disabled into social assets is a pressing 
one. In spite of the large percentage of important establishmens, 
barring from employment all handicapped persons, there is an jp. 
creasing recognition of the need for affording those who have certain 
impairments the opportunity to become useful members of society 
Page 32. "| 

Physical examination of a group of Negro industrial workers jy 
Cincinnati showed such a high rate of serious physical impairmen; 
among them that it was a matter of wonder to the examining physi. 
cians that many of these men could continue at work in tasks requiring 
from moderate to great physical exertion. Of the entire group oj 
1,032 individuals, 911 had significant physical defects and more thap 
half of the men examined presented cardiovascular lesions. The 
study was made by the Heart Council of Greater Cincinnatj 
Page 38. 


Steady growth in the public recreation movement in this country took 
place during 1930, according to the annual report of the National 
Recreation Association. <A total of 980 cities reported the maintenance 
of recreation facilities and programs and a considerable increase in the 
number of workers employed as recreation leaders was also reported, 
The salaries and wages of leaders reported by 736 cities amounted to 
more than $8,000,000. Page 69. 


Government salaries have a narrow range, as compared with those of 
private industry, for work of a given type, according to the final report of 
the Personnel Classification Board. For workers in grades cus- 
tomarily receiving up to $2,000 a year, Government salaries are usually 
higher; and for those in the better-paid grades, usually lower than those 
outside. Labor turnover is less in the Government service than out- 
side, but the difference is décreasing. Page. 33. 


The British Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance has pre- 
sented an interim report recommending that contributions should be 
increased, benefits lowered, and the benefit period shortened as im- 
mediate measures for reducing the rate at which the debt of the 
system is increasing. The continuance of transitional benefit, with 
certain modifications, is recommended, and measures are advocated 
for preventing some of the so-called abuses, or ‘“anomalies,’’ as the 
commission prefers to call them, of the system. Page 20. 

“The miracle of speeding up Indian labor has been achieved,’ says 
the director of the Institute of Plant Industry at Indore, describing 
the means by which the institute secured steady and conscientious 
effort from its Indian employees. Short hours of intensive work, fair 
dealing, good working conditions, a system of promotion as efficiency 
is gained, and a respect for Indian customs and preferences are the 
means which proved successful at Indore. Page 35. 
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Effects of Technological Changes upon Employment in the 
Amusement Industry 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics is now making a study of the 

effects of technological changes upon employment in the amuse- 
ment industry. The present article gives certain general facts of the 
situation as developed in the course of a preliminary inquiry. 

The amusement industry is made up of several independent but 
closely related units, such as the legitimate stage, musical comedy, 
vaudeville, motion pictures, etc. 

No mechanical appliances have been introduced on the legitimate 
stage or in vaudeville theaters to take the place of the man power used 
either on the stage proper or back stage. Certain improvements 
have been made in the more modern theaters, intended to facilitate 
the operation of the curtains and the lights used on the stage, but 
these are not automatic, and instead of reducing the number of men 
used back stage, have actually resulted in anincrease. On the whole, 
however, the legitimate theater, the musical comedy, and the vaude- 
ville theaters now employ the same kind of labor which was needed 
in those theaters 10 or 20 years ago—stage carpenters, scenic builders, 
property men, flymen, door men, electricians, and helpers—but the 
amount of such labor demanded has been seriously affected by the 
changing demand in the type of entertainment resulting from the 
rapid development of the motion picture. 


Technological Changes in Moving-Picture Theaters 


Tue introduction of sound in the motion-picture theater was the 
most revolutionary development in the recent history of the industry. 
From the point of view of displacement of human labor, the greatest 
change was caused not by the “talkie” reproducing the speech of the 


factors, but by the synchronization of the musical score with the 


picture. The new sound-picture projecting machine, whether of a 
“movie-tone”’ or “disc” type, supplies not only the picture but also 
the music formerly supplied by living musicians. Thus the introduc- 
tion of sound in the moving-picture theaters enabled the theater man- 
agements to dispense altogether with the services of the musicians 
used to accompany the silent pictures. 

However, in analyzing the effects of the introduction of sound upon 
the occupation of theater musician, it is necessary to distinguish three’ 
groups of theaters: (1) The theater ‘‘de luxe,” (2) the combination 
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moving-picture and vaudeville theater, and (3) the theater running 
motion pictures only. i‘ 

In the first group, of which the Roxy or the Capitol in New Yo; 
may be taken as representative, the program is divided into thre 
parts: The concert feature, played by a large orchestra of from, 50 t, 
75 musicians, the vaudeville show in which the whole or part of {hp 
orchestra plays an important part, and the feature film accom) anieg 
by mechanical music. It is evident that the introduction of soypq 
pictures in the de luxe theaters caused no change in the number o 
musicians employed in the theater. 

The conditions in the combined picture and vaudeville theaters ay 
somewhat similar. In these theaters, also, the orchestra plays gy 
important part in the vaudeville portion of the program, but there js 
no special concert feature and the size of the orchestra is therefor 
considerably smaller than in the de luxe theaters. The number of 
musicians employed in a combined picture and vaudeville theate 
varies from 7 to 35 or 40 men, depending on the size and the location 
of the theater. The introduction of sound in these theaters, also 
produced no effect on the number of musicians employed there. 

In the straight motion-picture houses, however, which formerly 
employed one to seven musicians to accompany the silent pictures, 
the introduction of the sound equipment resulted in the elimination 
of the musicians. These theaters constitute by far the greatest 
number of moving-picture houses in the country, and this faci 
accounts for the considerable number of musicians who have lost their 
jobs since the introduction of sound pictures in 1927. 


Growth in Number of Theaters Equipped with Sound Apparatus 


Tue first sound picture, “Don Juan,” was produced in Hollywood 
in August, 1926. In August, 1927, there were only 140 sound-pro- 
ducing machines in operation in the United States. On January |, 
1929, 1,300 theaters were equipped for sound, and on January |, 
1931, 13,128 of a total of 21,993 theaters in the country were so 
equipped. 


Growth of Unemployment Among Musicians 


UNQUESTIONABLY, the rapid growth in the number of theaters 
equipped for sound pictures was directly responsible for the growth 
of the number of unemployed in the ranks of theatrical musicians. 
The following figures were taken from the report of the treasurer of 
the American Federation of Musicians submitted to the thirty-sixth 
annual convention of the federation, held in Chattanooga in June, 
1931. All employed musicians are required to pay 2 per cent of thew 
income to the national defense fund of the federation, and during the 
fiscal year 1928-29, the tax was paid by 19,780 musicians employed 
in theaters. During 1929-30, only 13,860 theatrical musicians paid 
the tax, indicating that during that year, 5,920 theatrical musicians 
had lost their jobs. In 1930-31 only 9,795 theatrical musicians paid 
the tax. On the basis of these figures, it is evident that during the 
two years which marked the rapid growth of the sound picture, {),859 
musicians, or about 50 per cent of the total number of musicians 
employed in the theaters, were displaced. 
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These figures, for the country as a whole, seem to be corroborated 
py the figures taken from Local No. 802, the organization of musicians 
in New York City. In 1928 there were 3,200 musicians employed in 
theaters in that city. In 1931 only 1,500 musicians were thus em- 
ployed, showing a loss of 1,700 or nearly 53 per cent of the total 


number. 


Increase in Employment of Motion-Picture-Machine Operators 


Tun introduction of sound pictures, which was thus responsible 


‘for the elimination of the musicians from the straight motion-picture 


theater, resulted on the other hand in an increase of employment 
among the moving-picture-machine operators. In the majority of 
theaters operating under an agreement with the motion-picture- 
machine operators’ union, the place of every man, assisted by a boy 
helper, formerly employed to operate one silent-picture machine is 
now taken by two licensed men operating a sound-picture machine. 
The introduction of sound in the moving-picture theaters has thus 
theoretically doubled the chances for employment among the pro- 
jectionists. ‘There are no data available to determine the actual 
increase in the numbers of machine operators employed since the 
introduction of the sound picture, but the membership of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators shows an increase from 24,342 in 1926 to approxi- 
mately 32,000 in 1931. Its membership is made up of motion-picture- 
machine operators, theatrical stage employees, and motion-picture- 
studio mechanics. It is stated by the president of the international 


that the increase in the total membership between 1926 and 1931 is 


due entirely to the increase in the number of projectionists, caused 
by the introduction of sound pictures in the theaters. 

At present the motion-picture-machine operators are unquestion- 
ably in the most favorable position of all the trades employed in the 
amusement industry. Even during the present depressed situation 
in the moving-picture theaters, the Machine Operators’ Local No. 306, 
New York, claims to have no permanently unemployed members. 


' The earnings of the motion-picture-machine operators are also very 


high, particularly in the city of New York, where they range from 
$85 for a straight-time 6-hour day, 6-day week, to $150 or more per 
week in the de luxe theaters with several extra midnight shows. 

_ The musicians and the machine operators are the only two crafts 
in the theater which have been directly affected by the introduction 
of sound motion pictures. It is impossible to tell from the figures 
available whether musicians displaced outnumber the extra motion- 
picture-machine operators employed, but representatives of the five 


‘large moving-picture theater circuits claim that the 13,000 theaters 


which installed sound equipment in the last few years have added 
OPH mc neh than the approximately 10,000 musicians who lost 
their jobs through the introduction of the sound picture. 
Unfortunately, however, the additional men employed as machine 
operators did not come from the ranks of the displaced musicians, and 
the situation among the musicians is not, improved by the greater 
demand for motion-picture-machine operators. Although the unions 
of musicians and operators have an agreement to cooperate in the 
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case of strikes or other emergencies, there exists no understanding 
by which the increased demand for labor in the booth of the theate 
could be filled from the ranks of labor released from the pit. 


Motion Pictures in Relation to Other Branches of Amusement Industry 


THE rapid advance of the motion-picture industry, particularly 
since the introduction of sound pictures, has exerted a tremendoy 
influence on the entire amusement field. Although the changs 
brought about by this advance can not be described as strictly 
technological, the results are sufficiently pertinent to be considered 
in connection with the technological development in the movie. 
picture industry. i 


Legitimate Theater—Drama and Musical Comedy 


That the legitimate theater has been in difficulties for a number of 
years is no longer a secret in the amusement industry. Even befor 
the beginning of the present depression and prior to the introduction 
of sound motion pictures the legitimate stage was known to be on the 
down grade. Its field has been more and more concentrated in the 
larger cities or rather in the one city of New York, where it stil] 
plays an important réle. To be sure, even there it has retreated 
rom the ‘‘Gay White Way” to the side streets, leaving the motion- 
picture theaters in undisputed possession of Broadway. 

In 1917 there were 1,500 theater buildings throughout the country 
in which a touring legitimate company could play. In 1927, before 
the arrival of sound pictures, there were less than 500 such buildings, 
and these included even those theaters which ran motion pictures for 
five nights of the week and were willing to house a legitimate play on 
the sixth night. On December 1, 1930, Film Daily, published in 
New York, reported that only 80 dramatic stock companies were 
operating throughout the country, in contrast with 140 companies in 
1929. 

It is entirely beyond the scope of the present article to attempt to 
analyze the causes of the present state of affairs in the legitimate 
theater. It is important, however, to estimate the extent to which 
the rapid growth of the motion pictures has contributed to the present 
plight of the legitimate stage. In his book, ‘‘The Theater Through 
the Stage Doors,” the late David Belasco wrote in 1919: ‘ Motion 
pictures have not crossed nor do they threaten to cross the path o! 
real drama, although as a certain kind of public entertainment, they 
have come into commercial competition with the theater.” 

In 1931, after having completed a 13 weeks’ tour over the country 
with Ethel Barrymore, Ray Henderson wrote in the New York 
Times: 

The full extent of the victory of the motion picture over the legitimate stage 
is not sensed so clearly as when one invades the territory below the Mason- 
Dixon line. While a few actors like Ethel Barrymore and a few plays may still 
find an occasional stronghold in the drama, the South has all but been abandoned 
by the legitimate theater. In its place, the pictures have entrenched themselves 
in custom and patronage. Within 12 months not more than six compa.ies of 
living actors have traversed the territory in the South, * * * In 1910 


there was scarcely a city in the South with a population of 25,000 but had its 
opera or academy of music, and each saw one, two, or more legitimate tra veling 
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companies a week during a season. Now these theaters have either completely 
disappeared or have been converted into second or third rate talkies. * * * 

In the 13 weeks of the Barrymore tour of 66 cities she appeared in only 28 
buildings originally erected as a drama theater. Only 13 of these were not 
picture houses and these are struggling for their existence by housing such rare 
troupes as may come their way. Elsewhere, Miss Barrymore played in picture 
alaces, civic lodges, school auditoriums. This proves, unmistakably, that the 
legitimate play has now become the intruder instead of leading in the amusement 
feld. ‘The pictures have the field and they supply it with an entertainment 
liked by the majority of the public. 


A review of the shows offered and the methods used by the legiti- 
mate theater and by the movies may help partly, at least, to answer 
the question of how this apparent victory of the motion picture over 
the legitimate theater has been accomplished. The legitimate 
theater makes its appeal to the more intellectual group of the com- 
munity; these een are drawn to the theater by the play or the 
reputation of the players only, and it makes no difference to them 
whether the play is housed in one theater or another. As a rule, the 
admission price to the legitimate theater is comparatively high and 
tickets to the so-called ‘‘successful”’ plays are not always available 
either at the time or at the price wanted. 

The motion picture enters the field by building a spacious theater 
within the neighborhood from which it expects to draw its patronage. 
It appeals to all groups of the community irrespective of age or mental 
development. Once established in a given community or neighbor- 
hood, the motion-picture theater uses all the means in its power to 
become an integral part of the community; this is the exact opposite 
to the cosmopolitan appeal of the legitimate theater. The price of 
admission to a motion-picture theater is very much lower than to 
even the cheapest legitimate show in town. This, in itself, is a strong 
appeal to the average person, and the consideration of being able to 
see from three to five movies for the price of one legitimate show is 
probably the strongest economic argument in favor of the motion 
picture. Besides, the picture house, with its luxurious lobbies, uni- 
formed pages and ushers, its courteous managers, ticket takers, 
cashiers, etc., tends to put the audience in a frame of mind to enjoy 
the performance. This isin contrast with the drab and impersonally 
austere atmosphere which prevails in the legitimate theater before 
the beginning of the show. 


Vaudeville Theater 


The vaudeville theater as an independent entity has fared even 
worse than the legitimate stage. In 1919 Mr. Casey, of the Vaude- 
vile Managers’ Association, stated before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that there were then 907 theaters in the country playing 
“big time” and ‘“‘small time” vaudeville. In 1922 the Billboard 


| Teported nearly 1,000 vaudeville theaters. At present the Palace 


Theater in New York is the only “big time’ vaudeville theater left 
in the country. There are a few “‘small time”’ or burlesque theaters 
left and these lead a precarious existence. The answer to the ques- 
tion of what has happened to the vaudeville theaters is comparatively 
simple: They have all been converted into moving-picture houses, 
some retaining certain vaudeville acts as a part of their program and 
others presenting pictures only. The business depression of the past 
year has greatly accelerated the elimination of vaudeville, even from 
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those theaters where it had been presented as only a part of the <hoy 
It seems to be the opinion of managers and owners of moving-p ict ip 
theaters that the picture is the thing which draws the crowd. — Hone 
if expenses are to be cut—which is now warranted by the decreased 
attendance and by the need for lower admission prices—vaucdey'llo 
is the first thing to be eliminated from the theater, and wit! the 
vaudeville artist also go the musicians and the entire back-stage crey. 
For the present at least it looks as if vaudeville were doomed 
Whether the present situation merely signifies a retrenchment }olicy 
due to the prolonged depression, which has only recently heguy 
seriously to affect the moving-picture industry, or whether it wi! 
become a permanent policy in the future, only time can tell. [1 the 
meantime the vaudeville artists, the musicians, and the stage hands 
continue to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 


“Translux” Theaters 


The essential difference between the average moving-picture theater 
and the ‘‘translux”’ theater system lies in the method of projecting 
the picture onto the screen. In the translux system the picture is pro- 
jected from behind the screen, thus doing away with the necessity 
of having the theater darkened during the show. A turnstile system, 
operated from the cashier’s booth, eliminates the need for the services 
of the ticket chopper, and the light in the theater dispenses witli the 
need of ushers and pages. The three translux theaters in operation 
now in New York City are comparatively very small, each with 
capacity of about 250. The patrons are requested to find their own 
seats in these theaters. It is doubtful, however, if the same policy 
could be pursued in a larger theater. The translux system of theaters 
may be classified as the ‘‘5-and-10” or ‘‘cafeteria”’ version of the 
moving-picture industry, which will undoubtedly have an appea! to 
a certain element of the theater-going public. To that extent it will 
also become a competitive factor in the amusement industry an 
because of its refusal to make use of ticket takers, ushers, pages, and 
other help regularly employed in a motion-picture theater, it will 


undoubtedly cause a further increase in the ranks of the unemployed 
among the theater workers. 


Radio and Television 


Radio, which brings its entertainment to the home of the consuier 
can not be seriously considered as a competitive entity in the amuse- 
ment field. There may be some truth in the argument that since the 
introduction of radio a certain element of the population prefers to 
stay at home and listen to the radio rather than to go to a legitimate 
show or to a movie. There are no figures, of course, to prove or to 
disprove these contentions. On the other hand, it may be pointed 
out that the period between 1926 and 1930, which saw the largest 
development of the radio, also represented the period of the higlies' 
development in the motion-picture industry. But whether in com- 
petition with the theater or not, from the point of view of displace- 
ment of human labor, the radio may be considered as a compens:( ing 
factor in the amusement industry. Radio broadcasting provides \ ork 
for a considerable number of actors and musicians. One broadcasiing 
station in New York has on its pay roll some 110 more or less regularly 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE AMUSEMENT INDUSTRY 7 


employed musicians. Only a few of these are permanently employed 
by the company; the others are called upon to perform once or twice 
a week in connection with the special programs for which they were 
engaged. The hiring of the actors as well as of the musicians is 
usually done by the company sponsoring the broadcasting program, 
and the musicians and actors are changed each time a program is 


changed. It was estimated by the president of the American Federa- 


tion of Musicians that from 500 to 600 musicians throughout the 
country earn @ living through radio broadcasting. These figures 
do not include the star artists and musicians used as features in a 
broadcasting program. 

Television as a commercial entertainment is still in a state of 
embryonic development. In fact, the majority of its sponsors still 
consider it in the laboratory stage and even the most optimistic of its 
supporters do not predict its appearance in the commercial field 
before 1932. With the exception of a very small group of individuals 
directly engaged in the field of television in either a managerial or 
scientific capacity, very few people have even the slightest conception 
of what television means, how it will work, and what its commercial 
possibilities are, whether it will be delivered to the home over the 
radio or whether it will be presented in a theater especially constructed 
for television. With so much doubt about the nature of television 
and the method of its application, it is impossible even to guess the 
effects its introduction will have on the amusement industry. 





Comparative Costs of Dwelling Units in 13 Cities 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents below the results of an 

inquiry showing the comparative cost of dwelling unitsin 13 repre. 
sentative cities by cost groups, as shown by permits issued during 
the first half of 1929. Th he data for St. Louis and Washington wer 
published in the December, 1930, Monthly Labor Review, but are 
included in the following tables. "The first six months of 1929 were 
selected because it was thought that the building of dwellings was 
on @ more normal basis in that period than dunng any of the sye- 
ceeding 6-month periods. The data were obtained from the records 
of permits issued in these 13 cities. The costs as shown include 
building costs only, no land costs being included. 

While the information shows that the cost of different classes of 
dwellings was much cheaper in some cities than in others, this must 
not be construed to mean that an identical building can be buili 
more cheaply in one city than in another. It may be that in some 
cities more smaller dwellings are erected than in other cities. 


One-Family Dwellings 


TABLE 1 shows the number and per cent of the one-family dwellings 
provided for in the 13 selected cities by cost groups. 
TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF ONE-FAMILY DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 


WERE ISSUED IN SPECIFIED CITIES DURING FIRST HALF OF 1929, BY COs’ 
GROUPS 


Number of families provided for 








Brook-| Cam- Cinein- wnver| ®ansas 
lyn lee i City 


“a 





i a ee ee , 
$2,000 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $4,000 
$4,000 and under $5,000 





$11,000 and under $12,000_____..___________. os, 
$12,000 and under $13,000 

$13,000 and under $14,000 

$14,000 and under $15,000 

$15,000 and under $16,000 

$16,000 and under $17,000 

$17,000 and under $18,000 

$18,000 and under $19,000 Sl ae 
$19,000 and under $20,000 1 
$20,000 and over | ‘ 38 




















“a 410 | an] 3 “2, 854 





1 2 at $20,000, 3 at $25,000, 1 at $35,000, 1 at $45,000, 1 at $50,000, and 1 at $55,000. 

at $67,000 $20,000, 1 at $24,000, 3 at $27,000, 1 at $29,000, 1 at $32,000, 1 at $35,000, 2 at $40,000, 1 at $60,000, and 
lat 

+ at $20,000, 3 at $22,000, 1 at $26,000, 1 at $42,000, and 1 at $45,000. 

* Cost $25,000. 

5 10 at $20,000, 1 at $20,750, 3 at $21,000, 2 at $22,000, 1 at $23,000, 1 at $24,000, 9 at $25,000, 2 at $28,000, | at 
$30,000, la $32,000, 2 at $33,000, 1 at $34,000, 2 2 at $35,000, 1 at $37,000, 1 at $38,000, 3 at $40,000, 1 al $19,000, 
1 at $47,000, 1 at $50,000, 2 at $75,000, 1 at $82 ,000, 2 at $100,000, and 1 at $175,000. 

62at $20,000, 1 at $21,000, and 1 at $35,000. 
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1.-ESTIMATED COST OF ONE-FAMILY DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
ISSUED IN SPECIFIED CITIES DURING FIRST HALF OF 1929, BY COST 


TABLE * 
WERE . 
GROU PS—C ontinued 


Number of families provided for—Continued 






























































ee | 
Cost | New | Phila- | Rich- St. St. Wash- | Total, 
ss | Haven | delphia} mond | Louis | Paul | ington |13 cities 
| 
eit CRN ta ik ath cillie--s0<p e200 opens 2 53 24 Op tee 14 659 
$2,000 and under $3,000... ......-.---.-------- 4 59 28 53 6 17| 1,258 
$3,000 and uneal Geeee- --<------........-- oF 16 1, 009 51 348 38 31 2, 386 
$4,000 and under $5,000... ..-.------------ % fe 12| 1,326 62 163 52 42| 2,369 
85,000 ee 20 281 45 78 22 294 1, 392 
$4,000 and under $7,000-_......-------- wasensee 6 94 24 14 16 134 
$7,000 and under $8,000... ..-.-- sages beeen den 5 53 26 10 8 81 449 
$8,000 and under $9,000. _...-.------ eee s: a 3 15 4 16 4 69 274 
$9,0") i Di inncnancotnaenwsadue 5 5 3 3 5 34 131 
$10,000 on eee Sete... ..-----»--~---~2-- ] 14 5 7 2 80 202 
$11,000 and under $12,000... __..-.-.---.--.--- 2 2 Serene 2 1 8 28 
$12,000 and under $13,000___._.....---. ~o------ |-------- 5 2 1 1 25 100 
$13,000 and under $14,000. __........-.--------|-------- 3 i rey FESS 2 21 
$14,000 and under $15,000__...-...---.-------- a ae 3 EERE ocho &, 4 24 
$15,000 and under $16,000... ._..-.-- pee A Se Oe 2 1 © ibareeese 12 59 
OS Ee See 6 B,D dae aes 5 20 
$17,000 and under $18,000. ..........-.--------|-------- fp SS tee, Sea 2 9 
$18,000 and under $19,000__.._....--.--------- 1 4 2 2 4 34 
$19,000 and under $20,000. -  .- Sy Rare reeear et ae ft lnmovananlpennenesievebooseenenners 7 
$20,000 and over. ...---.-.--.--- ee EOS 74 $11 93 103 oe | 12 27 | 137 
ace oat dalle pele 81 | 2, 953 281 732 158 | 885 | 10, 362 
oe 
Per cert of families provided for 
Cost Brook-| Cam- | Cincin-| >. ,ver a Los =_ 

o lyn | bridge| nati City |Angeles} ‘y 56 
ne dace stancndnaw oe Sees Seer 3. 2 0.6 18. 1 0. 2 
99.600 ana wader $8,000. ........-....2.....<.. ee eee ee 0.5 10.7 18. 6 33. 5 a8 
$3,000 and under $4,000. _..........-.------ wtak 2 14.3 4.5 10.7 39. 3 21.7 4.2 
$4,000 and under $5,000_.______- ie Ee SR 4.8 21.4 15.8 22. 4 20. 1 9.1 32. 5 
$6.000 ama tae maeee...........-..........1 32. 0 ce 17.0 22. 9 5.4 4.4 33. 2 
$6,000 and under $7,000__.._.__-- be 25s cee yy 22. 6 14.1 3.5 3.4 16, 9 
$7,000 and under $8,000. ....................-- >) ae 13.0 4.1 3.7 2.1 4.7 
$8,000 and under $9,000_______- Soo eee Ss | eee 7. 5 2.9 3. 2 RY 4.0 
$9,000 and under $10,000. _______- pie adh cnidedieds > a 5.3 1.5 La my 1.8 
$10,000 and under $11,000_____. ore =n 2.5 21.4 5. 2 2.0 1.3 a | is 
ES ae ee: SRY ee on * ) See eS eee 
$12,000 and under $13,000.___........._..____-. 3.3 28. 6 2.0 1.0 9 .8 PY 
$13,000 and under $14,000._.___...____________- FP ob ud an .6 eS ree 
$14,000 and under $15,000. ____..._......____-- Te ee Se ee on 5 .3 [3 
$15,000 and under $16,000_______ de dhe SDs cecccondole 1.5 7.1 .8 1.0 .6 .8 ‘2 
$16,000 and under $17,000___...._..__________-- Se oes S {) SEPPPERE eb es E ) eee 
CL Eee ae ee eee 2 2 a fh ema 
$18,000 and under $19,000_.___.._____________- Sees Ser cg ee .4 MM iteans.. 
$19,000 and under $20,000_.........___.- 7 ci ea See .2 i | ae ~ e. % Recent 
GI ig ck cc.. i bcaucs occ) Obi... 271 20) 2| 18 29 

, | SL ch Ul ATE ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
| | 

















"1 at $30,000, 1 at $33,000, and 2 at $35,000. 

wean 1 at $28,000, 1 at $33,000, 1 at $34,000, 1 at $35,000, 1 at $43,000, 2 at $45,000, 1 at $48,000, and 1 
5,000. 

* Lat $20,000, 1 at $23,000, and 1 at $33,000. 

© | at $25,000, 1 at $30,000, and 1 at $45,000. 

" Cost $23,900. 

2 4 at $20,000, 1 at $20,300, 1 at $22,388, 1 at $22,500, 1 at $23,900, 2 at $24,000, 3 at $25,000, 1 at $26,000, 1 at 
$23,000, 2 at $30,000, 1 at $32,500, 2 at $35,000, 2 at $40,000, 1 at $43,000, 1 at $48,000, 1 at $50,000, 1 at $60,000, 

a 600. 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF ONE-FAMILY DWELLINGS FOR WHICH p RMIT 
WERE ISSUED IN SPECIFIED CITIES DURING FIRST HALF OF 1929, By (oe 
GROU PS—Continued 7 

Per cent of families provided for—Continued 





New | Phila- 
Haven | delphia} mond | Louis | Pail ingtor 





1.8 
2. 0 
34. 2 
44. 9 
Y. 


Under $2,000 

$2,000 and under $3, 000_ 
$3,000 and under $4,000 
$4,000 and under $5,000 
$5,000 and under $6,000 
$6,000 and under $7,000 
$7,000 and under $8,000 
$8,000 and under $9,000 
$9,000 and under $10,000 
$10,000 and under $11,000 
$11,000 and under $12,000 
$12,000 and under $13,000 
$13,000 and under $14,000 
$14,000 and under $15,000 
$15,000 and under $16,000 
$16,000 and under $17,000 
$17,000 and under $18,000- 
$18,000 and under $19,000 
$19,000 and under $20,000 
$20,000 and over. 
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Total 00. 100.0} 109.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100. 


Cumulative per cent 
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18. | 
51. | 
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Under $2,000 

$2,000 and under $3 000 
$3,000 and under $4,000 
$4,000 and under $5,000_ - 
$5,000 and under $6,000_- 
$6,000 and under $7,000. 
$7,000 and under $8,000__- 
$8,000 and under $9,000 
$9,000 and under $10,000. 
$10,000 and under $11,000- 
$11,000 and under $12,000 
$12,000 and under $13,000_- 
$13,000 and under $14,000_ 
$14,000 and under $15,000_ _- 
$15,000 and under $16,000_ 
$16,000 and under $17,000 
$17,000 and under $18,000 
$18,000 and under $19,000 
$19,000 and under $20,000 ( 
$20,000 and over ; 100. 
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$2,000 and under $3,000. . 
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$5,000 and under $6,000_ - 
$6,000 and under $7,000- 
$7,000 and under $8,000. 
$8,000 and under $9,000___- 
$9,000 and under $10,000__. 
$10,000 and under $11,000- 
$11,000 and under $12,000 
$12,000 and under $13,000 
$13,000 and under $14,000 
$14,000 and under $15,000_- 
$15,000 and under $16,000. 
$16,000 and under $17,000 
$17,000 and under $18,000___- 
$18,000 and under $19,000__- 
$19,000 and under $20,000- 
$20,000 and over _- f - 
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18 Less than one-tenth of | per cent. 
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i MITs 


( OST 


Table 1 discloses a marked difference in the cost of the 1-family 
vellings erected in these cities. For example: In Los Angeles 51.6 
sr cent of the 1-family dwellings for which permits were issued 
ing the first half of 1929 cost less than $3,000, while in Brooklyn 
ly 0.2 per cent of the 1-family dwellings cost less than that amount. 
» Brooklyn only 25 one-family dwellings, or 5.2 per cent of the 
dings erected, cost less than $5,000; in contrast, in Los Angeles 
»4 per cent and in Philadelphia 82.9 per cent cost less than that 
mount. 
It must be borne in mind that the cost figures shown in this table 
clude only the cost of erecting a building. As before stated, no 
id costs are included, nor is the profit to the builder included. 
herefore, these figures can not be taken as the price for which a 
an is able to purchase a home. 
In Brooklyn, Denver, Milwaukee, New Haven, and Washington, 
be largest group of 1-family dwellings for which permits were issued 
st between $5,000 and $6,000; in Cincinnati the largest group cost 
‘Between $6,000 and $7,000; in Kansas City and St. Louis, between 
ui fee.000 and $4,000; in Los Angeles, between $2,000 and $3,000; and 
Philadelphia; Richmond, and St. Paul, between $4,000 and $5,000. 


Two-family Dwellings 


‘“ i Tape 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
2-family dwellings in the 13 representative cities, by cost groups. 
sie 2.-ESTIMATED COST PER FAMILY OF TWO-FAMILY DWELLINGS! FOR 


WHICH PERMITS WERF ISSUED IN SPECIFIED CITIES DURING FIRST HALF OF 
929, BY COST GROUPS 






Number of families provided for 






























































rom ae | Brook-| Cam- |Cincin-! - [Kansas| Los | Mil- 
Cost per family unit | lyn bridge | nati romael City | Angeles) waukee 
of der $2,000 , | = l 269 6 
OR § and under $3,000 inate , 20 2 | 20 4} 314 38 
m 00 and under $4,000 POMS 82 10 | 48 24 | 6 241 214 
O64 p00 and under $5,000 Pe 93 14 | 64 10 | 6 178 180 
on f 0) and under $6,000 - oe 230 22 | 20 | 3 | 4 72 28 
00 bh) and under $7,000 SE Sead 74 2 | 16 fy ae 45 9 
“ b00 and under $8,000 ie 59 14 ea i 29 4 
100 00 and under $9,000_ _- |, , of eee 2 5 | 2 
00 and under $10,000_ - aan . d 8 |- me See ‘ ns 5 | 5 
———s  § ss gi Rt - 2 33 ; 3] 416 


Total | 615 50 184 40 23 | 1,159| 492 
















































64 ‘ha ~~ New | Phila- | Rich- St. St Wash-| Total 
r ost per family unit Haven delphia| mond | Louis | Paul | ington {13 cities 
iL an as 5 cae co G ix 
| “ " " in tS 4 e| Srey | OS RS 292 
as § 0 and under $3,000... ..............-.----]------- 10 | 4 | 140 4 4 560 
x4 Wand under $4,000. -_...........-.------- 4 20 | 8| 144 8 2 811 
924 ee ew acebaed 12 | 6 | 72 Ril lib 637 
43.7 and under $6,000. ____.____. a2 : 6 14 | 14 | 12 2 aia 427 
95, 0 and under $7,000._.._......._____- 9% | See s me! Re 155 
95,9 and under $8,000............____. i - 3 | 2 | re DS 116 
46 9 and under $9,000..................... 1 as a Wh | 28 
q7 | 00 and under $10,000. __._.__....______- SE 1 | 2 | a 21 
7 eee 5] Pigs ; oom9 | 41 
yg Oe ee a, Nt il | 72 | 34 | 386 | 16 6 | 3, 088 
OK) 











includes l-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
= rrr! 6 at $12,000, 1 at $13,000, 4 at $15,000, and 2 at $20,000. 


at $10,000, 1 at $11,000, and 1 at $13,000. 


ost, $10 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST PER FAMILY OF TWO-FAMILY DWELLIN 1S Fe 
WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN SPECIFIED CITIES DURING FIRST 1/4 Ly) 
1929, BY COST GROUPS—Continued } 


Per cent of families provided for 





———— —_—— — —— Se ——_ 
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Cost per family unit bridge | nati City |Angeles wel 





Under $2,000 

$2,000 and under $3,000 

$3,000 and under $4,000 

$4,000 and under $5,000_____._______- 
$5,000 and under $6,000_____._______- 
$6,000 and under $7,000____.._______- 
$7,000 and under $8,000__________- 
$3, 000 and under $9,000_ - 

$9,000 and under $10, 000. 

$10,000 and over 

















100.0 | 100.0 ‘100.0 








Phila- | Rich- St. | St. 


Cost per family unit delphia| mond | Louis | Paul 





Under $2,000 

$2,000 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $4,000 
$4,000 and under $5,000-_ _ 
$5,000 and under $6,000 
$6,000 and under $7,000 
$7,000 and under $8,000 
$8,000 and under $9,000 
$9,000 and under $10,000 
$10,000 and over 
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Cumulative per cent 
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$2,000 and under $3,000___..__._._________- é; 
$3,000 and under $4,000 

$4,000 and under $5,000 

$5,000 and under $6,000- - 

$6,000 and under $7,000 

$7,000 and under $8,000 

$8,000 and under $9,000 

$9,000 and under $10,000 

$10,000 and over_.....________ 
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$5,000 and under $6,000 
$6,000 and under $7,000 
$7,000 and under $8,000_ _ 
$8,000 and under $9,000 
$9,000 and under $10,000 
$10,000 and over 
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2 20 at $10,000, 6 at $12,000, 1 at $13,000, 4 at $15,000, and 2 at $20,000. 
3 Cost, $14,000. 
44 at $10,000, 1 at $11,000, and 1 at $13,000. 
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| FOR 
1F OF 


4 2-family dwelling is one in which one family lives over the other 
+ two families live on the same floor and have a common entrance. 
he costs aS Shown in Table 2 are per-family costs, not costs per 
ilding. 
te was a marked difference in the part that 2-family dwellings 
Javed in the housing situations in these cities. In Washington, for 
stance, only 6 families were provided for in 2-family dwellings 
ring the first half of 1929, while in Los Angeles, 1,159 families were 
(i Mlovided for in 2-family dwellings. 

In St. Louis 38.9 per cent of the family dwelling units provided 
in 2-family dwellings cost less than $3,000; in Los Angeles 50.3 
or cent cost less than that amount; but in Milwaukee only 8.9 per 
‘ifmgent, and in Brooklyn only 3.3 per cent cost less than that sum. 
y fagor the group as a whole, 27.6 per cent of 2-family dwellings cost 
ss than $3,000 per family. 


13 citi Apartment Houses 


TaBLE 3 shows the number and per cent of family housing units 
ovided for in apartment houses in 13 representative cities, by cost 
4.6 oups. 

‘Moz 3.-ESTIMATED COST PER FAMILY HOUSING UNIT OF APARTMENT HOUSES 


9 OR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN SPECIFIED CITIES DURING FIRST HALF 
DF 1929, BY COST GROUPS 









































































100.0 Number of families provided for 
~ Raed " | ; 
i es Boas Brook-| Cam- |Cincin-| Den- |Kansas;} Los Mil- 
Cost per family unit | lyn | bridge | nati ver City — waukee 
| | 
Mil EEE a an oP Lae 33 | 71 163 369 | 2,044 206 
wauke fmmmo00 and under $3,000...............-..---..| 519 25 | 76 212 429 | 1,480 284 
00 and under $4,000. _.......___- -.---| 1,405 150 | = 136 80 4 711 289 
= 0 and under $5,000. __.._____. ‘ socal eee 85 | 97 13 37 129 58 
1? 0) and under $6,000. _....__. gocctuneadl = 41 9 104 113 56 
r 0 and under $7,000. ___..._._.______.-_--.] =a ee eee _. Se 
2 00 and under $8,000. __...............-_---.| {a eee eae FLIES 59 3 
" 00 and under $9,000.__.__.______. MESS: 5 SEE SE SNS BAER TE 5 
4 00 and under $10,000___.......___-- aan fee ee: een, meee 6 LR CR ed 
r NE REC RE aa ee ys Weeds Be aa 
q Ee _... 4,100 407 | 471 477 943 | 4, 567 | 901 
he 
: “ae New | Phila-| Rich- St. St. | Wash-| Total, 
— Cost per family unit Haven Phila. | mond | Louis | Paul — 13 cities 
Tota 
10 UL 
= der $2,000... ____ T= PRS wich. iat Ye é 56 36 723 a 3, 748 
1 and under $3,000 ows : 88 540 18 954 10 210 4, 845 
fF and under $4,000..._____. Se Rw 6 466 24 122 12 368 3, 773 
ne 0 and under $5,000._._._...._.______ BS ee SP 75 24 _ i eee 92 1, 982 
; Mand under $6,000... = Bate. e | See DG PR ie 919 
0 and under $7,000._._._....______. A ett. Oe See Se Ane 2 109 340 
El EE RII RE UE Se le 06 339 
| SR NAT 5 eT PU BEALS a RT 94 
| fT: PPS). i eS LN Ee te 54 
| Teen oo comcmnn —- SE SNPTS PRAY, ORE We Ss 14 5 2197 430 
| 0 oa aa | 94 | 1,427 | 102 | 1, 894 | 69 | 1,072| 16, 524 
| | 











1 Cost, $12,000 and under $13,000. 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST PER FAMILY HOUSING UNIT OF APARTMEN 
FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN SPECIFIED CITIES DURING FI! 
OF 1929, BY COST GROUPS—Continued 


HOU spe 
l HAL 


Per cent of families provided for 





| 
Cincin- 


| 
Brook-| Cam- 
nati 


Cost per family unit lyn | bridge 


Under $2,000__- . 
$2,000 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $4,000 
$4,000 and under $5,000 
$5,000 and under $6,000 
$6,000 and under $7,000 
$7,000 and under $8,000 
$8,000 and under $9,000 
$9,000 and under $10,000 
$10,000 and over 


15.1 
16. 
28. $ 
20. 6 
8.7 | 


8. 1 
6.1 
36.9 
20. 9 


eRe 


rr ho = 68 Sm pO 


28. 0 | 


100. 0 


| CWOONSCNKHWA) 


Total 100. 0 


New Phila- 
_Haven delphia| 


Rich- 


Cost per family unit mond 


Under $2,000 

$2,000 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $4,000 
$4,000 and under $5,000 
$5,000 and under $6,000 
$6,000 and under $7,000 
$7,000 and under $8,000 
$8,000 and under $9,000 
$9,000 and under $10,000 
$10,000 and over _- 


35. 3 
17. 6 | 
23. 5 


23. 5 | 


| 
| 
Q | 
| 


100. 0 


100.0 | 100.0 | 
| 


Total 


Louis 


Den- 
ver 


34. 

44. 

16. 
2. 


100. 0 


St. 
Paul 


St. 


38. 
50. 4 | 
6. 

2. 

2. : 


| 68.1 
14. 5 
17.4 


100.0; 100.0 


' 





Cumulative per cent 


—— 


Brook- | Cam- 
lyn | bridge 
| 


Cincin- 


Cos amily i : 
ost per family unit nati 





Under $2,000 Bi an 
$2,000 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $4,000_ _ - 
$4,000 and under $5,000_____- 
$5,000 and under $6,000 
$6,000 and under $7,000 
$7,000 and under $8,000 
$8,000 and under $9,000 
$9,000 and under $10,000 
$10,000 and over. 


15. 
31. 
60. 
80. 
89. 
91. % 
91. ¢ 
91. 
91. ¢ 
100. 


el 


| 


NPNNNNN = 


Jj J =] =] =] 





ooocoocoorN eS 


S 














Rich- | 
mond 


Phila- 
delphia 


New 


Cost per family unit Haven 


Under $2,000 : 

$2,000 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $4,000 
$4,000 and under $5,000 
$5,000 and under $6,000 _ - 
$6,000 and under $7,000_- 
$7,000 and under $8,000 
$8,000 and under $9,000- 
$9,000 and under $10,000 
$10,000 and over 


35. 3 


! 
| 
| 














The costs as shown in Table 3 are per-family 
per building. 


Den- 


Kansas 


ver | City 


34. 2 
78. 6 | 
95. 4 | 
98. 1 

100. 0 | 
100. 0 
100. 0 

100. 0 | 
100. 0 

100. 0 | 


39. 1 
84. 6 
85. 
RS. | 
100. 
100 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


St. 


Paul 


St. 


68. 1 
82.6 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 





unit costs, not cost 
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COSTS OF DWELLING UNITS IN 13 CITIES 15 
Los Angeles, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Washington 
each provided for over a thousand dwelling units in apartment 


‘houses during the first half of 1929. In Los Angeles the largest 


number fell in the cost group below $2,000 a unit, in Brooklyn and 
Washington the largest number fell between $3,000 and $4,000, and 
in St. Louis between $2,000 and $3,000. Nearly 87 per cent of the 
family dwelling units in apartment houses for which permits were 
issued during the first half of 1929 in these 13 cities cost less than 
$5,000 per family provided for; in Washington only 62.5 per cent cost 
less than that amount. 

In Washington 197 families were to be housed in apartment houses 
where the unit cost per family was between $10,000 and $11,000; in 
Brooklyn 78 families were housed in apartment buildings where the 
per-family cost was over $12,000. In contrast, no apartment in 
Kansas City or St. Louis cost more than $6,000 per family dwelling 


unit 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of \nem. 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
January, 1930, to the latest available date. 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 














Australia Austria Belgium Car 





Trade-unionists | (Co : ' Trade-unior 

. m- Unemploym nsurance societies save-Uunio 
unemployed | pulsory nemployment insurance societies peiens 

Date (end of Sioemgieneetion MMOSUPe fe 


ance 
m h y , , 
onth) number Wholly unem- | Partially unem- 


unem- ployed ployed 

ployed . 

in | ey ge —— = peumaer I er cent 
ceipt of | __ : 
mad Number, Per cent | Number | Per cent! 
| | 


| 
| 
| 














January..._.-| (2) __..| 273,197 | 22, 542 3.2 | 25, 782 
February. — — - - (2) |..---_-| 284,543 | 16, 085 31, 222 
| *_ es 63, 144 14.6 | 239, 094 14, 030 

Se * (2) eaten fl a ae 13, 715 
ik (2) _...-.-| 162,678 | 12,119 
Se see 80, 595 .5 | 150, 075 12, 226 
GEREN eh ae 153,188 | 15, 302 
[ 0 ee (2) a 156, 145 17, 747 
September_-__.— - 90, 379 .5 | 163, 894 23, 693 
(2) 192, 778 27, 322 
November... — —- - (2) 237,745 | 38,973 
December.....-| 104, 951 : 294,845 | 63, 585 


1931 


28, 469 
36, 605 
38, 761 
41, 336 
48, 580 
51, 649 
61, 623 
54, 804 8. 
76, 043 12. 
117, 167 17. 


CNW cr 


SOROS Ewe 
Soa CNwnaeKe Oa co 


Co CO G0 GOH ¢ 





(2) __.| 331,239 | 77, 181 : 112, 734 16. 
2 $34,041 | 81,750 ; 121, 906 19. 
304, 084 | 81, 305 3] 125,972 17.7 | 3: 
246,845 | 70,377 110, 139 15.6 | 330,77 
 ' een TEeags Bees Cie 


1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—Internationa 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette, Austria—statis 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany— Reichsarbeils 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland— Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique 
Poland—Wiedomosci Statystyczne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland Monthly 
Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; Belgium- 
Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. 8. Department of Commerce- 
Commerce Reports; and U, 8. Consular Reports. 

2 Not reported. 

3’ Computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics from official report covering membership of unions report 
and per cent of unemployment. 
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sfATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 




















































































——— l 
Danzig 
| Czechoslovakia | (Free Denmark Estonia | Finland| France | Germany 
City of) 
| Le ety ae in- nil saabiil e | 
» (end ot | surance funds— r rade-union unem- umber ‘4am. | Num- 
= ith) unemployed ee ployment funds— | unem- ene ber of | Number 
in receipt of unem- unemployed ployed unem- | Unem- of unem- 
benefit “ remain- ployed | ployed 
ployed ing on | Ployed | ‘in te- regis- 
regis: |— | live regis- | ceipt of cued 
tered | y sgister | ‘red benefit , 
Number — . nog Percent | T8'S 
| 
RE 39,199 | 3.6 19, 282 55, 876 20. 3 5, 608 12, 696 1, 484 | 3, 217, 608 
bamietia 40, 550 | 3.6] 21, 153 59, 363 21.0 | 4,580 | 11, 545 1, 683 | 3, 365, 811 
tl Bitesh __...<--- 45, 567 4.0 | 20,376 47,109 15. 6 | 3, 575 10, 062 1, 630 | 3, 040, 797 
ee. fa 42, 664 3.7 18, 371 33, 471 11.8 | 2, 227 7, 274 1, 203 | 2, 786, 912 
Seewael 41, 098 3.8 16,232 | 27, 966 9. 4 | 2, 065 4, 666 859 | 2, 634, 718 
ee 37, 853 3.4 14,975 | 24, 807 8.7 | 910 3, 553 1,019 | 2, 640, 681 
eae , 800 4.1 15, 330 | 26, 200 9.3 |; 762 4, 026 856 | 2, 765, 258 
‘August ---------- 52, 694 4.7 15, 687 26, 232 9.0 | 1, 039 5, 288 964 | 2, 883, 000 
September------- 57, 542 5.3 16, 073 | 27,700 9. 0 1, 414 7, 157 988 | 3, 004, 000 
October... ------ 61, 213 5&5 | 17,307 | 32,880 11.4 | 3,282 | 10,279 | 1,663 | 3, 252, 000 
November-.----- 65, 904 5.9 | 20,272) 44, 200 15. 3 | 5,675 | 10,740 4, 893 | 3, 683, 000 
ecember-_...--- 93, 476 8.3 | 24,429) 71,100 24.6 | 6, 163 9,336 | 11,952 | 4,384, 000 
1931 
- -hasmieate 104, 580 9. 27,081 | 70,961 24. 4 5,364 | 11,706 | 28,536 | 4, 887, 000 
—s > 117, 450 10.0 | 28,192 73, 427 25. 6 4, 070 11, 557 40, 766 | 4, 972,000 
Op eer 119, 350 10.0} 27,070 | 67,725 23.6 2, 765 11,491 | 50,815 | 4, 756, 000 
tne ae 8.9 24,186 | 45, 698 15. 9 2, 424 11, 584 | 49,958 | 4,358, 000 
ERS Se TARAS ee 20, 686 | 37, 856 13. 1 1, 368 7,342 41,339 | 4, 053, 000 
SS een : eee? ‘daiaeen idakbaes cee Caan CITY 36, 237 | 3, 954, 000 
| Germany Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
J wo. 2a = bs d 
| Trade-unionists Compulsory insurance 
. | 
= ors) 4 Wholl | I 1] | Wholl |T 
mont. fholly unem- | Partially unem- ‘holly unem- | Temporary stop- 
: ployed ployed | Number ployed | pages 
unem- 
b ee Te | ployed = | 
: = | in receipt 
or Number bine — Per cent) of benefit | Number /Percent Number] Per cent 
t | 
| | | 
omagabieion 1, 004, 787 | 22.0 | 501, 950 11.0 | 2,482, 648 | 1, 183, 974 9.8 | 336, 474 2.8 
February.......- 1, 076, 441 | 23.5 | 593, 380 13. 0 2, 655, 723 | 1, 211, 262 10.0 | 371, 840 3.1 
0 Mp daded 995,972 | 21.7 | 576, 153 12.6 | 2,347, 102 | 1, 284, 231 10.6 | 409, 785 3.4 
6 pewsen 926, 831 | 20.3 | 553, 098 12.1 | 2,081, 068 | 1, 309, 014 10.8 | 451, 506 3.8 
5 Mie May............. 895, 542 | 19.5 | 552, 318 12.0 1, 889, 240 | 1, 339, 595 11.1 | 516, 303 4.2 
Rin canadien 896, 465 | 19.6 | 578, 116 12.6 | 1, 834, 662 | 1, 341, 818 11.1 | 569, 931 4.7 
OE 930, 777 | 20. 5 | 631, 903 13.9 | 1,900, 961 | 1, 405, 981 11.6 | 664, 107 5.5 
=". 2 984, 384 | 21.7 | 670, 466 14.8 1, 947, 811 | 1, 500, 990 12.4 | 618, 658 5.1 
September_______] 1,011, 820 | 22. 5 | 677, 627 15.1 | 1,965, 348 | 1, 579, 708 13. 1 | 608, 692 5.0 
October __..__.._ 1,061, 570 | 23. 6 | 693, 379 15.4 | 2,071,7 1, 725, 731 13.9 | 593, 223 4.8 
ovember_..._._| 1, 167, 930 | 26.0 | 721, 658 16. 1 | 2,353, 980 | 1, 836, 280 14.8 | 532, 518 4.3 
‘- December. ______ (2) 31.7 (?) 16.9 | 2, 822, 598 | 1, 853, 575 14.9 | 646, 205 5.3 
Y ee anuary..______. 8 34. 2 (2) 19. 2 | 3, 364,770 | 2, 044, 209 16.5 | 618, 633 5.0 
~ Bee cbruary._...._. 34. 5 ts 19. 5 | 3,496, 979 | 2, 073, 578 16.7 | 623, 844 5.0 
~ Bieearen. @ 33. 6 2) 18.9 | 3, 240, 523 | 2, 052, 826 16. 5 | 612, 821 5.0 
ape ae (?) 31.2 (2) 18. 0 | 2,789, 627 | 2, 027, 896 16.3 | 564, 884 4.6 
EN SEES SS ‘per ae 2, 507, 732 | 2,019, 533 16.3 | 558, 383 4.5 
ipo -anabinsidlownee sas ace ‘ ERG oe RES, ...----| 2, 037, 480 16.4 | 669, 315 5. 4 
| 






































? Not reported, 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continjieq 


Great 


Britain Hungary Irish Free State Italy 





Compulsory in- Number of un- 
surance—unem- employed regis 
ployed tered 


Trade-unionists un- 

employed 
Date (end of Number 
month) of persons |— , ro 
registered 
withem- |. ee 

ployment ( hris- crate | Wholly Par- 

cchanges | tian 7 | i9]] 

exchanges (Buda ——_——| Number | Percent; unem- = - : 

a- | -_ ne! 
pest) | Num-| Per ployed ploved 

ber | cent 
| 





Social-Demo- | | 





1930 ! 
January - - 491, 21, 533 6 : 466, 231 
February 539, 265 | 21, 309 " ‘e | 456, 628 
March 577, | 983 | 21,016 6 : 385, 432 
"ae aa 98, 20,139 | 13. 2| 372, 236 
May ase 770, 5 | 19, 875 | 3.6 | (: _| 367, 183 
June_ af = , 890, 18, 960 3. : | $22, 291 
Ges... 2. £50... 2, 011, | 19, O81 3. 23, 393 | 8.5 342, 061 
eee , 039, 70: | 21, 013 x (2 _| 375, 548 
September “2 2, 114, 22, 252 394, 630 
October .--..| 2% 2g, 4li 22, 914 4 20, 775 | | 446, 496 
November_____. 974, 338 23. 333 22, 990 | | 534, 356 
December 2, 392, 7: | 24, 648 | .9| 25,622 | (2 642, 169 


be bo te 
iy he by 


2 ho bo bt bo 
SE eel ela 


tN - bh 
worn 





to 








1931 
January 513, 74§ 26, 191 .1| 26,167 | 722,612 
February , 627, 55 965 | 27, O89 19.8 28, : 765, 325 
March._._________| 2, 581, 0: | 27, 092 2 5, 413 | | 707, 486 
Gai. t..i2i..%.) Bae oe 3 ee. 23, § | 670, 353 
May..............] 2,596, 4 etendl | ...| 635, 183 








New Zealand Norway 





| Unemployment 


| Trade-unionists | Trade-unionists (10 | Number 
unemployed unions) unemployed unem- 
ployed re- 
— - - . maining 
on live 
Number | Per cent | register 


insurance socie- 


Date (end of month) ties—unemployed 








Per |x | Per 
IN e 1] 
| umber cent | Number cent 
| 


| 








241, 974 
274, 78 
28, 469 
71, 25 
224, 914 
y { x? 
}3, 687 
~3 A 
70, 467 

5, IM 
9, 912 


209 719i 


January 56, 535 | 
February - - - 50, 957 
34, 996 
28, 421 
26, 211 
23, 678 
i 29, 075 
August 32, 755 
September 35, 532 
October ____ es 41, 088 
November 46, 807 
December 72, 191 


SYS SP WP bo ww 


—- 
P= OWI 


January 103, 728 
February 99, 753 
80, 525 
4 62, 573 
4 §2, 830 


) 
5 29, 941 
37, 598 
36, 921 











PEARS 
POW 

















2 Not reported. 

4 Provisional figure. 

5 New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges.  Inc!ues 00 
only workers wholly unemployed, but also those intermittently employed. 
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= ; Saar Ter 
Poland Rumania ritory Sweden 
— Industrial workers 
Imber Extractive and oe oe Number Trade-unionists 
em. = Date (end of month) manufacturing a turing unem- | Number unemployed 
industries— niall —_ ai ployed unem- 
wholly unem- - i a remaining} ployed 
ployed ploy on live | registered 
register 
2 > > 
Number — Number — Number = 
1930 
1, 9p9 eNUATY -----------=--- 219, 333 24.3 108, 812 24.8 12, 622 11, 307 45, 636 14.2 
8, 805 February...------------] 251,627 | 27.5 | 120,058) 28.4 15, 588 11, 949 45, 400 13.2 
f, 494 March. - .--------------- 265, 135 28. 7 120, 844 28. 9 13, 045 8, 882 42, 278 12.5 
£83 April. 323s eee 27.0 113, 594 26.9 13, 412 7, 522 38, 347 11.1 
{9 S May "i _| 201, 116 23.0] 104, 4€9 24. 2 25, 096 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 
7 June 182, 600 21.6 94, 375 22. 2 22, 0 6, 330 28, O56 8. 1 
0h SJuly 170, 665 20. 5 70, 597 17.0 23, 236 7, 095 27, 170 7.8 
57 August ‘ _.| 150, 650 18.3 74, 289 17. 1 24, 209 7, 099 28, 539 8.1 
’ September ___...:] 146, 642 17.8] 74, 285 16.5 39, 110 7, 527 34, 963 9.8 
6, (054 October — 141, 422 17.5 91, 854 14.8 36, 147 9, 013 43, 927 12. 2 
608 November (2) 106, 835 23.6 42, 689 12, 110 57, 070 15.3 
22 December (7) 95, 637 23. 1 36, 212 15, 245 86, 042 29.9 
1931 
), NT Januar) (2) 82, 717 23.8 38, 804 18, 921 69, 437 19.8 
ik February 92, 838 27.1 43, 270 20, 139 66, 923 18.4 
450 March. = 7 ae | — (2) 18, 292 72, 944 19.3 
) April aero a 18, 102 #4 534 17.5 
i. 2 Perret dr eee TPY FEPRIEE Ti Poryerse Pes af 14, 886 
ay Poe RMON AME TERRE HP Pasay Swen 
4 Switzerland 
_seeees eed |b Yugo- 
= slavia 
Unemployment funds 
ved Date (end of month) Wholly unem- | Partially unem- 
ered ployed ployed Number 
mal ee of unem- 
ne " f ployed 
- . er . -er |registered 
ail Number cont Number aunt 
“- a 1930 5 
29, 469 pene ET Mtikbbeeeseesescngeeriented 10, 523 4.4] 10,710 4.4 8, 508 
71 on February NEDO WE scudeaniaaiae 9, 971 4.1 11, 445 4.7 9, 437 
4 Of March RAE f SS eee. 7, 882 2.6 | 12,642 4.2 9, 739 
M4 982 April... => ‘Sneak 5, 203 2.1 12, 755 5.3 12, 052 
Aa _, Sees nents 5, 356 2.2} 13,129 5.4 8, 704 
ae June. en eye Lop imunseemece 5, 368 1.7] 17,688 5.7 6, 991 
mn ag] duly... mes Sep 4,751 1.9] 15,112 6. 2 7, 236 
arn August iliadelbes ie MOLE 5, 703 2.3] 19,441 7.9 6, 111 
10 O19 PINE... i cengehdowiernecn<--< dicneaeese 7, 792 2.5) 26,111 8.3 5, 973 
1 7 | SBI PRBS: IRE 7, 399 3.0 | 23,309 9.4 6, 609 
MOURN SENOS Me sll 11, 666 4.7 25, 793 10. 5 7, 219 
ee nawemmonsuininn 21, 400 6.6 | 33, 483 10. 4 9, 989 
fe 1931 
3 oars : Lue 20, 551 8.3] 30,977] 12.5 11, 903 
eng Rebruary.....------2------------naseesseeeeenens 20, 081 7.9] 30,879] 122 14, 424 
109 March. thes 18, 991 5.4] 41,880] 12.4 12, 029 
‘ April __ 10, 389 4.0] 27,7206] 10.6 11, 391 
- [ -.niscumanetens Gjiibinientintne cama beuphe bambncdiabn weston Rear Tenens GRE. Bes Larry eee dscithtbessiinads 12, 169 
IN . 
es not Not reported, 
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Preliminary Report of Federal Commission to Study Unemploy. 
ment in Germany 


T THE beginning of 1931 the German Government appointed , 
commission to study numerous proposals for the prevention ¢' 
unemployment.' This commission has made its preliminary repoy 
on two proposed measures for easing unemployment, i. e., throu) 
shortening of hours of labor and through prohibition of double earp. 
ings in one family.” 

In regard to the first measure, the German Federation of Labo 
Unions has for some time been proposing a 40-hour work week 
without dismissal of workers already employed, and the Prussia) 
Government has proposed the same measure.® 

The commission points out various difficulties in the application o/ 
this measure, on the part of employers as well as workers, not to speai 
of certain difficulties of a technical nature; for instance, the proposed 
measure involves overtime, piecework, existing trade agreements, ete. 

In view of these difficulties the commission recommends that th 
Government be empowered to introduce the 40-hour week, first, jy 
certain separate branches of industries and occupations in order ty 
find out by experience whether such a measure is technically and 
economically advisable and how it influences employment. 

In regard to the second measure, the commission finds again that, 
sweeping or flat prohibition of double earnings is beset with certain 
pitfalls. If a family having two persons working for wages has 4 
large number of dependents, prohibition of double earning may mean 
privation for such a family, while a single wage earner may enjoy, 
outside of wages, some other source of income which may be alone 
sufficient for his sustenance. 

Therefore, the commission recommends that each individual case o! 
double earning should be investigated before a decision is made 
whether to suppress it or not. Such a policy is recommended espe- 
cially for the State, local governments, and other public bodies in 
regard to the establishments under their authority. The commission 
concludes that double earning, with the exception of cases when itis 
actually needed, should be done away with through a policy of em- 
ployment and dismissals rather than through legislative enactments. 


——— o-oo 


First Report of British Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance 


N December, 1930, a British royal commission was appointed with 
the following terms of reference: 


To inquire into the provisions and working of the unemployment insurance 
scheme and to make recommendations with regard to: ! 

1. Its future scope, the provisions which it should contain, and the meats 
by whichit may be made solvent and self-supporting, and 

2. The arrangements which should be made outside the scheme for the nel 
ployed who are capable of and available for work. 





1 See Labor Review for April, 1931, p. 52. a 

? Germany, Gutachterkommission zur Arbeitslosenfrage. Gutachten zur Arbeitslosenfrag: Erstet 
Teil. Berlin, 1931. 

3 See Labor Review for December, 1930, p. 73. 
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In view of the urgency of the situation it was hoped that the com- 
ission might finish the work by the end of May. This proved 
possible, but early in June the commission presented a majority 
port and a minority report, dealing with measures which might be 
aken at once while the commission devotes further attention to the 
ndamental changes necessary if the scheme is to be made “‘solvent 
nd self-supporting.”’' Two members signed the majority report 
ith the reservation that, in their view, the recommendations “designed 

relieve the present burden on the national finances might reason- 
bly, in the present circumstances of industry, have been carried 
urther.’ ‘The report is confined, it is explained, to matters which 
save been represented to the commission as urgent. These are the 
creasing debt of the fund from which unemployment benefit is paid, 
he increasing cost to the government of transitional benefit, and 
‘the suggestion that unemployment benefit is being paid to certain 
lasses of persons in circumstances which the unemployment insurance 
heme was never intended to cover.” 


Present Extent of Unemployment 


THE REPORT first deals briefly with the extent of unemployment 
ince the war, and reviews the history of the insurance scheme. 
The average percentage of the insured population recorded as unem- 


ployed at the end of each month since December, 1920, is 12.2, 


epresenting nearly 1,500,000 persons. ‘There have been fluctuations 
mn each side of this average, and since England has felt the effect 
of the worldwide depression the percentage has been much higher. 
These fluctuations, however, are not so significant as the average. 
The most serious element in the situation is the average level of unemploy- 
ment of 12.2 per cent. This represents a persistent and obdurate problem, and, 
n our view, it would be unwise to treat this experience of the last 10 years as 


ransitory or to assume that it overvalues the risk that has to be provided for in 
henext few years. Moreover, for the purpose of immediate measures, it must be 


noted that the percentage of unemployment to-day is, in fact, far higher than 


2.2 per cent; since December, 1930, it has been 20 per cent or over. * * * 
The indications are that unemployment will not fall appreciably in the next few 
months below the present level. What is necessary now is to adjust the finances 
pf the fund to present circumstances, and for the purposes of this report we do 
ot feel justified in anticipating an average live register of less than 2,500,000. 


Recommendations Concerning Regular Insurance 


Tractne the history of the plan, the report points out that the 
scheme was originally on an actuarial basis, but that successive exten- 
sions and relaxations have destroyed this character. At present the 
lebt of the fund is over £80,000,000 ($389,320,000)? and increasing 
by almost £1,000,000 every week. To bring the fund more nearly 
0a balancing point with a live register of 2,500,000, the commission 
ecommends three changes—a limit upon the period for which regular 

surance may be paid, an increase in the rate of contributions, and a 
lecrease in the amount of benefits. At present, the only limit upon 
he period during which regular benefit may be drawn is found in the 
ule that an applicant must have paid 30 contributions within the last 








tet eee Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. First report. London, 1931." 


*Pound at par=$4.8665. 
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two years. The commission proposes to change this, limiting thy 
period for which regular benefits may be paid to 26 weeks wi iN. th 
12 months following the date of application. | 

The second recommendation deals with contributions. At Dresey 
the employer, the worker, and the Government each pay a sjecifiy 
contribution for each worker employed for any part of a week. 1h, 
commission recommends that for workers aged 18 and over the cy, 
tribution from the employer should be increased by 1d. (2.03 cents 
from the worker by 2d. (4.1 cents), and from the Government })y |\) 
(3.04 cents). For those under 18 the increases would be just |ialf ty 
increases for those over that age. This change, itis estimated, woyj 
increase the income from contributions by approximately £9 ()(j0 (yj 
($43,798,500) a year. | 

As to benefits, the commission recommends the following rates: 


RECOMMENDED ORDINARY RATE OF BENEFITS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling = 24.33 cents] 
Recommended weekly ber 


Age of beneficiary Males 
| —> we United | ., 
Baten | ie | ne 
| * | currency » 


| 
oo 
| 


21 years and over 

18 and under 21 years-_ - 

17 and under 18 years- ___-. 
16 and under 17 years_ -_ _- 





1 Additional benefits would be paid for dependents, amounting to &s. ($1.95) per week for a: 
2s. (48.7 cents) per week for a child dependent. 


As noted in the table, the commission recommends an additions 
benefit for an adult dependent amounting to 8s. a week, and fors 
dependent child amounting to 2s. a week. This would mean: 
reduction of 2s. (48.7 cents) a week for an adult beneficiary and of |: 
(24.3 cents) per week for an adult dependent, with no change in thi 
rate for a dependent child. It is estimated that this would mean: 
saving to the fund of £7,600,000 ($36,985,400) a year. 


Recommendations Concerning Transitional Benefit 


SrrictLy speaking, there is no room in an insurance scheme fot 
those who have exhausted their regular benefit, but to refuse entire 
the so-called transitional benefit would mean forcing a consider able 
number of claimants to apply to the poor-law authorities for rele 
The difficulty with this is that such relief is paid largely from ‘rates 
or local taxes, and the localities with the greatest number of thos 
unemployed for long periods are precisely those in which business hi 
been hardest hit, so that the results of throwing the present recipients 
of transitional benefit upon local relief might be to “place an insu 
portable burden upon the rate payers and to make it even mot 
difficult for industry in those areas to regain lost markets and x) 
reemploy some of the workers who are now idle.” The comm 
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ners do not think that all of those now receiving transitional 
ynefit would apply, if it were shut off, for poor relief, but they 
lieve that so many would do so that the results would be disastrous. 
ey recommend, therefore, that the existing transitional provisions 
, continued, subject to certain modifications which will provide 
sre stringent conditions as to qualifications, means, and acceptance 
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At present, a person is qualified for transitional benefit if he can 


ove that he has paid 8 contributions within 2 years, or 30 contribu- 
ns at any time. It is recommended that the latter condition be 
anged to require proof that 30 contributions have been paid within 
m. 6 years immediately preceding the application. 

A so-called “‘means test’’ is recommended in the case of single 
sons living with relatives to whom, having regard to all cireum- 
ances, they could reasonably look for support during unemploy- 
ent, in the case of married men or women living with consorts who 
e employed, and in the case of those in receipt of certain pensions 
other fixed income. These, it is proposed, should be required to 
ove that it is expedient, considering the whole situation, that transi- 
mal benefit should be paid to them, and the determining body 
ould have power to award either the full benefit or such part of it 
sseems best under the circumstances. 

Further, it is suggested that transitional claimants may reasonably 
> required to take work, even though it is not their customary 
cupation, if conditions are fair and the occupation is suited to their 
pacities, and that in the event of their refusing to accept such work, 
ansitional benefit should not be paid. 


utes: 


Recommendations Concerning Anomalies in the Present System 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the report is devoted to a consideration 
what are often called abuses of the system, but which should more 
operly, the commission holds, be called anomalies. These occur in 
nnection with (1) intermittent, short-time, and casual workers, 
) married women, and (3) seasonal workers. 

Intermittent, short-time and casual workers —The first group in- 
des such intermittent workers as extras regularly employed for 
he or two days a week in shops, restaurants, and similar places to 
eet a special rush at the week-end or at scme other time. It in- 
ides also casual workers like dockers, who may make high but 
egular earnings, and short-time workers whose employers so arrange 
er working-days that under the continuity rule they may claim 
nefits. The question of refusing benefits in these cases is a difficult 
le, for it is not desirable to encourage a man to refuse work, even of 
hintermittent or casual character. Nevertheless, the commissioners 
‘l that some changes may advantageously be made. 

It is recommended that intermittent workers shall not be regarded 
unemployed in the sense of the insurance scheme during the days 
en they are not engaged upon their intermittent work, unless they 
nshow that they are normally employed in some other occupation 
r these days and that they are at the time of the claim unemployed 
this second occupation. As a corollary to this, it is recommended 
at workers in intermittent occupations should have a right to 
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secure certificates exempting them from paying the unemploymey 
insurance contributions. 

The short-time and casual workers present a more compla 
problem, and concerning them the commissioners make the fo|loyig 
recommendations: 

We suggest that, subject as now to the waiting period, benefit should be Dai 
in respect of any three or more days of unemployment within a period of « 
consecutive days, but that the amount of benefit to be paid should be tie jg, 
amount due, subject to the following proviso: 

That in respect of any period comprising both days of employment and dg, 
of unemployment, the amount of benefit payable for the days of unemployme 
shall be not more than the full amount of benefit which would be payable for 4, 
whole period less the earnings received for the period. 


Married women.—In the case of married women, the root of th 
difficulty lies in the impossibility of determining the claiman;, 
real attitude toward employment. It is common for women to with 
draw from insurable employment upon marriage; on the other han¢ 
many, “especially in those districts and industries where they gs 
customarily employed in large numbers,” continue their work. Th; 
only way of deciding definitely to which group a given married womy 
belongs would be to offer her employment, and this, in view of th 
general situation, is often impossible. The commissioners {ed 
assured, however, that many of the married women now claimiy 
benefit have no real intention of remaining in industry. They recon 
mend, therefore, that a married woman shall not be entitled to benef 
unless she can satisfy the authorities that she has not really lef 
insurable employment, and can also convince them that, in view d 
her past experience and the circumstances of her district, there is 
reasonable prospect that she may obtain insurable employment it 
the district in which she lives. 

Seasonal workers.—The commissioners feel that it is unreasonabl 
to consider a seasonal worker unemployed, in the sense of the insw 
ance scheme, during that part of the year when no work is done in hi 
trade or occupation. They therefore recommend that such a worke 
shall be entitled to benefit for unemployment occurring during li 
busy season, but not for unemployment during the off season unle 
he can prove to the satisfaction of the authorities that he has in tl 
past worked during the off season in some insurable occupation for! 
reasonable time, and that, having regard to the industrial circu 
stances of the district in which he lives, he may reasonably expect t 
obtain such work during the off season. 


Effect of Proposed Changes Upon Finances of Scheme 


Apart from transitional benefit, the present expenditure under tlt 
scheme for regular benefit, interest charges, and cost of administti 
tion is at the rate of £84,000,000 ($408,786,000) a year, while tt 
income from contributions is £44,550,000 ($216,802,575), leaving # 
annual deficit of £39,450,000 ($191,983,425). The savings whit! 
would arise from the adoption of the recommendations of this rep! 
are estimated as follows: 
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Men imiting period of insurance benefit to 26 weeks-. £9, 100,000  [$44, 285, 150] 


crease in contributions---------------------- £9, 000,000 [$43, 798, 500] 
LpledmmeductioD in ordinary rate of benefit. ____------ £7, 600,000 [$36, 985, 400] 
Pi eduction in allowance for dependents --_- - - ---- £1, 100, 000 [$5, 353, 150) 


Whig necial provisions for intermittent, casual, and 


short-time workers, married women, and sea- 
sett) WEEE 5 22 2 ren ncqavpenacseweneuna= £5, 000,000 [$24, 332, 500] 


I hn hain ce ane onset Ceekeg eth £31, 800,000 [$154, 754, 700] 


| Of these savings, £22,800,000 ($110,956,200) represents a decrease 
Come, outlay and £9,000,000 ($43,798,500) an increase in income, so that 
tafe annual deficit would be reduced to £7,650,000 ($37,228,725). 
The Government now bears the full cost of transitional benefit, 
hich at present is being paid at the rate of £35,000,000 ($170,327 ,500) 
year. If the recommendations are accepted it will be necessary to 
id to this £9,100,000 ($44,285,150), due to the transfer from ordinary 
» transitional benefit of claimants who had exhausted their regular 
enefits under the 26-weeks rule. Against this, however, would be 
ot the amount, estimated at £10,100,000 ($49,151,650), to be saved 
y the proposed changes, so that the total cost of transitional benefit 
nder the new plan would be £34,000,000 ($165,461,000). 
Combining these figures, it is apparent that under the present plan 
he total expenditure for regular and transitional benefit, interest, and 
iministration is at the rate of £119,000,000 ($579,113,500), and 
hat under the proposed plan it would be £95,200,000 ($463,290,800), 
saving of £23,800,000 ($115,822,700). The Government would 
ontinue to bear the whole cost of transitional benefits, and the 
heme would still be operated with a deficit, though the amount of 
he latter would be greatly reduced. More stringent economies, 
utting the scheme on a really ‘‘solvent and self-sustaining” basis, 
he commissioners are not willing to recommend until they have had 
ime for a more complete study of the situation. Also, they wish 
e for study of other than economic aspects of the plan. They 
Bose with the following statement: 
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We desire to say that in spite of difficulties and in spite of the criticism that 
lay fairly be made against the present position and against some of the features 
the unemployment insurance scheme, it has prevented serious distress in a 
riod of unprecedented unemployment. To put the scheme on right lines for 
e future is worth some effort and sacrifice. We are convinced that the prin- 
ple of insurance against industrial unemployment has an important part to 
ay in the adaptation of our industrial structure to changing needs. 


Minority Report 















Tur signers of the minority report disagree with the recommenda- 

ons of the majority except in regard to some of the anomalies, and 
bject ° the purpose around which the majority report has been 
epared. 


We do not accept the position that the main object at the present time is a 
heme under which income and expenditure can be made to balance. Inour 
pinion the chief purpose to be kept in view is to maintain the unemployed on a 
vel of subsistence at least no lower than that at which they are to-day. It is 
ley who have already felt the force of economic depression with much greater 
bverity than any other section of the community, and they should be the last 
D be called upon to bear any further burden. 


They ee of borrowing and recommend that the additional 
mounts needed to maintain the system should be secured by taxa- 
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tion. They recommend that no important changes in the working 
of the scheme—such as change in contributions, limitation of benef 
period, and decrease in rate of benefits—should be made until th, 
commission has studied the whole subject and prepared its fiqy 
report. They favor the extension of the transitional benefit jerigj 
but disapprove of the new conditions proposed for the receipt , 
such benefit. With regard to intermittent and seasonal workex 
they agree to the recommendations of the majority. Casual gq 
short-time workers, however, present a more complex problem gq 
recommendations concerning the treatment of these, they thini 
should be left for further study. As to the treatment of marrie(. 
woman claimants, one signer of this report agrees with the recop. 
mendations of the majority, while another thinks it undesirable j 
make such a departure from the principles of the general scheme 
Under it, the latter points out, there has never been any discriminy. 
tion on the grounds of sex or marriage, but each claimant has beg 
treated individually and a decision has been based upon the circ. 
stances of that particular case. This member sees no reason fy 
departure from this practice and believes such a change would }p 
unfortunate. 

Married women differ completely one from another, not only in their domestir 
circumstances, but also in their value in the labor market, and in their whole oy. 
look upon industry; any attempt to treat them as a class, to be governed by 
uniform rules applicable to no other section of insured persons, could only result 
in friction and in hardship. 


Action of the Government Upon the Report 


On JuNE 19 the Government published the text of a new bill, base 
upon the part of the report dealing with the so-called ‘ anomalies’ 
As summarized by the Manchester Guardian for June 20, it provide 
a new method of handling the cases concerning which the most cow: 
plaint has been heard—namely, part-time workers who receive u- 
employment benefit as a sort of subsidy to wages, seasonal workers 
persons who normally work not more than two days a week, ani 
married women who have really left insurable employment upo 
marriage. 

In regard to these cases, the Minister of Labor is to have power ts 
establish administrative regulations, regardless of existing legislation, 
subject to the approval of a consultative committee consisting of § 
chairman and eight other members appointed by the minister. 

Of the 8 members, 3 are to be appointed by the minister after consultation 
with the general council of the Trade Unions Congress, 3 after consultation 
with the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations and | afte 
consultation with the treasury. 

Before the House of Commons on June 22, the Minister of Labor 
explained the Government’s reasons for not having adopted more ! 
the commission’s recommendations: 

Proceeding to state the Government’s attitude to the interim report of th 
royal commission, she said in regard to recommendations for the increase § 
contributions and the decrease of benefits that the result would be to !ower tl 
standard of life of the most unfortunate part of the community and to drive thet 
back on the poor law, from which they had been rescued so recently. The recoll 


mendations were made expressly as interim and emergency proposals ill 
further consideration by the commission of the whole problem. The comuunissith 
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Ing , 

eft at WAS clear, had under consideration fundamental changes in the insurance 
“Bscheme. 

the 


Uhe The majority report referred to a ‘‘reconstructed scheme” and the question of 
Ia fiwhether full maintenance was desirable. It would be highly undesirable, she 
10d fgeurged, before they received the final report to embark upon far-reaching changes 
t offmmewhich might be altogether upset. Moreover, the present time of unexampled 

conomie depression, when a large part of the population had exhausted their 
resources, Was inopportune. In these circumstances the Government felt that 
and hey could not proceed with the main recommendations of the majority report 


LETS, 


an(fmuntil they had received the final conclusions of the commission. 
ink, 
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Extension of Debt Limit of English Unemployment Insurance 
Fund 


N JUNE 22 Miss Bondfield, Minister of Labor, introduced in 
committee of the House of Commons a resolution authorizing 
\Hthe treasury to increase the limit of advances to the unemployment 
nsurance fund by £25,000,000 ($121,662,500)—from £90,000,000 to 
£115,000,000 ($437,985,000 to $559,647,500)—and to extend the 
period for the continuance of transitional benefit by six months from 

vestioi/October 18. 
The existing borrowing powers of the fund, she said, would be exhausted by 
yitfm~uy 8 or 9. On the basis of the live register of unemployed being 2,500,000, 
~ Bethe additional borrowing power would last until January, 1932; on a basis of 
9) 750,000, until next November; and on a basis of 3,000,000, until next October. 


The resolution was discussed at length, but was finally agreed to 
vithout a division. 


Ase( et 09-0 

10s," 

ids Finances of British Unemployment Insurance Scheme, by 
‘01 an Industries 


Ul 
os eT) THE course of the hearings held by the British Royal Commis- 
and sion on Unemployment Insurance, a number of papers dealing 
iponjameith the financial aspects of the scheme were submitted by the Ministry 
i Labor, among them a table showing in which industries the 
op ygmpenefits drawn by the workers have been greater and in which they 
tion. fmbave been less than the contributions received in behalf of those 
of gmmudustries.' The figures are given with a caution that the classifica- 
ion by industry of unemployed persons presents numerous chances 
infect error. Generally speaking, the registered unemployed are classi- 
atinfggeed by their unemployment books in which they are shown as belong- 
afte fing to the industry in which they were employed at the beginning of 
he insurance year, or if at that time they were not working in an 
isurable industry, they were classed as belonging to the latest 
dustry of that kind in which they were employed. It follows there- 
ore that a person who has found temporary work at the beginning 
{ the insurance year outside of his own occupation may be classed 
der a misleading heading. Also, a number of persons can not be 
uid to belong to any particular group, and others who have worked 
of years in one industry may lose work there and get employment 
h other industries, but irregularly. Because of these and similar . 
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; Great Britain, Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Minutes of evidence—fifth day, 
Anuary 9, 1931. London, 1931. 
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difficulties, the division of workers between industries is somewh, 
arbitrary, and the results must be taken with some reservations. 
The following explanatory paragraphs are also given: 


The contributions paid by employers and employed persons are not show) 
separately, but generally speaking it would be approximately correct to assume 
that the contributions paid by the employers are 53 per cent and the work people 
47 per cent of the combined contributions as shown in the table. 

The year of the coal dispute, 1926-27, has been omitted. The table shows ty, 
years before the act of 1927 came into force and two years after. The average 
live register of all industries taken together in those years was— 


1925-26 1, 214, 026 

1927-28 1, 083, 964 

1, 283, 786 

1, 283, 020 
The table includes all benefit paid, whether ordinary or transitional or extend. 
ed. The special contribution of £3,985,000 [$19,393,000] paid by the exchequer 
for transitional benefit in 1929-30 is not included, for there are no means of ascer. 

taining how much transitional benefit was paid in respect of each industry. 


e 


The last section of the table gives the average annual amount 
received in contributions and paid out in benefits over the four years, 
by industrial groups, as follows: 

AVERAGE ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMEN! 
INSURANCE SCHEME,! BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £=$4.8665] 











Contributions from— 





Total con- 
Employers tributions 
| and work- | Treasury 


ers 


Industry 








Building $10, § $4, 516, 112 |$15, 51% 402 | 
Public works contracting, etc J ¢ 817,572 | 2, 812, 837 | 
Shipbuilding and ship repairing ‘ ‘ 929, 502 | 3, 192, 424 
General engineering and engineers’ iron and steel found- | 
ing 4 , 3, 348, 152 | 11, 538, 472 | 
Motor vehicles, cycles, and aircraft 3.4 1, 333, 421 4, 569, 644 
Furniture making, upholstering y 632,645 | 2,170, 459 
Chemicals 564,514 | 1, 946, 600 | 
Steel melting and iron puddling furnaces, iron and stee] 
rolling milis and forges. ..............................} 2,311, 588 944, 101 
Metal industries not separately classified_.............. 2,389, 452 983, 033 
Hotel, boarding house, and club services : ,§ 1, 620, 545 
Laundries, dyeing, and dry cleanin 7 647, 245 
Commerce, banking, insurance, an ' 1, 284, 756 
Railway service 871, 104 
Tramway and omnibus service 851, 638 
Road transport not separately classified 1, 017, 099 
i REST APES REA PES TERA Pe eee ae eee Oe ts 7 725, 109 
Dock, harbor, river, and canal service 807, 839 
8 A SU OEE Se TR SE 6, 131, 790 
Printing, publishing, and bookbinding é 1, 401, 552 
a aes 2, 866, 369 
Woolen and worsted . : 1, 211, 759 
Hosiery 510, 983 
Textile bleaching, dyeing, printing, etc 569, 381 
Tailoring 992, 766 
pp eee eee eee 506, 116 
Boots, shoes, slippers, etc 7 734, 842 
Bread, biscuits, cake, etc 739, 708 
Drink industries f 622, 912 
Gas, water, and electricity supply 1, 007, 366 
Distributive trades , 8, 453, 111 
National Government. 754, 308 
Local government 1, 503, 749 
Professional services 652, 111 
All other industries and services 31, 831, 777 | 13, 066, 553 


155, 241, 350 | 63, 619, 755 


25 
= 


"739911 
' 579 TT 
2. 100, 092 
1, 946, 600 
, 304, M4 
5, 134, 18 
O78, 167 
2, 992, 8% 
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1 Average of 4 years, 1925-26, 1927-28, 1928-29, and 1929-30. 
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S building; public works contracting; general engineering with its allied 


the kind of work furnished being principally writing addresses for 
® circulars and other advertising matter. The headquarters of the new 
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The table makes it apparent that the industries fall into two 
oroups—13 so-called debtor groups, in which the amount paid in 
penefits exceeds the total contributions, and 21 creditor groups, in 
which the contributions exceed the amount paid in benefits. So far 
as the latter are concerned, it is evident that, during the four years 
shown, the scheme was carrying itself and would have been accumu- 
lating reserves had it not been for the amounts needed by the debtor 
industries. 

The industries in which the scheme was not self-sustaining were 


trades; the heavy steel-and-iron trades; shipbuilding and repairing; 
road transport not separately classified; the shipping service; the 
dock, river, harbor, and canal service; coal mining; cotton; woolen; 
the textile bleaching, dyeing, and printing trades; and the boot and 
shoe industry. Eight of these groups showed a deficit for each of 
the four years covered. Of the others, building showed a credit bal- 
ance in 1927-28, cotton in 1925-26 and 1927-28, road transport in 
1927-28, woolen in 1927-28, and boots and shoes in 1925-26 and 
1927-28. Of the 21 creditor groups, 19 showed credit balances for 
each of the four years, the local government group showed an exact 
balance in 1928-29 and a deficit of £2 in 1929-30, while the “all 
other industries”? group showed a debtor balance in 1928-29. 
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Swiss Plan for Unempuoyed Clerical Workers 


AS ACCOUNT of an institution organized in Basel in October, 
1930, as a cooperative society to provide temporary clerical 
work for unemployed persons is given in a report from Albert W. 
Scott, American vice consul at Basel, Switzerland, dated December 
22,1930. 

The new organizatien is a development of a writing room for the 
unemployed, established in Basel in 1895, which had been successful 
in providing clerical work for persons temporarily out of employment, 


organization, which is called the Schweizerische Adressen- und Werbe- 
Zentrale, will be in Basel, but there will be branches in all parts of 
Switzerland. Since the establishment of the original office in 1895, 
the cantonal government of Basel has furnished a building free of 
rent, and in 1929 a sum of about $48,000 was appropriated for the 
purchase of larger quarters. The cantonal authorities have willingly 
assisted the organization both financially and in other ways because 
of the value of its activities in furnishing employment, and conse- 
quently in reducing the cost of unemployment relief. As the society 
ls & nonprofit enterprise, dividends willl not be declared but 4 per 
cent will be paid annually on the shares subscribed by business 
firms, and the subscribers will also receive a reduction in the usual 
tates charged for the work done by the office. 

In addition to the writing of addresses, which is done either on 
typewriters or by hand, the work done by the office includes the. 
preparation of circulars and other material by duplicating or print- 
ing machines. The services of the organization are available to all 
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persons who are out of work, but preference is given to those whi ay 
incapacitated [ur ordinary employment, through either age or diss. 
bility, and to those who have dependents. The institution also ; 
frequently able to place in permanent positions those temporarily ag. 
sisted and keeps business firms supplied with lists of applicants wh, 
are able and willing to do temporary clerical work outside the ingi. 
tution. The institution furnishes noon meals at cost to unem)!oye 
persons, provides library and reading rooms, and maintains s)ecjq| 
evening courses in business subjects. The society has established , 
reputation for the high quality of its work. A feature of the seryic¢ 
performed for business firms 1s the furnishing, for the use of aye. 
tisers, of selected lists of addresses which are constantly revis | and 
kept up to date. During 1929, 650 persons were assisted by tho soci. 
ety, the wages paid for the year amounting to 302,906 frane 
($58,460). The average number employed daily was 116. 
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International Labor Conference, 1931 


HE fifteenth session of the International Labor Conference ! was 
held in Geneva, May 28 to June 18, with delegates present from 46 
{ the 55 countries which are members of the International Labor 
reanization. 

The agenda of the conference contained three items: The ages of 
admission of children to employment in nonindustrial occupations; 
jours of work in coal mines; and the partial revision of the convention 
concerning employment of women on night work. The first item on 
the agenda was the subject of preliminary discussion, with a view to 
the possibility of adopting a draft convention or recommendations 
at the 1932 session of the conference. It was decided as a result of 
the discussions in the conference to place this question on the agenda 
{ the 1932 conference and to consult the various Governments as 
to whether the minimum age should be fixed at 14. Other points to 
be considered in connection with the question are light employment 
uitside school hours, domestic work, work in theaters and film studios, 
and street trading. 

The conference adopted a draft convention which would limit the 
hours of work in coal mines, whether lignite or hard coal, to 7% per 
lay ‘from bank to bank.” It is provided by the convention that 
vertime may be authorized within certain limits. The convention 
vill become effective after ratification by any two of seven specified 
luropean coal-producing countries. Revision of this convention with 
1 view to a further reduction of the maximum working-day and of 
he overtime allowed will be undertaken within three years of the 
ine that it becomes operative. A resolution was adopted, unani- 
nously, advocating consideration at an early session of the question 
{the employment of workers under 16 and of women in underground 
ork in coal mines. : 

Two amendments to the Washington (1919) convention regarding 
he night work of women were adopted by small majorities. These 
umendments, which related to the exemption of women holding 
Managerial positions from the general prohibition and to the exact 
speriod which should be considered as night hours were incorporated 
anew draft convention which failed, however, to receive the two- 
thirds majority vote required by the peace treaty. 

Various resolutions were adopted, providing for the most part for 
he investigation of specific problems. The resolutions related to 
complete delegations, the application of recommendations in the 
lifferent countries, labor conditions in the Orient, representation of | 
lative and colored workers in the conference, accidents to electrical 
Workers, conditions of labor in unorganized industries and nonin- 
lustrial occupations, freedom of association, economic agreements in ” 
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nd oe national Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, issues of Apr. 20, and June 15 
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the coal industry, silicosis, conditions in the iron and steel industry 
action to remedy unemployment, and several others relating ;, 
official procedure. 

The director’s report dealt largely with the question of uneinploy. 
ment, and the discussion of the report centered in the means of 
combating the crisis and its social consequences. It was agreed }y 
all the speakers “‘that the present crisis is not a mere cyclical phenoy, 
enon, due to the more or less regular alternation of prosperity and th 
reverse with which economists have for many years been familiar 
but is rather the product of the addition to such a periodical depres. 
sion of an exceptional dislocation of the economic life of the world” 
No attempt was made to formulate a policy to deal with the situation, 
as it was considered that the political, financial, and economic que. 
tions involved removed it outside the scope of the Internationg| 
Labor Organization, which is concerned primarily with social cop. 
ditions. It was agreed, however, that until remedies going to the roo 
of the trouble were adopted the members of the International! Lab, 
Organization should continue to press its program for the establis 
ment and coordination of labor exchanges, the promotion of public 
works, and the institution or extension of unemployment insurance, 





Discrimination of Large Employers Against Handicapped 
Workers 


NE-HALF of the largest employers in the United States do not 

hire handicapped persons for any kind of work, according to 
statement made on June 12, 1931, at the White House Conferenc: 
on Child Health and Protection.’ This statement was based a 
replies to questionnaires sent to 600 of the largest employers in the 
country. The character of the jobs in the plants can not always be 
adjusted to the handicapped, these employers declare, and unfavor 
able provisions in the workmen’s compensation acts make the employ: 
ment of persons with disabilities a financial risk. On the other hand, 
one-fourth of the employers stated that they did not discriminate at 
all against such workers. 

The White House Conference investigations have shown that ‘ther 
are approximately 8,000,000 physically and mentally handicapped 
young persons in the United States.” These findings have le 
directly to the consideration of the problem of converting those han: 
icapped into social assets. In spite of the large percentage of the 
great establishments barring from employment all handicapped pe- 
sons, there is an increasing recognition of the need of affording persons 
who have certain impairments opportunities to utilize their abilities 

The following reports of some employers, taken at random, indicate 
their objections to hiring abnormal persons: 

Steel producers state frankly that when sound workers are available, 
those with disabilities are not taken. It is pointed out that, in gel 
eral, the handicapped are likely to be less satisfactory as a result 0 
accompanying nervousness and mental depression. Attention is als! 
called to the strict liability provisions which, it is declared, make the 
employment of the handicapped impracticable. 








1 United States Daily, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1931, pp. 1 and 3, 
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Jt was found in the shoe industry that the handicapped group were 
mperamental and apparently expected particular consideration. 
{fanufacturers of vacuum cleaners called attention to the use of 
azardous machinery in their business, which calls for the making of 
eavy articles. This fact, together with the restrictions of the com- 
ensation acts, led them to the policy of not hiring the handicapped. 

On the other hand, railroads from time to time employ disabled 
ersons in case they have been crippled during the course of their 
ork. When practicable they are placed on jobs not interfered with 
y their respective disabilities. It is reported that such workers, as 
‘rule, have met the requirements of their jobs and are more devoted 
» their duties than normal persons. 

One employer in the rubber industry is of the opinion that no doors 

hould be closed against handicapped persons of working age. He 
ontends, however, that employers should not be held liable for acci- 
ents resulting directly from workers’ disabilities. 
Replies from other employers indicate that persons with impair- 
ents are either placed in sheltered positions or on jobs in which their 
hysical handicaps do not interfere in any way with their efficiency, 
therwise they are entirely debarred from employment. 
The White House Conference believes that the ‘‘public must come 
appreciate the fact that the handicapped child not only has the 
ame inalienable right to an opportunity to develop to the maximum 
{his capacity, but that it is a special duty of society to provide him 
ith that opportunity.” 
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ence Comparative Conditions in Government and in Private 
Employment 


N MAY, 1928, Congress passed an act directing the Personnel Clas- 

sification Board to survey the field services of the Government and 
» make a report on classification plans and compensation schedules, 
ith recommendations as to methods of administration. In February, 
929, the board presented a preliminary report dealing mainly with 
onditions in the departmental service. (See Labor Review, August, 
929, p. 133.) Its second report,' dealing with conditions in the field 
ervice of the Federal Government, was presented in February, 1931, 
ogether with recommendations as to classification, compensation, 
d methods of administration. Seventeen findings are presented, 
f which the first five deal with field conditions. 


General Conditions in the Field Service 


As A WHOLE, the field service still suffers, the board finds, from the 
haotic conditions which existed in the service at Washington before 
e reclassification movement of the past decade. There is, the 
‘port points out, no consistent and equitable system of allocations 
nd pay for positions involving the same work. Persons doing the 
ime work may be receiving widely different salaries, and persons 
celving the same salaries may be doing work of varying grades. 
itles of positions in the field are in the main unstandardized, and 
¢ “inadequate and sometimes misleading for purposes of budgeting, - 


ee —— 





‘United States. Personnel Classification Board. Closing report of wage and personnel survey. Wash- 


gton, 1931, 
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appropriating, and paying for personal services, recruiting q\i:lifieg 
employees, keeping meaningful records, and preparing corre:t ay) 
adequate communications and reports.”’ There 1s no unifori) play 


as to promotions and increases of pay for employees who have vain, 
in experience and usefulness. In fact, the situation as presen {eq jy 
these findings seems to be thoroughly confused and unstanda «ized 


Conditions in Government and in Private Employment 


THE remaining findings deal with wages and working conditions jy 
the Government service as compared with those in private employ. 
ment, the different service groups being considered separately. Tj. 
ing up, first, positions in the clerical, administrative, and fiscal servic 
and in the subprofessional service, the board finds that the }eder,| 
pay scale for positions paying less than $2,000 annually is, on the 
whole, more liberal than the average scale in private employment, 
but that for those paying more than $2,000 it is less liberal. Hoy. 
ever, a considerable number of employers pay rates higher than the 
Federal scale, even for the lower positions. 


Salaries in the Federal departmental service, when compared with those in the 
commercial world, are concentrated within narrow limits. The upper an lower 
limits for each grade are established by congressional mandate, and conse quent); 
salaries have a fixed and narrow range. On the other hand, the ranges of pay 
in the commercial world are as wide as thousands of executives, reasoning from 
their individual viewpoints, choose to make them. An infinite number of en. 
ployment conditions exist which undoubtedly influence the salaries paid in the 
respective concerns. A good example of the wide ranges of pay existing among 
private concerns for positions of the same grade and value may be found in ¢! 
salary distribution of employees performing duties similar to those of Coven. 
ment grade CAF-1. This group comprises a total of 92,648 workers receiving 
salaries ranging from $480 to $2,600 per annum, whereas the Governme::! rang 
for this grade was $1,260 to $1,560 per annum. (Welch Act.) 

The evidence submitted in the preliminary report shows that the pay fo 
routine clerical work in the Federal service is somewhat higher than that in private 
industry. As the elements of judgment and discretion, and finally executive 
ability, are introduced into the higher classes of employment, the remuneration 
in the commercial world takes a decided upward trend, and the rate of acceler- 
tion is greater than that in the Government salary scheme. In the higher types 
of employment the salary schedules are so regularly accelerated above (over: 
ment pay that it is reasonable to conclude that, in general, greater recoguition is 
given to administrative ability in industry than in the Federal service. 


In the custodial service the board finds that the Government pay 
scale is generally somewhat lower than the average pay for similil 
non-Government positions, whether these are above or below tle 
$2,000 level. 

In the professional and scientific services, as in the clerical vrou), 
salaries for positions below a certain level are apt to be better, anl 
those above it worse, in Government than in private employment. 

The Government pay scale for positions in the professional and _ scicntiit 
service compares favorably with the average pay for similar non-Governmell 
positions below the $3,800 level, but above the $3,800 level the Government pa 


scale is lower and the discrepancy becomes greater as the importance of tlie wot 
increases. 


When, however, the comparison is made between the Governmell 
and the larger colleges and universities as employers, it is found thil 
Government scale is apt to be more liberal than the average paid li 
such institutions, whether the position falls within the lower or upp 
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ified pay levels. However, in some of the institutions mentioned, positions 
and Mltof this kind command a considerably higher rate than the Government 
plan ays. ; x t 
ined The greatest discrepancy, however, appears in positions requiring 
d in fq high order of executive ability, for which, it was found, the salaries 
ized, paid by private concerns exceed, by anywhere from 100 per cent to 
500 per cent, those paid by the Federal Government for positions of 
equal responsibility. 












Presidents and vice presidents of large banks receive annual salaries ranging 
from $25,000 to $150,000 as compared with $15,000 received by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and $10,000 by the Undersecretary. The principal executives of the 
jeading insurance companies receive salaries five times greater than those received 
y the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau and his assistants. 


Federal employees compare favorably, the report finds, with those 
{ private concerns in the matter of stability, ‘‘but the Federal per- 
sonnel is now much less stable than it was during the first decade of 
his century and the stability is greater in the departmental than in the 
ield service.” 

The experience of private firms with rating systems as a means of 
selecting employees for salary increases has not been encouraging, it 
s stated, and several firms reported that they had discontinued the 
eitly Huse of such systems because of the difficulty of educating the super- 
* D®’ Bivisory force to use them properly. 

fom. Jn general, hours of work in the Government compare favorably 
in the with those in private employment, and leave privileges are apt to be 
inoue more liberal. Non-Government employers do not generally provide 

‘|i Mifetirement systems, but in some cases systems more liberal than the 
civing qa ederal retirement plan are provided, such as group insurance and 

range eooperative stock-purchasing plans. Civil service requirements for 
mployment in the Federal service are more exacting and thorough 
han entrance requirements generally for non-Government employ- 
ment. 
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celera- 
r types An Experiment in the Management of Indian Labor 
rOVerD 
ition is HE International Labor Review for May, 1931, contains an 
article on the management of Indian laborers which is of special 
it paygmterest in view of the general complaints about this type of labor in 
imilugeonnection with textile and other factory industries. The writer, 
w thlgbert Howard, is director of the Institute of Plant Industry at 
ndore, an enterprise which is supported by an annual grant from the 
-roupgndian Central Cotton Committee and by subscriptions from a number 
r, angel the States of Central India and Rajputana. As part of its work it 
nt. (fries on an agricultural experiment station, and the matter of secur- 


_otiiqaes 2nd keeping laborers presented difficulties. 


rime’ The institute lies alongside the city of Indore, an important manufacturing 
‘nit paiiind distributing center with a population of over 100,000. Nine large cotton 
.c WouMills find work for 12,000 workers. In addition, there are a number of ginning 
ictories and cotton presses. The institute therefore had to meet a good deal of 
bcal competition in building upitslabor force. It was clearly useless attempting 
Drecruit workers at rates below those readily obtained at the mills or in the city. 
di thal urther, if soon became apparent that if the institute was to succeed the director . 
aid b ould have to pay attention to the labor problem and devise means by which an 
Uppegcient and contented body of men, women, and children could be attracted and 
tained for reasonable periods. 


nme 
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Wages and Methods of Payment 


As A First step, what was considered a fair rate of wages we 
established. Thereafter two points were carefully observed: \Vagq, 
were paid regularly at stated dates and precautions were taken ) 
make sure that the worker got the whole wage, without deduction o 
commission of any kind. Regularity of payment is held highly 
important by the Indian worker. As for the second point, in many 
of the industrial establishments of India the worker secures his place 
by a payment to a foreman or recruiting agent, the amount to be de. 
ducted from his wages; in some there is a system of fines, these als 
being deducted, and there are said to be various unrecognized and 
unauthorized practices by which the amount of the wage which reaches 
the worker is diminished. The institute has no shops for the sale of 
food, makes no payments in kind, sees that the worker receives the 
full amount of his wages, and makes no attempt to influence the manner 
in which he spends it. 


Hours of Labor 


At First the institute observed the 10-hour day, which is common 
in India, but it was found that both men and animals suffered during 
the middle of the day in the hot season—April, May, and June—and 
the experiment of reducing working hours during these months to 63 
day was tried. Two shifts were worked, one of four hours in the 
morning and a second of two hours in the afternoon, with a rest inter. 
val of 6 hours from 10 a. m. to 4 p.m. Tomake this possible the work 
was speeded up, and both laborers and supervising staff were brought 
to realize that the 6-hour day could be snail only if everybody 


worked continuously and conscientiously. 


The first result observed was a marked improvement in the health and wel:- 
being of the men and animals, probably due to the operation of two factors 
The health-giving properties of the early morning air and the avoidance of exces 
sive sunlight. With the improvement in general health there was a correspond: 
ing reduction in cases requiring medical assistance. To everyone’s surprise it was 
found possible to speed up the work very considerably. The experiment of 
shortening the hours of labor was then extended to the rest of the year; working 
hours were reduced from 10 to 74%. * * 

In no case does the working period exceed 7% hours except for about a week st 
the sowing time of themonsoon crops. During this period both man and beast do 
not obtain much more than two hours off duty for food during the hours of day- 
light. A full 10-hour day at high pressure is then the rule, as all realize that the 
sowing of cotton and other crops is a race against time. As soon, however, 
sowing is over, the workers enjoy an extra day’s rest on full pay. 


This system of short hours has been in operation for three years, 
and has, Mr. Howard holds, been successful beyond all expectation 
“The miracle of speeding up Indian labor has been achieved ant 
shorter working hours have led not only to contentment but also to a 
increased output of work.” Its success involves, of course, careltl 
Danang of the work on the part of the supervising force to avoid any 
waste of time, and it also means attention to the workers’ preference 
and customs, where possible. 

While it is important to start work with the sun, it is equally important to allo" 
the laborers to reach their homes by sundown, particularly during the rains, whe! 
snakes abound. Indian workers like to reach home in daylight—a point «f gre! 
importance in obtaining their willing cooperation. Finally, it is very interest 
to note that the policy of the square deal on the part of the institute towards 
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laborers a8 regards hours is now being answered by a natural desire on the part of 
the workers to give the institute a square deal. Less supervision is becoming 
necessary; everybody realizes that a reduction in hours is only possible if real 


work is done. 5 
Other Conditions 


SimpLE 1-room cottages are provided, which are fumigated and 
whitewashed once a year, and a supply of pure drinking water is 
furnished. Medical attendance is free and so, for those earning 
under Rs. 30 ($10.95) a month, is medicine. The workers are exam- 
ined weekly, so that any precautionary treatment or advice may be 
given in good time. In this matter the personality of the doctor is 
important. ‘The workers deal with an unpopular man in a very 
effective fashion—they never make use of his services.” A provident 
fund has been established for the benefit of the educated members of 
the staff, but will not be extended to the ordinary workers unless and 
until they themselves ask for it, in order to prevent the suspicion 
which might rise if the management on its own initiative held back 
part of the workers’ pay for such a purpose. 

A system of promotions and transfers has been arranged. The 
different operations have been grouped under four heads, such as cul- 
tivation, compost making, improved irrigation methods, and the 
manufacture of sugar. A worker who learns to perform efficiently 
all the operations of one group is given a certificate of proficiency, 
which carries with it an increase of Rs. 1 (36.5 cents) per month in 
basic pay. When he has gained all four certificates he is eligible for 
transfer to other centers at higher pay. 

In this way the institute holds out hope and places it within the power of any 
man to increase his starting pay in four years by about 30 per cent. It also 
enables an ambitious laborer to save enough money in a few years to purchase a 
holding and to become a cultivator. This is now taking place. Every year a 
few of the laborers return to their villages with their savings to take up a holding 
on their own account. Others are deputed for work in the contributing States 
on increased pay. The vacancies are automatically taken either by younger 


members of the same family or by volunteers on the waiting list of temporary 
workers. 


Conclusion 


THE author admits that the system he describes is perhaps fully 
realizable only on a farm working under model conditions. Never- 
theless, he feels that there are a certain number of the elements of 
| - experiment which are universally valid in dealing with primitive 
abor. 


From the point of view of the worker it is perhaps most essential that he should 
feel that he is receiving a square deal. From the point of view of the manage- 
ment the best results are obtained by scrupulous attention to pay, short hours 
of intensive work, proper housing and medical care, and by interesting the 
worker in the undertaking through giving his work an educational value. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Physical Impairment Among Negro Factory Workers in 
Cincinnati 


HE Heart-Council of Greater Cincinnati has made several st iidie: 

of physical impairment among different groups of workers, the 
most recent being a report based on data derived from phy sieyi 
examinations of 1,032 Negro industrial workers in that city.! The 
men included in the study volunteered for the examination and repre- 
sented the rank and file of these workers, there being no requireiient 
except that they should be 20 years of age or over. The majority 
were employed at work requiring little mental effort but requiring 
from moderately hard to hard physical labor, nearly half of the inen 
working as ordinary laborers. The men were employed in 1:} fac- 
tories, considerably more than half working in foundries and in the 
manufacture of roofing materials. 

The mortality rates of Negroes are, in general, much higher than 
among whites and, while all the conditions causing these higher cleat} 
rates are not definitely established, it is indicated by recent studies 
that environment and ignorance of personal hygiene are the most 
important causes. The writer states that from available records it 
appears that the Negroes thrive best in the South and that health 
conditions were best in the days of slavery, when the majority lived 
under rural conditions to which they could most readily adapt then- 
selves. After the Civil War the Negro race was left to its own 
resources and during this period of readjustment suffered an appalling 
loss of life from disease. During the past two decades the situation 
among them has improved, although it is still unsatisfactory. Since 
the World War large numbers have migrated to the North where the 
colder climate, poor housing, and low incomes, with the resulting 
limitation of food and clothing, have been factors in the high mor- 
tality rate. In Cincinnati in the past 10 years the Negro popul:tion 
has increased from 7 per cent to 11 percent of the total population, the 
total number of Negroes in the city now being in excess of 45,()\)') 
The high mortality rate among this group has been a matter of con- 
cern to the various official and voluntary welfare organizations of the 
city and as a result of the work of these agencies there has been 3 
downward trend in the mortality rates during the past few years 
While there is much information available, therefore, as to sickness 
rates and causes of illness among these people, until the present cor- 
paratively little has been known of the physical condition of t!iose 
who are apparently well. In addition to the present study by the 
Heart Council, the Anti-Tuberculosis League is now having \-ray 
examinations made of the chests of a large number of the same group 





1 The Journal of Industrial Hygiene (Baltimore), May, 1931: ‘‘ Physical Impairment Among One ! 00: 
sand Negro Factory Workers, and Cardiovascular Impairment Among One Thousand Negro ! 1tory 
Workers,”’ by Floyd P. Allen, M. D, 
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of workers. On account of the interest of the council in diseases of 
the circulatory system it was desired to include a sufficiently large 
representation of the older workers but, as in a similar study among 
white machine and hand tool operators, it was found that a majority 
were under 45 years of age, both studies reflecting in a small way the 
tendency in industry to eliminate the older men. 

The medical history of each worker was taken as a preliminary to 
the physical examination and it was found, as was to be expected, 
that the acute infectious diseases led as causes of previous illnesses. 
Only 139 of the number had been vaccinated within the past five 
years and 421 were found never to have been successfully vaccinated. 
More than one-quarter of the group had never visited a dentist and 
627 secured dental care only in emergencies. Six men stated that 
they visited a dentist twice a year. ‘The dental examinations showed 
that more than three-fourths of the men were in need of dental care, 
many having infected gums. In numerous cases it was found that 
crowns were placed over good teeth for the purpose of adornment. 
Uncorrected visual defects were also numerous; complete correction 
was observed in only seven cases, and in some instances glasses were 
worn only for the sake of appearance. Sinus disease was found in 
about one-fourth of the group and cases of enlarged tonsils were 
numerous. 

The rate for diseases of the heart and blood vessels was very high 
in this group, 55.6 per cent of the men presenting cardiovascular 
lesions. The presence of these lesions was definitely associated with 
overweight, particularly among those under 40 years of age. The 
rate for the entire group was one and six-tenths times the rate for 
2,000 white workers in the same locality. This difference was found 
to approximate closely the ratio of colored to white deaths in Cin- 
cinnati in the 10-year period ending in 1929. A high percentage of 
these workers did not know that they had any significant heart defect 
and were also ignorant of the other major physical defects which 
were found among them. 

To sum up, of the total group only one was found who could be 
considered practically free cen defect, 88 had minor defects only, 
911 had significant defects, and 996 possessed defects, either minor or 
significant, which were unknown to them. It was considered by the 
examiners that all but a few of these workers would benefit by early 
medical care. It was a matter of wonder to the physicians making 
the examination that many of these men could continue at work 
daily at tasks requiring from moderate to great physical exertion. 
In fact, however, the writer states, it is a matter of knowledge ‘‘that 
many of them break down relatively early in life as a result of serious 
physical defects. Tuberculosis, syphilis, and the degenerative 
diseases are still exacting a large toll of life among these people, so 
great in fact that comparatively few survive to reach old age.” 


—_—_—_—_—= 0-2 
Mortality Rates Among Canadian Wage Earners 


HE June issue of the Statistical Bulletin, published by the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., contains an analysis of the 
mortality statistics of approximately 1,250,000 Canadian industrial 
policyholders of the company for the years 1925 to 1930, 
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During this period the death rate among the Canadian wo. 
earners and their dependents has been about 9 per cent higher {hay 
that of the industrial policyholders of the company in the Uniied 
States. The higher death rates are found entirely in the three 
Provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, but are 
especially high in Quebec. 

The trend of the Canadian death rate has been downward for os} 
of the preventable diseases in the six years and in 1930 a new low 
record was set for typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, influenza, 
tuberculosis of the respiratory system, and puerperal conditions. 
However, the improvement in the rates for diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis has not equaled that which has taken place in the United 
States, and there is still much to be accomplished in connection with 
these diseases, particularly in Quebec. 

Among the other important diseases the trend has not differed 
greatly from that observed for wage earners in the United States, 
In Canada the mortality from cancer has risen steadily and diabetes 
mortality increased rather sharply in the first half of the 6-year 
period but was fairly stationary in the last half, while a slightly 
lower mortality from chronic nephritis was shown in the rates for 
both countries. The death rate for organic heart disease had not 
increased in Canada but in the United States the rate has risen 
sugrertehy. 

he mortality statistics for the Canadian wage earners compare 
most favorably with those for the United States for deaths from 
violent causes. ‘The death rates for suicide are much lower in Canada, 
although the mortality from this cause rose in both countries in 1:30), 
Accidents are also the cause of fewer deaths in Canada, the rate for 
certain types of accidents such as burns, drownings, falls, and ma- 
chinery, railroad, and automobile accidents being much below the 
figures for this country. But the greatest contrast between the two 
countries is found in the figures for homicides. During the six years, 
only 39 homicidal deaths occurred among the Canadian wage earners, 
the death rate ranging from 0.2 to 0.8 per 100,000 insured lives. In 
the same period there were 7,368 homicides in the United States, 
with death rates which ranged in the different years from 7.0 to 7.7 
per 100,000. Some of this difference is accounted for by the large 
oumber of insured Negroes in this country among whom the rate 
for homicides is high, but making the comparison between white 
persons only the homicide death rate for Canada is still only approxi- 
mately one-sixth of that in the United States. 





Industrial Accidents in Uruguay, 1919 to 1928 


HE General Statistical Office of Uruguay has published statis- 

tics! of industrial accidents occurring in the Republic during 
the 14-year period from 1915 to 1928, which are the latest official 
figures published on this subject. The total number of industrial 
accidents reported in 1928 was 8,501, which is a decrease of 819 from 
the number reported for the previous year. 





1 Uruguay. Direccion General de Estadistica. Anuario Estadistico, 1928. Tomo XX XVII, par'« 6 
Montevideo, 1931. 
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™ The following table gives the number of industrial accidents for 
each year, from 1919 to 1928, by industry: 
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Eastern Interstate Conference on Labor Legislation 


N June 18 and 19, 1931, a conference of representatives of the 

labor departments of 10 East Central States was called by Goy, 
Gifford Pinchot at Harrisburg, Pa., to discuss the differences in the 
labor laws of the several States and to consider the possibility of put- 
ting them on a similar basis. Approximately 50 delegates were 
present, representing Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachv- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
West Virginia, and the United States Department of Labor. 

At the opening session on June 18, Dr. A. M. Northrup, secretary 
of labor and industry of Pennsylvania, presided, and explained the 
purpose of the conference. Addresses were made by the Honorable 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, and Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

The following subjects were briefly discussed at the general session: 
‘‘Compensation,’”’ by Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner, \ ew 
York; “Employment Offices,” by Edwin 8. Smith, of Massachusetts: 
“Employment of Minors,” by Clara Beyer, Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor; ‘‘Employment of Women,” by Beatrice 
McConnell, director, bureau of women and children, Pennsylvania; 
“Industrial Health,” by A. S. Gray, M. D., director, bureau of occu- 
pational diseases, Connecticut. 

At the conclusion of the morning session, sectional meetings were 
formed and group discussions were held on the following subjects: 
Compensation, employment offices, women and children, industrial 
health, and statistics. 

The general conference reconvened on Friday afternoon, at which 
time the reports and recommendations of the various sections or 
committees were received. 

The recommendations of the committee on workmen’s compensi- 
tion, while representing the consensus of the committee, were in 
several cases adopted only by a divided vote. The committee rejected 
a motion recommending “full coverage of all employments, including 
farm labor and domestic service.”” Complete reports of the five com- 
mittees, however, were adopted as read by the respective chairmen, 
with the exception of the report on industrial health, from which report 
the conference voted to strike out a provision for compulsory ex.i- 
inations for workmen prior to their employment. The meeting also 
voted to recommend to the governors of the respective States that a 
continuing committee be appointed, and that a date be determined 
upon, approximately six months hence, to consider further the topics 
discussed at this conference and also to consider other topics which 
were originally proposed for discussion by the conference of governors 
held in Albany, N. Y., on January 23 and 24, 1931. These topics 
included wages, living conditions, cost of medical service and |ho:- 
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talization in the areas represented, arbitration and conciliation, reha- 
Jitation, wage-claim collection, and administration and inspection. 
Governor Pinchot, in a letter of July 9, 1931, transmitting to the 
yreau of Labor Statistics a copy of the conference recommendations, 
tates that he is heartily in sympathy with the resolution for the 
ppointment of a continuing committee and that while he “would 
e exceedingly glad to-call a second meeting, if that were desired, | 
ope, nevertheless, that one of the other States will be willing to 
ponsor the next conference.” 

The following recommendations were made by the various commit- 
eg and adopted by the general conference: 


Recommendations of Committees 
Workmen’s Compensation 


THE COMMITTEE on workmen’s compensation recommended that— 
i. Provision be made for coverage of all occupational diseases 
der the workmen’s compensation acts of the several States. 

2. The workmen’s compensation statutes of the several States 
mnfer the fullest possible extraterritorial jurisdiction. 

3. The workmen’s compensation acts of the several States bring 
ithin coverage all hazardous occupations in which one or more 
rsons are employed. 

4, The workmen’s compensation acts of the several States bring 
ithin coverage all occupations in which one or more persons are 
ployed, except farm labor and domestic service. 

5. The workmen’s compensation acts of the several States provide 
|| medical service, either by statute provision or procedural per- 
Ission., 

6. The workmen’s compensation boards or commissions of the 
veral States be equipped with salaried staff physicians for assistance 
d counsel in the adjudication of compensation claims, 

7. The industrial boards or commissions of the several States be 
powered to fix, regulate, and control attorneys’ or representatives’ 
sin workmen’s compensation proceedings in all cases. 

8, —— provisions be adopted requiring insurance car- 
rs or self-insurers to pay a substantial amount in all compensable 
ndependent death cases and that the fund so accumulated be 
voted to rehabilitation work, or second-injury payments, or the 
ministrative expenses of the several departments. 

9. The schedule loss tables of the Federal longshoremen’s and 
tbor workers’ compensation act be construed as the standard 
asurement for permanent partial disabilities, and that deductions 
m such schedule awards for temporary total disability be limited 
the healing periods provided in the same act. 

10. Installments on permanent partial disability awards accruing 
er death shall not be considered as vested rights of the dependent 
addition to death benefits. 

ll. The general principle that the compensation rights of widows 
d dependents shall be independent of the rights of the injured 
rkman, 

12. The several States adopt the uniform compensation rate at a 
imum of not less than $20, and a minimum of not less than $10. 
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13. The general principle be adopted of charging against in dusty 
the full and necessary administrative expenses of the boards ani eoy, 
missions charged with the responsibility of enforcing the provisions 9: 
the compensation statutes. 1 

14. The industrial boards or compensation commissions of {hy 
several States be given sole jurisdiction as to questions of fact gn 
that appeals be permitted only to appellate courts on question of lay 


Public Employment Services 


On the subject of public employment offices the section recoy. 
mended— 

That State legislation governing public employment offices 
confined to a general provision making the establishment and ope. 
ation of a State system of public employment offices a mandatoy 
function of the department of labor, the corresponding, or othe 
appropriate executive department of the State government. 

That the function of a public employment service be defined }jimm 
the administrative authority as follows: 

1. To assist employers to secure suitable employees, and_ perso, 
seeking work to secure suitable employment. 

2. To assist in establishing and maintaining a balance between thy 
demand for and the supply of labor in the State. 

3. To serve as an authoritative source of information on employ. 
ment in the State and to this end that each local office study ani 
report periodically as to the causes and extent of unemployment init 
area. 

4. To assist and cooperate, as a means of improving the service ( 
its own offices, with such organizations as exist or may be created fu 
the purpose of developing vocational guidance, job specifications, ¢ 
other related functions. 

That annual State appropriations for public employment offices) 
based on the population of the State and that the minimum appropn 
ation be 5 cents per capita of population. 

That it be the function of the United States Employment Service! 
coordinate and promote the various State services but that it refrai 
from the independent operation of any direct placement offices in th 
States which maintain employment services, except offices established 
for ex-service men and agricultural districts. | 

That the governor of each State represented in this conference i 
point at least two representatives to serve on a regional committee 
public employment offices to make further study and recommenti 
tions in respect to the following: 

(a) Requirements for the various positions in the State employmel 
services, together with salary schedules. 

(6) Interstate clearance. 

(c) Other problems of administration ‘and employment office pm 
cedure, omitting statistical terms and procedure, to await the rep 
on public employment office statistics to be issued by the commutt 
on governmental labor statistics of the American Statist 
Association. 

That the States represented in this conference approve the est#! 
lishment in their respective States of a demonstration public empl! 
ment office, financed in part or as a whole out of private funds, 
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IStry 
COM. 
Ns of 


jeans of improving the present functioning of the public employment 
fhees of the State. 
Private Employment Agencies 


In respect to legislation governing private fee-charging employment 
rencies the section recommended— 

1. That the licensing, bonding, and regulation of private fee- 
arging employment agencies be a function of the State rather than 
f local governments and that the department of labor or other 
prresponding or appropriate executive department of the State be 
sponsible for the administration of this function. 

2. That legislation be enacted in each State providing that the 
peration of fee-charging private employment agencies involves such 
definite public interest as to justify public regulation of all their 
ts. 

3. That the license fee and bond be adequate to prevent exploitation 
f applicants for employment. 

4. That the governor of each State represented in this conference 
ppoint a special committee to draft a law providing for the State 
ensing and other regulation of private fee-charging employment 
pencies. 
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mn the Labor Laws for Women 

ploy. * labor laws for women, the following measures were recom- 

Vv and ended : 

fen Hours of work.—Daily, 8; weekly, 48; 6-day week; lunch period, 
minutes; not more than six continuous hours’ work without a rest 

ce om lunch period of 30 minutes. 

od {ulm Night work.—The elimination of work between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

manufacturing and mechanical industries, mercantile establish- 

ents, hotels, and restaurants. 

Prohibited occupations.—No prohibition of occupation on the basis 

sex, except where scientific research has proved an occupation to be 

hore hazardous to women than to men. 

Seats —Provision of suitable and adequate seats for employed 

omen. 

Wages—The committee favored the principle of minimum-wage 

vislation and expressed the belief that much can be accomplished by 

perimentation with the recommendatory type of law until such 

ne as mandatory wage legislation may be declared constitutional. 

Home work.—Application of factory standards to industrial work 

bne in the homes. 
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Labor Laws for Minors 


The following protective measures were recommended for em- 
obyed minors: 

Minimum age of employment at any occupation, 16 years during 
hool hours, 14 years outside of school hours. Compulsory school- 
tendance standards to be amended to meet these requirements. 
Employment certificates for all minors under 18 years of age, includ- 
f proof of age, promise of employment, designation of occupation 
d hours of work, and physical examination by an authorized phy- 
lan. Proof-of-age cards for minors 18 to 21. 

Hours of work.—Minors, 14 to 16 years—daily 8, weekly 48 (con- 
luation-school hours to be included in total hours); 6-day week; 
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lunch period of 30 minutes; night work to be prohibited between ¢ 
p.m. and 7 a.m. _Minors, 16 to 18 years—daily 8, weekly 48: (\-<day 
week; lunch period of 30 ‘minutes; night work to be prohibited for 
girls between 7 p.m. and 6 a. m., and for boys between 10 p. in. ang 
6 a.m. 

Prohibited occupations —The committee recognized the field ¢ 
hazardous occupations for minors as one requiring special inde and 
consideration, and in view of the study of hazardous occupations noy 
planned by a national committee of the United States Children 
Bureau, urged that a continuing committee of this group meet for th 
purpose of considering the findings of their study. 


Wages.—Mandatory minimum-wage legislation for minors under | 
years of age. 

Street trades —The minimum age of employment and the regulation, 
of hours applying to other occupations to apply equally to stree 


trades. Employment certificates to be required as a means of en. 
forcement and provisions for identification to be made by means of; 
badge. The distributor to be held responsible for distributing news 
papers only to children having the required badges. 

Industrialized agriculture —The minimum age “of employment and 


the regulations as to hours of work applying to other occupations 
should apply equally to children employed in industrialized agri. 
culture. 

Compensation.—Additional compensation for children injured whik 
illegally employed, the additional amount to be a liability of the 
employer. 

Home work.—The standards applying to other occupations to apply 


equally to industrial work done in the home. 

Continuation schools. onsideration should be given to the 
development of a program for obtaining a closer integration hetween 
the early industrial experience of young employed minors and thei 
available background and training, using the continuation schools # 
the means of securing such coordination. 





Legislation for Women and Minors 


The following recommendations were made as regards lezislatia 
for women and minors: 

Education.—The carrying on, as a fundamental responsibility of tht 
departments of labor and industry, of a continuous and consistel 
educational campaign to secure the enactment of needed legislation, 
and to make possible the most effective enforcement of existing 
legislation. 

The establishment of bureaus of women and children within tl 
State departments of labor to carry on scientific investigations 
the changing problems arising in industry. 

Enforcement.—Recognizing that the value of the recommend 
standards is directly dependent upon the adequacy of the enforee 
ment machinery and technique developed in each of the enforcill 
departments, the committee recommended the following: 

1. That each State set up and enforce minimum standaris of es 

erience and training for its inspectorial force in order that 
important function may be effectively carried on. 
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‘0 (> That the work of enforcing the woman and child labor laws be, 
if herever possible, the task of a specialized group of inspectors within 
ie department. 
°( > That there be a group of technical inspectors especially equipped 
handle the various special problems relating to the well-being of 
oman and child workers. 
4. That the number of inspectors in each department should be 
ficient so that at least two adequate inspections per year may be 
nade of each establishment coming under the jurisdiction of the 
epartment. } 
S (ost—*The committee is fully aware that the realization of its 
ommendations concerning the administration of labor laws for 
: omen and children will require the expenditure of greater funds 
‘\100 MD on have heretofore been available; it believes that the educational 
‘Ue S ocram already recommended must be so carried on as to convince 
‘ oi e public of the benefits to our communities which will flow from such 
>" “penditure.” 
“VST Several other questions were raised in the committee, concerning 
Miphich it felt that it was not ready to recommend any action. Two 
' sl these questions, however, were regarded as especially meriting 
‘OIE ther consideration, i. e., the matter of a recommended study by 
“SI Hihe Federal Women’s Bureau concerning the employment of women 
fore and after childbirth, and a proposed study of the question of 
pecial provisions regulating the employment of retarded children. 


Industrial Health 
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“PPR The recommendations of this section were as follows: 


Ventilation, temperature, humidity, lighting, air space.—Adequate 
andards for ventilation, temperature, humidity, fighting, and air 
hace, the specific minimums not to be adopted in the law but power 
) establish specific standards to be lodged in the administrative 
thorities of each State.’ 

Drinking water.—Legal requirement that drinking water not inferior 
) the community water supply be furnished; that the water be pro- 
ded through adequately protected angle-jet drinking fountains or 
ough individual drinking cups, and that reasonable access to 
inking water be permitted employees at all times. 

Toilet facilities.—Provision of convenient and adequate toilet facil- 
es for each sex, the power to establish specific standards to be given, 
States that have no definite requirements, to the administrative 
thorities of the State.! 

Wash and dressing rooms.—Requirement of adequate wash and 
sssing rooms for each sex, power to establish specific standards to 
lodged in the administrative authorities of each State. ! 

Lunch rooms.—Requirement that eating places other than work- 
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\endedi™oms be furnished and that these be used for that purpose; lunch 
nforce@™@oms to be required where employees are engaged in processes or 
‘orclif™m™m™posed to materials harmful to health. 

Seating facilities—Provision of suitable seats proportionate to the 
of e™inber of employees. 
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Committee also recommended that for the determination of these specific standards, the highest stand- 

how found in existing labor laws should be considered, and suggested consultation with the United 
tes Public Health Service, the American Public Health Association, the American Standards Associa- 
n, the National Safety Council, and other similar organizations. 
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Cleaning and physical upkeep of place of employment.—M ain enang, 
of workrooms in a safe and sanitary condition, with due consideratig, 
for the health and safety of the employees. 

Placing of equipment so as to permit freedom of action on the py 
of the worker, aisle spaces to be adequate and unobstructed, materiy 
to be piled in an orderly manner, waste material to be prope} 
stored, and exits to be adequate and unobstructed. ; 

First aid.—Provision of competent personnel and adequate equip, 
ment for administering first aid in all work places. 

General health considerations.—Requirement that all rooms, build. 
ings, and places where labor is employed shall be so constructe; 
equipped, and arranged, operated and conducted, in all respects, as t; 
provide reasonable and adequate protection for the life, health, ay 
safety of all persons employed therein. 

Occupational diseases.—Requirement of reports of all occupations 
diseases from all physicians diagnosing and/or treating such cases, an 
by all employers having knowledge of cases of such diseases amon 
their employees. | 

Provision of protective devices and measures necessary for thy 
prevention of any or all occupational diseases. 


Statistics 


The section of statistics reported as follows: 

“The section urges that in any State the functions of the bureau of 
labor statistics, as such, be recognized as of equal importance wit 
those of any other bureau of the department. The need for adequate 
appropriation for a bureau of labor statistics is fundamental. 


“The section recognizes the desirability of having the collection ¢ 
labor statistics in the various States on a uniform basis and urge 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics to draft a model fom 
of law for the direction and guidance of the State bureaus. _ 

“Phe section asks the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
make a survey in detail of the work now being done and studies bei 
made by each of the State bureaus of labor statistics, ascertainig 
the scope of such studies and the total personnel and appropriatia 
of each bureau. 

‘“‘Due to time limitations, the section did not attempt to formulat 
an outline of minimum requirements for a State bureau of lab 
statistics. However, it wishes to call attention to the follow 
resolution passed by the Association of Governmental Officials 
Industry of the United States and Canada at its annual meeting bel 
recently in Boston, which resolution this section indorses: 

“Whereas comprehensive and reliable information with reference to the tren 
of employment and the earnings of wage earners is essential in order that al! 
measures adopted for the relief of the unemployed, or any plan for the issuant 
of unemployment insurance, or the setting up of unemployment reserve fund 
may be based on a full knowledge of conditions and sound judgment: Therelit 
be it 

‘Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of ™ 
United States and Canada urge all State bureaus of labor and like agen 
which are not already engaged in the collection of pay-roll data from repres¢t 
tive manufacturing establishments to undertake such collection periodically 
tens tid following the so-called standard plan adopted by the Uni 

t 


ates Bureau of Labor Statistics and by a number of leading industrial State 
That the scope of such collection of pay-roll data be extended to include 
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Hpuilding industry, wholesale and retail trade, public utilities, agriculture, office 
employment, employment in hotels and restaurants, and all other important 
felds of employment. That wherever possible or expedient the results be 
resented classified by sex and earnings of employees. That efforts be made 
also to secure and publish periodically data with reference to employment by 
overnmental agencies—State, county, and municipal—and employment on 
public works, whether constructed directly by governmental agencies or under 
contract, in order to determine the extent to which such public works contribute 
to an increase in the amount of available employment. 


“Supplementary to this resolution, the section makes the following 
recommendations : 

“That accident and compensation statistics be compiled on the 
basis of man-hour exposure and that separate presentations of acci- 
dent statistics by sex and minor classifications be made wherever 
racticable. 

“That statistics of entrance wage rates of common labor by indus- 
tries be compiled. 

“That statistics of piece rates for standard units by industries be 
compiled. 

“That sample surveys of unemployment in important industrial 
T thei areas be made in accordance with a plan to be recommended by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“These in addition to the obvious duties of the State bureaus to 
compile statistics of wages and hours of labor by industry and occu- 
pations, classified by sex and range of wage rates. Special subjects 
of investigation must remain within the discretion of the various 
State bureaus and be guided and controlled by the industrial condi- 
ions in each State.” 
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Executor’s Rights Under Employers’ Liability Act Depend Upon 
Rights of Employee at Death 
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HE right of a representative under the Federal employers’ 
liability act is derivative and depends upon the continuance of a 
mght in the injured employee at the time of his death. (Flynn, 
ae v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 283 
1S. 53.) 

From the facts in the case it appears that suit was filed under the 
Federal employers’ liability act, by the executor for the benefit of 
Flynn’s widow and children, against the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., for negligently causing the death of Edward 
L. Flynn. It was alleged that the injury was suffered on December 4, 
1923, and that it caused Flynn’s death on September 1, 1928. Suit 
was filed on May 15, 1929, and it was the contention of the railroad 
ompany that ‘“‘no right of action for wrongful death, occurring more 
than two years after the accident causing the death, where the dece- 
lent had never brought suit on such accident, accrues to the personal 
epresentative of his estate.”” The Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
hecticut rendered a judgment in favor of the railroad company and 
the executor carried the case to the United States Supreme Court. 
He argued that the statute of limitations begins to run at the time of 
leath and that it was at that time and not until then that the cause 
of action accrued to the representative. 
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In referring to the employers’ liability act (act of April 22, 199 
ch. 149, 35 Stat. L. 65, 66; act of April 5, 1910, ch. 143, 36 Stat, |, 
291), the counsel for the executor alleged that— 


The act does not, in express terms, make the personal representative’s right 
maintain an action dependent upon the existence of a right of action in thy 
decedent immediately before he dies. It intends that in all cases there s}\q)| be 
but one recovery for the wrongful act, and that the dependent’s right sha!) not jy 
barred unless the deceased had received satisfaction in his lifetime either by sett|., 
ment and adjustment or by adjudication in the courts. 

True, at the time of his death, the decedent had no right of action; but this ya 
not due to an affirmative extinguishment of his right, but to lapse of time, affect. 
ing his right of action alone. 

The act declares two distinct and independent liabilities resting upon tip 
common foundation of a wrongful injury, and based upon altogether (iffere,; 
principles. The cause of action created for the benefit of the dependents of 
employee who dies as a result of his injuries is not a representative righi, but , 
separate and distinct right which is vested in certain designated dependents 
It includes no damages which the employee might have recovered in aii action, 
brought by him during his lifetime. It is for the loss and damage sustained }y 
the relatives dependent upon the decedent. | 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the Supreme Cour 
which affirmed the lower courts, saying in part as follows: 

The act of 1908 gives a right of action to the employee or, in case of his death, ty 
his personal representative for the benefit of the widow and children, and provides 
that no action shall be maintained ‘‘unless commenced within two years from the 
day the cause of action accrued.” Section 6. Obviously Flynn’s right of action 
was barred, but it is argued that the right on behalf of the widow and childrep 
is distinct; that their cause of action could not arise until Flynn’s death, and that 
therefore the two years did not begin to run until September 1, 1928. But the 
argument comes too late. It is established that the present right, although not 
strictly representative, is derivative and dependent upon the continuance of 4 
right in the injured employee at the time of his death. (Michigan Centra! Rail 
road Co. v. Vreeland, 227 U. 8S. 59, 70.) On this ground an effective release by 
the employee makes it impossible for his administrator to recover. (Mellon », 
Goodyear, 277 U.S. 335, 344.) The running of the two years from the tiie whe 
his cause of action accrued extinguishes it as effectively as a release (Hngel 0. 
Davenport, 271 U. 8. 33, 38), and the same consequence follows. Our couclusion 
that this action could not be brought is required by the former decisions of this 


court. 
———- —ma 0 oo 


Railway Employee Aware of Danger Held to have Assumed Risk 
of Injury 


P Scheer ve putting his head out of the cab window, with [ul 
knowledge of the negligence and the consequent danger arisitg 
when the engineer opened wide the throttle, causing a large quantity 
of cinders to come out of the smokestack, and thereafter suffering an 
injury when a cinder lodged in his eye, was held by the Supreme Cour! 
of Kansas to have assumed the risk under the Federal employers 
liability act. (Blevins v. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 299 Pac. 593.) 
The facts of the case show that Blevins was engaged in interstat? 
commerce as a fireman in the Union Pacific Railroad Co.’s yards lt 
Kansas City. The engineer, after effecting a coupling to sever 
cattle cars, opened the throttle to its full capacity, causing a sever 
exhaust, which threw out of the smokestack a large volume of hl 
cinders. Immediately prior to this Blevins had coaled the engitt 
with fine coal and had taken his position in the cab when he saw tl 
engineer open the throttle to its full capacity. It was Blevins’ duty 
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008 Mito look ahead to see if there were any other engines coming. To 
|, Bccomplish this he put his head outside the cab window and the 
| njury to his eye resulted. Suit was filed by the employee under the 
ederal employers’ liability act and the railroad company claimed as 
| , defense that Blevins had assumed the risk. Evidence was presented 
I! \e i) show that Blevins knew that an engine threw sparks or cinders out 
»f the smokestack, that these were increased when fine coal was used, 
hat an exhaust would force a large volume into the air, and that they 
vere likely to fall in his eyes while his head was outside the cab 
window. 

The District Court of Wyandotte County, Kans., rendered a 
udgment in favor of the employee and the company appealed to the 
upreme Court of Kansas. In applying the doctrine of assumption 
pf risk under the Federal employers’ liability act the court said: 

The courts appear to have made a general division of negligent acts creating a 
janger not assumed by the employee, and negligent acts assumed by an employee 
» the course of his employment. 
The negligent acts of employer or coemployee that are sudden and of which 
ourt the employee has no notice or knowledge, creating a danger which can not be 
oreseen, are not assumed. 
Where the employee has full knowledge of the negligence and appreciates the 
h, to fmdanger arising therefrom, he assumes the risk, if he continues in the employment. 


Vides 


thee ‘The court cited several cases supporting this view and continued 
ction famthe opinion reversing the judgment of the district court, by saying in 


dren part as follows: 
that 
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t the The sole question in the case, as now presented, is whether the negligence 
h not gmestablished by the evidence is of such character that knowledge thereof charges 
of gggue employee with an appreciation of the danger arising therefrom. Knowledge 












if the negligence is admitted. In fact, the plaintiff is the only person who 
bbserved it. He also admitted that he knew the consequences that would follow 
rom the pulling of the throttle to its full capacity. 

) The plaintiff was an experienced fireman, and had been working on this particular 
b forabout four months. We must assume that he was a man of ordinary intelli- 
fence and would therefore be expected to know and appreciate the things that are 
bvious to the ordinary apprehension. His own statements clearly indicate that 
le comprehended the nature and degree of the danger arising from the opening of 
he throttle, and that he voluntarily put his head out of the cab window knowing 
hat he was likely to get a cinder in his eye. He assumed the risk, and must abide 
he consequence. 
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ta assachusetts Court Holds “‘Tips’’ are Wages Under Compensa- 
in tion Act 


tity HE Massachusetts Supreme Court on June 1, 1931, affirmed a 
g al decree of the industrial accident board holding that “tips’”’ 
our Meceived by a waitress constituted part of her “earnings” within the 
vers Mmeaning of the ‘‘average weekly wages”’ provision of the compensation 
.) fiaw (Ethel Power’s case, 176 N. E. 621). 

Ethel Power was employed as a waitress in a restaurant and received 
ijuries while in the course of her employment. Before a single 
ember of the industrial board the findings were made that according 
) the contract of employment the employee was to receive $8 per 
eek and whatever tips should be given her by the patrons of the 
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gin Mmestaurant. The tips averaged $12 a week. 
the The full board affirmed and adopted the findings of the single 
duty Member, but also ruled that the tips received were part of the average 
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weekly wages, which therefore amounted to $20. Upon appeal py 
the employer to the superior court it was held that $8 constituted the 
average weekly wage. The decree of this court caused the employe 
to seek a ruling by the State supreme court as to whether the tips sp 
received might be considered part of her average weekly wages. 

By definition under the Massachusetts workmen’s compensation 
law (Gen. Laws, 1921, ch. 152, sec. 1(1)), “average weekly wages” 
are ‘the earnings of the injured employee during the 12 calendar 
months immediately preceding the date of injury.” As to whether 
tips constituted part of the “average weekly wages” the supreme 
court said that the question was a new one before that court, and 
further that there were only a few American decisions “pertinent to 
this point.”” Several cases under the English act were cited in which 
it was held that the ‘‘earnings”’ included “tips.” This interpretation 
of the English statute had been given long before the passage of the 
Massachusetts act. The American decisions referred to by the court 
arose in New York, and involved tips received by a taxicab driver 
and by a Pullman porter, and it was held in those cases that the tips 
received with the knowledge of the employer were to be included in 
ascertaining the average weekly wages, as the basis of compensation. 
The court also referred to a ruling of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Accident Board in 1914, in Hatchman’s case, in which the board so 
interpreted the act ‘‘that tips were to be included in ascertaining the 
average weekly wages or earnings.” In the absence of an adjudication 
by the State supreme court, this interpretation has been followed since 
1914. 

Mr. Chief Justice Rugg, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

It seems plain that from the standpoint of the employee the tips in the cas 
at bar were in the nature of wages or earnings. The stipend paid to her by the 
employer was the smaller part of the actual income received by her as a conse- 
quence of her labor for him. 

The situation was fully understood and freely assented to by the employer. 
There was no deception. No divided duty was thereby created on the part of 
the employee. Her loyalty to the employer was not alloyed by the courtesy 
and efficiency rendered to patrons, which were the basis of their gratuities to 
her. As to each customer of the employer the tip to the employee was a gift 
and not founded on an obligation, but the aggregate thus received was depend- 
able although fluctuating according to the amount of patronage coming to the 
employer. 

Service may be rendered upon a reasonable expectation of reward without 
forming the basis of a debt. The tips were in the nature of part payment for 
the service received by the patrons at the place of business of the employer. 
Payments made to his employee by his patrons with the approval! of the 
employer under the protection of his place of business and for his benefit, bear 
a close analogy to wages paid by him. 

There was nothing illegal in the retention of tips by the employee in these 
circumstances. If the employer had established a rule of his restaurant forbidding 
tips, the direct wage expense to him probably would have been increased to make 
up in substance for the loss in revenue to the employees and that doubtless 
would have been reflected in an increase in the prices charged to patrons. The 
employer, in effect, saved in direct outgo for wages the amount received by the 
employee in tips. 

During the course of the opinion the court referred to severtl 
jurisdictions in which statutes have been enacted relative to tips, 
and observed that— 


The idea of tipping is distasteful to some people who would prefer to pay ! 
increased charges enough to enable the appropriate wage to be paid directly © 
the employee by the employer. There is a feeling that tips are not in harmoly 
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th the spirit of American institutions and that they tend to put the recipient 


wi - ~ dena 
by in a dependent or servile position and to undermine independence of character. 


the The court, continuing, said that there is in certain employments 
yee in the State a tipping custom existing which must be recognized 
» S( ° 

) since— 
ion It has in those employments a vital effect upon the terms and conditions of 


,) jabor and the relations of employer and employee. It is a custom by which the 
employer in the case at bar reaped a financial benefit in the lower payments 
dar [i made by him each week to secure the services of the employee. 


Although some difficulty may arise, the court said, in fixing the 
insurance rate in a case in which the pay roll of the employer dis- 
closes all of the earnings of the employee, and in one in which it 
does not, still the principle can not be affected. The employee in 
the latter case is bound ‘‘to make full disclosure for the purpose of 
enabling just insurance rates to be fixed.” 

In concluding the opinion reversing the decree of the lower court, 
the supreme court said: 

We are of opinion that the finding of the board to the effect that the tips con- 
stituted a part of the average weekly wage can not be pronounced unwarranted 
inlaw. It hardly needs to be added that this decision is confined strictly to the 
facts here disclosed. 


The result is that the decree is reversed and a decree is to be entered in favor 
of the employee on the basis of average weekly earnings of $20. 
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isconsin Law Relating to Issuance of Injunctions in Labor 
ie Disputes 

cas HE 1931 session of the Wisconsin Legislature enacted into law 
bes: (Acts of 1931, ch. 376) a comprehensive statute relating to litiga- 

“ Bition arising out of labor disputes and limiting the jurisdiction of courts 
in such cases. 

Wisconsin by virtue of this act becomes the first State to enact a 
omplete and comprehensive code governing the public policy of the 
tate toward collective bargaining and the use of the injunction in 
labor disputes. 

Among the matters provided for in the act are: The right of labor 
0 collective bargaining, the prohibition of discriminatory labor con- 
racts, legalizing certain conduct in labor disputes, immunity of 
members of associations or organizations for responsibility of the acts 
of individuals, the use of injunctions and the right of appeal from 
same, the enumeration of the rights of individuals in contempt cases, 
ind, finally, penalties for the violation of any provision contained in 
he act. The provisions of the act are as follows: 
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Section 268.18. Public policy as to collective bargaining—The public policy of 
his State is declared as follows: 

Negotiation of terms and conditions of labor should result from voluntary 
igreement between employer and employees. Governmental authority has 
permitted and encouraged employers to organize in the corporate and other forms 
bf capital control. In dealing with such employers, the individual unorganized 
vorker is helpless to exercise actual liberty of contract and to protect his freedom 
of labor, and thereby to obtain acceptable terms and conditions of employment. 
therefore it is necessary that the individual workman have full freedom of 
sociation, self-organization, and designation of representatives of his own choos- 
hg, to negotiate the terms and conditions of his employment, and that he shall 
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be free from the interference, restraint or coercion of employers of labor, vr theip 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or in self-organizaticy oy j 
other concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutug} 
aid or protection. 

Sec. 268.19. Contracts—Every undertaking or promise made after tl, taking 
effect of this section, whether written or oral, express or implied, between gn, 
employee or prospective employee and his employer, prospective emy)|\ yer ¢ 
any other individual, firm, company, association, or corporation, where!) 





(1) Either party thereto undertakes or promises to join or to remain a 1embe 
of some specific labor organization or organizations or to join or remain a inembe 
of some specific employer organization or any employer organization or organizg. 
tions; or 

(2) Either party thereto undertakes or promises not to join or not to remaing 
member of some specific labor organization or any labor organization or organizg. 


tions, or of some specific employer organization or any employer organization o 
organizations; or 

(3) Either party thereto undertakes or promises that he will withdraw froy 
an employment relation in the event that he joins or remains a member of some 
specific labor organization or any labor organization or organizations, or of some 
specific employer organization or any employer organization or organizations: 

Is hereby declared to be contrary to publie policy and shall not afford any bagi 
for the granting of legal or equitable relief by any court against a party to such 
undertaking or promise, or against any other persons who may advise, urge 
induce, without fraud, violence, or threat thereof, either party thereto to act jy 
disregard of such undertaking or promise. This section in its entirety is suppl. 
mental to and of subsection (1) of section 103.46 of the statutes. 

Sec. 268.20. Lawful conduct in labor disputes —(1) The following acts whethe 
performed singly or in concert, shall be legal: 

(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any work or to remain in any relation of 
employment regardless of any promise, undertaking, contract or agreement iy 
violation of the public policy declared in section 268.19; 

(b) Becoming or remaining a member of any labor organization or of any en. 
ployer organization, regardless of any such undertaking or promise as is described 
in section 268.19; 

(c) Paying or giving to, any person any strike or unemployment benefits w 
insurance or other moneys or things of value; 

(d) By all lawful means aiding any person who is being proceeded against in, 
or is prosecuting any action or suit in any court of the United States or of any 
State; 

(e) Giving publicity to and obtaining or communicating information regarding 
the existence of, or the facts involved in, any dispute, whether by advertising 
speaking, patrolling any public street or any place where any person or persons 
may lawfully be, without intimidation or coercion, or by any other met}iod ne 
involving fraud, violence, breach of the peace, or threat thereof; 


(f) Ceasing to patronize or to employ any person or persons, but nothing hereia 
shall be construed to legalize a secondary boycott; 

(g) Assembling peaceably to do or to organize to do any of the acts |ieretofore 
specified or to promote lawful interests; 

(h) Advising or notifying any person or persons of an intention to do any d 


the acts heretofore specified; 

(t) Agreeing with other persons to do or not to do any of the acts heretofore 
specified ; 

(j) Advising, urging, or inducing without fraud, violence, or threat there0, 
others to do the acts heretofore specified, regardless of any such undertaking of 
promise as is described in section 268.19; and 

(k) Doing in concert any or all of the acts heretofore specified shal! ot ol 
stitute an unlawful combination or conspiracy. 

(1) Peaceful picketing or patrolling, whether engaged in singly or in number, 
shall be legal. 

(2) No court, nor any judge or judges thereof, shall have jurisdiction to |ssvt 
any restraining order or temporary or permanent injunction which, in specific” 
general terms, prohibits any person or persons from doing whether sing!y or! 
concert, any of the foregoing acts. 

Sec. 268.21. Responsibility for unlawful acts—No officer or member of #! 
association or organization, and no association or organization participating “ 
interested in a labor dispute (as these terms are defined in section 268.29) shall be 
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held responsible or liable in any civil action at law or suit in equity, or in any 
riminal prosecution, for the unlawful acts of individual officers, members, or 
agents, except upon proof by a preponderance of the evidence and without the 
id of any presumptions of law or fact, both of (a) the doing of such acts by per- 
-ons Who are Officers, members or agents of any such association or organization, 
and (b) actual participation in, or actual authorization of, such acts, or ratification 
f such acts after actual knowledge thereof by such association or organization. 

Sec. 268.22. Public policy as to labor litigation.—In the interpretation and 
application of sections 268.23 to 268.26, the public policy of this State is declared 

be: 

” Bquity procedure that permits a complaining party to obtain sweeping injunc- 
ive relief that is not preceded by or conditioned upon notice to and hearing of the 
responding party or parties, or that issues after hearing based upon written 
affidavits alone and not wholly or in part upon examination, confrontation and 
cross-examination of witnesses in open court, is peculiarly subject to abuse in 
labor litigation for the reasons that 

(1) The status quo can not be maintained but is necessarily altered by the 
injunction, 

19) Determination of issues of veracity and of probability of fact from affidavits 
of the opposing parties that are contradictory and, under the circumstances, 
ntrustworthy rather than from oral examination in open court is subject to 
grave error; 
~ (3) Error in issuing the injunctive relief is usually irreparable to the opposing 
party; and 
(4) "Delay incident to the norma! course of appellate practice frequently makes 
ltimate correction of error in law or in fact unavailing in the particular case. 

Sec. 268.23. Injunctions: Conditions of issuance; restraining orders.—(1) No 
Scourt nor any judge or judges thereof shall have jurisdiction to issue a temporary 
or permanent injunction in any case involving or growing out of a labor dispute, 
as defined in section 268.29, except after hearing the testimony of witnesses in 
open court (with opportunity for cross-examination) in support of the allegations 
of a complaint made under oath, and testimony in opposition thereto, if offered, 
and except after findings of all the following facts by the court or judge or judges 
hereof; 

(a) That unlawful acts have been threatened or committed and will be executed 
or continued unless restrained; 

(b) That substantial and irreparable injury to complainant’s property will 
ollow unless the relief requested is granted; 

(c) That as to each item of relief granted greater injury will be inflicted upon 
omplainant by the denial thereof than will be inflicted upon defendants by the 
pranting thereof; 

(d) That the relief to be granted does not violate the provisions of section 
268.20; 

(e) That complainant has no adequate remedy at law; and 

(f) That the publie officers charged with the duty to protect complainant’s 
property have failed or are unable to furnish adequate protection. 

(2) Such hearing shall be held after due and personal notice thereof has been 

riven,in such manner as the court shall direct, to all known persons against whom 
elief is sought, and also to those public officers charged with the duty to protect 
omplainant’s property: Provided, however, That if a complainant shall also allege 
hat unless a temporary restraining order shall be issued before such hearing may 
be had, a substantial and irreparable injury to complainant’s property will be 
navoidable, such a temporary restraining order may be granted upon the expira- 
lon of such reasonable notice of application therefor as the court may direct by 
order to show cause, but in no case less than 48 hours. 
(3) Such order to show cause shall be served upon such party or parties as are 
sought to be restrained and as shall be specified in said order, and then only 
pon testimony under oath, or in the discretion of the court, upon affidavits, 
uflicient, if sustained, to justify the court in issuing a temporary injunction upon 
hearing as herein provided for. 

(4) Such a temporary restraining order shall be effective for no longer than five 
lays, and at the expiration of said five days shall become void and not subject 
0 renewal or extension: Provided, however, That if the hearing for a temporary 
junction shall have been begun before the expiration of the said five days the 
‘straining order may in the court’s discretion be continued until a decision is 
cached upon the issuance of the temporary injunction. 
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(5) No temporary restraining order or temporary injunction shall }¢> issued 
except on condition that complainant shall first file an undertaking with a lequat 
security sufficient to recompense those enjoined for any loss, expense, or (Jama ; 
caused by the improvident or erroneous issuance of such order or injunction 
including all reasonable costs (together with a reasonable attorney’s f¢¢) and 
expense against the order or against the granting of any injunctive relic; Sought 
in the same proceeding and subsequently denied by the court. , 

(6) The undertaking herein mentioned shall be understood to signify ay agree. 
ment entered into by the complainant and the surety upon which a decree may be 
rendered in the same suit or proceeding against said complainant and surety, the 
said complainant and surety submitting themselves to the jurisdiction of the coy, 
for that purpose. But nothing herein contained shall deprive any party haying 
a claim or cause of action under or upon such undertaking from electing to pursy 
his ordinary remedy by suit at law or in equity. 

Sec. 268.24. Clean hands doctrine—No restraining order or injunctive relie 
shall be granted to any complainant who has failed to comply with any |egy) 
obligation which is involved in the labor dispute in question, or who has failed t) 
make every reasonable effort to settle such dispute either by negotiation or wit) 
the aid of any available machinery of governmental mediation or voluntary ar}j. 
tration, but nothing herein contained shall be deemed to require the court ty 
await the action of any such tribunalif irreparable injury is threatened. 

Sec. 268.25. Injunctions: Contents Except as provided in section 268.23 
no restraining order or temporary or permanent injunction shall be grante 
in a caseinvolving or growing out of a labor dispute, except on the basis of findings 
of fact made and filed by the courtin the record of the case prior to the issuane 
of such restraining order or injunction; and every restraining order or injunctigy 
granted in a case involving or growing out of a labor dispute shallinclude only, 
prohibition of such specific act or acts as may be expressly complained of in the 
bill of complaint or petition filed in such case and expressly included in said find- 
ings of fact made and filed by the court as provided herein; and shall be binding 
only upon the parties to the suit, their agents, servants, employees, and attorneys 
or thosein active concert and participation with them, and who shall by personal 
service or otherwise have received actual notice of the same. 

Sec. 268.26. Injunctions: Appeals—Whenever any court or judge or judges 
thereof shallissue or deny any temporary injunction in a case involving or growing 
out of a labor dispute, the court shall, upon the request of any party to the 
proceedings, and on his filing the usual bond for costs, forthwith certify the entire 
record of the case, including a transcript of the evidence taken, to the appropriate 
appellate court forits review. Upon the filing of such record in the appropriate 
appellate court the appeal shall be heard with the greatest possible expedition, 
giving the proceeding precedence over all other matters except older matters i 
the same character. J 

Src. 268.27 Contempt cases.—In all cases where a person shall be charged wit! 
civil or criminal contempt for violation of a restraining order or injunction issue 
by a court or judge or judges thereof, the accused shall enjoy: 

(1) The rights as to admission to bail that are accorded to persons accused 0 
crime. 

(2) The right to be notified of the accusation and a reasonable time to mait 
a defense, provided the alleged contempt is not committed in the immedialt 
view or presence of the court. oe 

(3) Upon demand, the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial ju" 
of the county wherein the contempt shall have been committed, provided thal 
this requirement shall not be construed to apply to contempts committed in tle 
presence of the court or so near thereto as to interfere directly with the admms 
tration of justice or to apply to the misbehavior, misconduct, or disobedient 
of any officer of the court in respect to the writs, orders, or process of tlie cou 
All contempt proceedings, whether civil or criminal, brought for the alleged 
violation of any such restraining order or injunction, are, and hereby are declare 
to be independent, original, special proceedings, and shall require a unanimols 
finding of the jury. 

(4) The right to file with the court a demand for the retirement of te jude 
sitting in the proceeding, upon an affidavit of prejudice being filed as is now Pp’ 
vided by law in other cases. Upon the filing of any such affidavit, tle judee 
shall thereupon proceed no further, but another judge shall be designated 45 
now provided for in other cases. The affidavit shall be filed prior to the heart 


in the contempt proceeding. 
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a Spc. 268.28. Punishment for contempt.—Punishment for a contempt, specified 
equ: , < ‘ ss ss ; 

Mi , section 268.27, may be by fine, not exceeding $25, or by imprisonment not 
« age 


xceeding 10 days, in the jail of the county where the court is sitting, or both, 

the discretion of the court. Where a person is committed to jail for the non- 
ayment of such a fine he must be discharged at the expiration of 15 days; but 
here he is also committed for a definite time, the 15 days must be computed 
rom the expiration of the definite time. 

Sec. 268.29. Definitions—(1) A case shall be held to involve or to grow out of a 
bor dispute when the case involves persons who are engaged in a single industry, 
rade, craft, or occupation; or who are employees of one employer; or who are 
members Of the same or an affiliated organization of employers or employees; 
hether such dispute is (1) between one or more employers or associations of 
pmployers and one or more employees or associations of employees; (2) between 
ne or more employers or associations of employers and one or more employers 
yr associations of employers; or (3) between one or more employees or associations 
f employees and one or more employees or associations of employees; or when 
e case involves any conflicting or competing interests in a “labor dispute”’ 
as defined in subsec. (3) of “persons participating or interested’’ therein as 
efined in subsec. (2)). 

(2) A person or association shall be held to be a person participating or inter- 
sted in a labor dispute if relief is sought against him or it and if he or it is en- 
aged in the industry, trade, craft, or occupation in which such dispute occurs, 
ris a member, officer, or agent of any association of employers or employees 
ngaged in such industry, trade, craft, or occupation. 

(3) The term “labor dispute’’ includes any controversy concerning terms or 
onditions of employment, or concerning the association or representation of 
ersons in negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing, or seeking to arrange 
prms or conditions of employment, or concerning employment relations, or any 
ther controversy arising out of the respective interests of employer and employee, 
egardiess of whether or not the disputants stand in the proximate relation of 
mployer and employee. 
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Compensation for Infections 
New York 


HE potential dangers of seemingly insignificant wounds ay 

plainly pointed out in a recent bulletin prepared by the |)uregy 
of industrial hygiene of the New York State Department of Labor, 
entitled ‘“‘Splinters, a cause of injuries.’ 

The average person considers a splinter injury as of very tninor 
importance. While this is true in many cases, there is no ce rtainty 
that it may not result in the loss of a hand or an arm, OF €Ven Cause 
death. The puncture or wound produced by a splinter can not be 
properly treated with antiseptics by the layman, and consequently 
there is great tendency to infection. This is shown by the fact that 
82 per cent of compensated injuries from splinters in the State of 
New York are infected, while only 13 per cent of injuries from ali 
causes become infected. 

The problem is serious because such injuries are very common, 
In the New York City district alone about 35 splinter injuries ar 
reported daily, making a total of 10,500 for a working year. | {ul 
44 per cent of these involve infection, and 36 per cent show loss of 
time. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, seven ceaths 
occurred from splinter injuries in New York State, and the con 
pensation cost amounted to more than $350,000. 

Records of compensated splinter injuries for the two years ending 
June 80, 1929, are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 1.—COMPENSATED SPLINTER INJURIES IN STATE OF NEW YORK, JUL) 
TO JUNE 30, 1929 











1927-28 1928-29 





| 
| 
| 


| 

Splinters Num- | Num- | Num 

ber of | ‘([memmens tame ber of | Fatali-} berof ~;.... 
cases | po cases ties Weeks oo ncati 
closed closed | lost 


Infected cases 


| 
| Noninfected 
cases 





cent of , cent of 
total case total | 


per 
case 


Per E Cost 
} 
| 
| 





——t | 
| 1,140} 80] §$ 20| $47] 1,207 | 
..| 426; 86] 2 14 | 4} 527 | 

















Pees ho sinieniai Ce I eat an 
1, 566 Reh. BSE i 1, 734 
a 








The columns for 1927-28 show that 95 per cent of the cost! 
wood-splinter injuries and 99.7 per cent of the cost in metal-splinte! 
injuries was for infected cases. 

Part of the bulletin is devoted to an analysis of outstanding casts 
and to prevention of splinter accidents. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Wisconsin 













Betietin No. 32 of Wisconsin Labor Statistics, published by the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin February 10, 1931, also deals 
with infections, but from all causes, and contains detailed statistics 
on the subject. 

That infections increase the medical cost is plainly shown by a 
comparison of infected and noninfected cases with similar disability 
periods, reproduced from the bulletin. 


TapLE 2-—COST PER CASE IN INFECTED AND NONINFECTED INJURIES IN 
WISCONSIN 





| 
| Average cost per case 













Length of disability 
Noninfect- | Infected 
ed cases cases 














1 to 2 weeks $18. 28 $19. 86 






















2 to 3 weeks_. : : 24. 92 29. 29 





3 to 4 weeks. cada 33. 97 45. 38 
4 to 5 weeks_- 43. 93 60. 60 | 
5 to 6 weeks____ wa 56. 98 90. 28 











It is shown that 8 per cent of all compensated injuries in the State 
in 1929 involved infection. Splinters are not mentioned specifically, 
but the figures prove that 32.9 per cent of the 22,630 compensation 
cases settled in 1929 were injuries to hands and fingers, and that 17.4 
per cent of these were infected cases. The hand and finger injuries, 
of course, also include amputations, bruises, cuts, fractures, ete. 

The existence of infection in compensated-injury cases in Wisconsin 
during 1928 and 1929, by degree of disability, is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


TABLE 3.—PROPORTION OF INFECTION IN COMPENSATED INJURIES IN WISCONSIN, 
1928 AND 1929 








1928 1929 


Number | Number |} Per cent | Number | Number | Per cent 
of eases | of cases | of cases | of cases | of cases | of cases 
closed infected | infected closed infected | infected 


























SE 229 0 0 241 1 0.4 
Permanent total disability... ..........._- 3 0 0 3 0 0.0 
Permanent partial disability ..........._-- | 1, 947 26 1.3 2, 237 74 3.3 
Temporary disability....................- | 19, 639 1, 712 8.7} 20,149 1, 732 8.6 

Ee 8.0 8.0 











22, 630 | 1, 807 | 








Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Connecticut 


§ &. tenth report of the Board of Compensation Commissioners of 
Connecticut, covering the 2-year period from November 1, 1928, 
to November 1, 1930, summarizes briefly the experience under the 
workmen’s compensation act of the State. Detailed statistics are not 










67999°—31 
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available, as the commissioners have no facilities for collectiny an 
publishing them. 

Reports were received of 56,123 accidents during the two year 
while the number reported during the previous biennium was 64,343 
a reduction of 8,220 accidents. This decrease, it is stated, probably 
means that fewer workers were employed during 1929 and 19: 0, 0 
that there was less exposure to hazards, and also that In Many cages 
reports were made only of accidents causing disability for more thay 
the waiting period of seven days or involving specific payments, gl. 
though the law provides that reports shall be made of all accident 
resulting in disability of one day or more. While accidents as a whole 
show a decrease, an increase appears in fatal accidents, which totaled 

238 during the two years, as compared with 225 for the previous 2-yeg, 
period. 

Direct-compensation payments to injured workersor their dependents 
during the period covered by the report amounted to $3,902,962.) 
for insurance companies and $666,741.82 for self-insurers, while pay- 
ments for surgical, medical, and hospital services amounted to $2 Em; 
512.53 for insurance companies and $699,437.83 for self-insurers, 
making a total of $8,052,654.78, as compared with $7,306,732.90 for 
the previous 2-year per iod. 

Montana 


Tue fifteenth annual report of the Industrial Accident Board of 
Montana covers the administration of the workmen’s compensation 
act and the activities of the bureau of safety and the bureau of civilian 
rehabilitation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. 

Information relating to the number of accidents, classified | 
degree of disability, ‘with amount of compensation and medic: 
benefits paid under each of the three insurance plans permitted i 
the State, is summarized in the following table: 


EXPERIENCE UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT OF MONTANA, 
1929, TO JUNE 30, 1930 








Self-in- Insurance State 
surers companies fund 


Item 





Number of employers --_......-.----- roar 53 1, 691 1, 847 
eS er GION 565s 4. dcnaicwewddiiean se 23, 291 16, 268 19, 648 





Number of accidents resulting in— 
Death. Se et Ke ee ee eee ee 56 13 
Permanent total disab ility CRS, SRN BP oer 2 0 
Permanent partial disability fp ERE A a 58 19 
Temporary disability over 14 days. -....-.......---| 1, 412 609 
Temporary disability less than 14 days_--...------- 1, 311 2, 061 















ERE ee at Re a ete So ef 2, 839 | 2, 702 








Amount disbursed for— 
UN II oc litle vannniaiiabieenmicents , 786. $1, 050. 00 
pS SS 2 I eee a a 8 , 004. 6 59, 514. 26 
Fatal accidents__ oe * 65. § 28, 971.80 | 87, 797.15 
Permanent total dis: ability NN 816.00 | 31, 083. : 
Permanent partial disabilit y acondents.....<2..522% 10, 634. 74 | 85, 435. 14 | 
Temporary disability accidents___.......-.......--- | 344, 260. 24 81, 592. 14 | 135, 708. & 


Total...... medonstadigns ban an dedsktdaéanchepneat | 550, 360.49 | 182, 578. 94 | 440,911.98 1.165 














Amount of lump-sum payments: 
8 es MRED TS OR EEA. 6S Oe ASS 51,712.26 | 4,829.41] 9,454.92 | 
I cd chcemadséstdbwncccateneda dbs | 82, 730.46 | 28, 532. 97 35, 566. 83 | 
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INSURANCE AND PENSIONS 





Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund, 1930 


HE annual report of the United States Bureau of Pensions for 

the year ending June 30, 1930, contains some data relating to the 
annuitants under the Federal retirement act and to the condition of 
the fund set up under its terms. At the end of the fiscal year 1929-30 
there were 17,768 annuitants on the retirement roll, of whom 16,314 
were male and 1,454 were female retirants. Grouped according to 
cause of retirement, 12,504 had left the service under the age provi- 


E sions, 3,994 on account of disability, and 1,270 were cases of involun- 


tary we paiianers The following statement shows the annuitants 
grouped according to the amount of annuity received, and also the 


amount of the average annuity. 


Number of 
annuitants 


Under $100 12 
SiGp mee wneer S00... .......2...-... Ae! 5 a 127 
$200 and under $300_______- PERCE rg Se Me ee FO a, 437 
$300 and under $400 or ae li ca 842 
$400 and under $500 . Tran = , 643 
$500 and under $600________. Eh RAS a AE | , 678 
$600 and under $700 esi 4 5 , 735 
$700 and under $800 ak 2, 074 
$800 and under $900 ; 2, 672 
$900 and under $999.96_________ ne +) eS Aer ae ae 

$999.96 (maximum annuity) 


17, 768 
$759. 40 


The annual value of the retirement roll at that date, found by multi- 
plying the number of annuitants by the average annual rate, was 
$13,492,984, | 

A statement of the receipts and expenditures of the fund for each of 
the 10 years since its formation shows the increase in the operations 
ofthesystem. For the fiscal year 1920-21, the receipts fromemployees’ 
contributions amounted to $12,513,637, and the income from interest, 
profits, and miscellaneous items to $72,753; in 1929-30, employees’ 
contributions amounted to $29,027,662, income from interest, profits, 
and miscellaneous items to $5,899,257, and the amount paid in by the 
Federal Government, which had made its first contribution in 1928-29, 
was $20,500,000. In 1920-21, disbursements on account of annuities 
Were $2,590,569, while in 1929-30 they were $13,107,732. The 
balance in the fund at the close of the fiscal year 1920-21 was 
$9,672,842, and on June 30, 1930, it was $156,795,476. 
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Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, Canada 


HE tenth annual report of the Ontario Mothers’ Allowance 

Commission, which has recently been issued, states that durino 
the year 1929-30 there was a steady increase in its work. On Octobe; 
31, 1930, the commission had under its care 5,626 families in which 
were 16,908 children, an increase of 924 over the number of childrey 
listed at the same date of the preceding year. The amount paid 
during the year to beneficiaries was $2,394,088, against $2,306 ,()x3 
during 1928-29, an increase of $88,005. The cost of administration 
was $84,117, or 3.54 per cent of the amount expended. 

The report calls attention to one of the problems which confron} 
the commission in the case of thrifty families who have made some 
provision for the situation caused by the father’s death. Under the 
law a mother’s allowance can not be paid to an applicant who has 
over $500 in liquid assets, but if a man has carried life insurance his 
widow is apt to have something over this limit. To meet this situa- 
tion a plan has been worked out by which such insurance may be 
changed into a fixed asset, to be gradually retired by monthly pay- 
ments to the family. These payments are then supplemented by an 
allowance under the act, so that the family has the assurance of ¢ 
steady income over a term of years, its duration varying in accord- 
ance with the ages of the children. 

This scheme is working out very well indeed, not only assuring a steady income 
while the children are young, but also in assuring men who see the value of 
carrying a fair amount of insurance that by so doing their families in the event 
of the death of the father are not debarred from participating in the benefits of 
an act provided for such a contingency, but on the other hand are assured that 


the family income is larger while the children are young, as a result of their 
making provision by carrying insurance. 


0-2-0. 


Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions for Salaried Employees in 
Luxemburg 


LAW was enacted in Luxemburg, dated January 29, 1931, which 

provides for the extension of the State system of old-age and 
invalidity insurance to salaried workers who were not provided for 
in the general law of 1925." 

Employees, in all types of private enterprise, who are under 5) 
years of age, are subject to compulsory insurance. The annual 
remuneration on which the pension is based includes beside the 
salary any additional payment or bonuses which the employee 
receives by reason of his principal occupation. If the annual remun- 
eration, including such supplementary payments, is below 7,20" 
francs ($200.16),? however, this amount will be considered the annual 
remuneration for the purpose of fixing the contributions. 

The total contribution to the pension fund amounts to 10 per cent 
of the total annual remuneration of the insured person, 5 per cell 
being paid by the employer and 5 per cent by the employee. [/ the 
total annual earnings are less than 7,200 francs, however, the en 
ployee pays 5 per cent of his real earnings while the employer § 





1 Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg. Memorial, Mar. 21, 1931, containing pension law of Jan. 29, 1‘! 
2 Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=2.78 cents. 
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required to pay 5 per cent of 7,200 francs plus the difference between 
ithe employee’s contribution and 5 per cent of 7,200 francs. In other 
words, the total contribution must be at least 10 per cent of 7,200 
francs. 

The law provides for a pension beginning at age 66, a disability 
allowance in case of permanent invalidity or of temporary invalidity 
lasting more than three months, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 
special death allowances, special payments to insured women, and 
preventive or curative medical treatment. No insured person is 
entitled to any of these benefits unless the contributions have been 
paid for 60 months. 

The old-age and invalidity pensions consist of a uniform basic 
pension of 3,600 francs ($100.08) increased by 14 per cent of the total 
contribution paid into the account of the insured and an additional 
payment for family charges, an allowance being paid for each child 
under 18 years of age who is in the legal charge of the pensioner. 
These allowances amount to 1,200 francs ($33.36) per year for each 
child. An additional payment is made by the State to pensioners 
whose annual income, including the pension, does not exceed 15,000 
francs ($417). This supplementary payment amounts to 500 francs 
($13.90) for pensions not exceeding 5,000 frances ($139) and 250 francs 
($6.95) for pensions between 5,000 and 8,000 francs. In no case may 
the total pension exceed the average of the five highest annual salary 
payments nor five-sixths of the highest annual earnings (including 
supplementary payments). The pension of the surviving husband 
or wife amounts to six-tenths of the pension which the insured person 
was receiving at the time of death, and the orphans’ pension amounts 
to two-tenths of this sum, but if both parents are dead, to twice this 
amount. ‘The total pensions of the survivors may not exceed the 
amount of the original pension, 
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Business of Cooperative Oil Associations in North Central States 
in 1930 


HE year 1930, according to the Cooperative Oil News (Minne- 
apolis) for April, 1931, was ‘‘the most successful year in the 
amount of patronage dividends returned that the cooperative oil 
movement has ever experienced.”’ ‘The same publication is authority 
for the statement that “The cooperatives of Minnesota last year 
handled 6 per cent of the gasoline and 13 per cent of the kerosene so\d 
in the State. In the localities where the cooperatives are located they 
enjoy, on the average, 32 per cent of the gasoline and 51 per cent of 
the kerosene business. ‘The cooperatives handled 24,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline and over 6,000,000 gallons of kerosene and distillate.”’ 
The following table, compiled from figures given in the report, shows 
the sales and net gains on the 1930 business: 


SALES AND NET GAINS OF 43 COOPERATIVE OiL ASSOCIATIONS IN ly 


| 
Paid-in share 
capital 





Number of | 
State associations 
| reporting | 





SEE 


SEE SE ee ee ee Se eee ee e ‘ $37, 486 $365, 007 
ES a a ee eee ee ae ‘ 35 302, 166 2, 762, 148 
RSET MR PR re aad 8, 460 68, 353 
Ey eee > Leon OLE : 36, 755 477, 938 
Rel SE I EERIE SS OR SE AS AIEEE Cet . 7, 420 77, 821 








RRA a , 43 | 392, 287 3, 751, 267 





+ 


The 43 assuciations shown above were distributed, according to 
annual sales, as follows: 
Numbe 


Less than $25,000 

$25,000 and under $50,000 

$50,000 and under $100,000 : 
ee Ga WRtIOe Ga. og 25 nc ecw nec enne--- ; 
$200,000 and over 


Total 


Figured on the basis of capital, the profits ranged from 43 to 31‘) pe! 
cent, and averaged 152 per cent. Figured on the basis of sales, they 
ranged from 8.1 to 24.3 per cent, averaging 15.9 per cent. 
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Unusual Forms of Cooperative Societies 


N INTERESTING account of some unusual types of consumers’ 
cooperative societies is given in the April, 1931, issue of Coopera- 
tion (New York). Although these societies deviate considerably 
from the accepted cooperative principles, “all are emphatic in thinking 
that their own organizations are the soundest and most truly coop- 
erative and that others are something less than 100 per cent adherents 
io the democratic ideal.” 
A group of societies in the anthracite coal region of eastern Penn- 
sylvania 1s described as follows: 


They open their stores only after 5 o’clock in the afternoon or perhaps noon on 
Saturdays or holidays. Signs prominently displayed over the door forbid any 
hut members to enter; trade is exclusively within the membership. No wages 
are paid; the storekeepers work in the mines during the day and sell merchandise 
in the evening. ‘There is no manager; only a management committee of the 
board. Every member must take his turn at keeping store, and each serves in 
that capacity for one week only. No cash is handled in the store itself; all sales 
are on the member’s book, and every two weeks he must come to the treasurer 
and settle up for his purchases. Members out of work may get credit up to 75 
per cent of their paid-in capital. Every member must trade at the cooperative 
exclusively and anyone caught trading at another store may be expelled from the 
organization. Monthly dues must be paid by all members; these dues are as 
high as $38 in some stores, $2 in others, still smaller amounts in others. 










In one society, applicants for membership are voted upon at the 
seneral membership meeting by secret ballot with black and white 
balls, and as many as three black balls will bar the applicant from 
membership. 

The initial payment for a share of stock varies in these societies 
from $25 to as high as $55. However, instead of following the cooper- 
ative practice of keeping the shares always at par, in these organiza- 
tions the value of the share varies with the net worth of the business. 
\s a result, in one society the shares are reported to be valued. at 
$588, and in several others at about $200. The article points out that 
this practice “‘discourages the enlistment of new members and a few 
of the leaders begin to realize it.””, One society in New Jersey, which 
followed this practice at first, discontinued the practice in order to 
expand. it still sells only to members, but its membership has 
increased to more than 600. 

A few of these societies pay dividends on stock instead of on pur- 
chases, but this practice is frowned upon by most of the others,‘ most 
of which refuse to pay even a low interest on capital.” 

The article concludes as follows: 
















Democratic these organizations certainly are, for they are looked upon by their 
embers even more as social clubs than as business firms, and the back room of each 
store is crowded to capacity every evening and allday Sunday. Many of them are 
extremely successful financially, as a cooperative should be which has no wages 
to pay, which has a regular income of large monthly dues from each member, 
tnd which ean enforce trading loyalty. According to the standards of business 
tlieiency of most of the larger societies of other nationality groups in this country, 
these are extremely primitive and unbusinesslike. 

_ On January 18 the first general conference of Italian cooperatives took place 
in Union City, N. J., with representatives in attendance from Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. If this is followed up 
by other similar conferences, as delegates promise, these sharp differences in. 
form of organization will gradually be eliminated and all will come round to fol- 
lowing one standard which will doubtless closely approximate that of Rochdale. 
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Development of Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in 
Germany, 1930 


HE 1931 yearbook of the Central Union of German Consu))ers’ 
Societies gives detailed statistics regarding the development of 
consumers’ cooperation in that country.! 

The table following shows the number of societies of each type jn 
certain specified years. As it shows, the credit societies and the 
housing societies have made consistent gains in numbers. The num. 
ber of consumers’ societies has decreased, but this has been due to 
the amalgamations between societies. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES REGISTERED ON JANUAI 
SPECIFIED YEARS 





Number of societies, Jan 


Type of society 
1914 1919 1924 





Credit societies ____- ; = 19, 203 20, 199 | 
Societies dealing in raw materials: 

Industrial societies - _- -_- : 436 1, 353 

Agricultural societies ac tt a le : 2, 429 2, 935 
Societies for purchase of merchandise Sie PR ek) 317 648 
Establishment societies: 

Industrial , 2 ; ater i a i 348 339 | 

Agricultural = , 909 2, 404 
Societies for purchase of machinery and OO REE, OF 17 13 
Warehousing societies: 

Industrial R atanaghe Latanl wie dnxpg eatin’ 123 128 

Agricultural 512 637 
Raw materials and w: arehousing societies: 

Industrial ea hb as 154 233 

Agricultural , ‘ : ites 24 40 
Workers’ productive societies: 

Industrial Javea ney eae 428 , 106 

Agricultural. ___ : 5a , 001 , 094 
Stock breeding and grazing soc ieties 486 5&8 
Consumers’ societies _ - - , 340 2, 313 
Housing societies a ae Sane ee : ; , 346 , 485 
Othér building soc ieties_____- 128 135 
Other types of societies_...........-.- 378 406 





Total___- : ee Se : 34, 579 39, 056 | 


! 


Table 2 shows the membership and sales of the consumers’ societies 
affiliated to the Central Union of Consumers’ Societies and of the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society (G. E. G.) in 1929 and 1930. 


TABLE 2.—MEMBERSHIP AND SALES OF GERMAN CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES AND 
COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark =23.8 cents] 


a _= —_ —EE ————$—$—_—— + 


| e 
Amount of business 


\Num- 
iber of 
soci- 
eties 


Number | 
of mem- 

bers German 
currency 


ociety and year United 
States 
currency 





| 
Consumers’ societies affiliated to Central Union: Marks 

1929. _ ‘ os sig | 2,859, 516 | 1, 176, 294, 809 |$279, 958, 16 
2, 940, 308 | 1, 240, 327, 868 | 295, 198, 03: 


@885 501, 378, 122 | 119, 327, 99: 
909 | 495, 257, 404 | 117, 871, 2! 











@ Affiliated societies. ‘No data. 





1Zentralverband Deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch, 1931. Erster Teil. Hamburg, 193! 
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Fishermen’s Cooperative Associations in Spain 


































HE “‘pésitos”’ of the Spanish fishermen have attained a remark- 

able development. These are cooperative associations which, 
organized primarily to prevent the exploitation of the fishermen by 
the private dealers and to secure favorable prices for the catch, have 
developed into organizations which touch the lives of the members 
at almost every point. 

An account of these societies is given in Cooperative Information. ! 

According to that account a great development has taken place in 
this phase of cooperative effort since 1918. In that year there were 
4) such societies. By 1922 the number had risen to 57 and these had 
in membership some ‘2 000 fishermen. In 1929 there were 170 such 
ysociations, with a member ship of 37,750. As there are some 
150,000 fishermen in Spain, it is seen that more than one-fourth of 
the total belong to the pésitos. 

The associations have a combined capital of 1,926,159 pesetas ? 
§283,145) and own 116 buildings, worth 2,747,551 pesetas ($403,890) 
ud other property valued at 294,445 pesetas ($43,283). This does 
wot include the value of the 53 vessels collectively owned, which is 
laced at 377,261 pesetas (55,457). 

The thotics have recently organized a national body, the Confeder- 
ion Nacional de Pésitos Maritimos. A number of different sections 
have been organized in this body to deal with the various activities 
if the affiliated societies—the purchase of household and fishing sup- 
jlies, the marketing of the catch, the credit and savings funds, mutual 
i, accident insurance, employment, unemployment insurance, 
education, ete. 

During the period 1924-1929 the marketing sections sold fish to 
the value of 35,317,372 pesetas ($5,191,654) on which the net profit 
mounted to 1,835,198 pesetas ($269,774). 

Among the most interesting activities are the mutual aid and 
insurance. The mutual aid section had 24,078 members in 1929. 
These pay sick and death benefits and provide medical care and medi- 
al attendance. During the 5-year period, 1924-1929, the benefits 
pid amounted to 1,020,326 pesetas ($149,988). The insurance 
wctions pay benefits for the death of fishermen who die in shipwrecks. 
Lach member fisherman is assessed 0.05 peseta (0.7 cent) for each 
ieath. During 1924-1929 the sum of 24,625 pesetas ($3,620) was 
nid for 204 cases of shipwreck. The ‘unemployment insurance 
wctions pay benefits for time lost from fishing because of weather or 
wfavorable conditions. 
Some of the societies have funds from which small loans are granted 
0members, at 3 sal c vent interest, on the security of the borrower’s 
vessels, nets, and ge: Other societies have employment agencies 
which endeavor to find work for the members. 

Several pésitos have constructed clubhouses where the fishermen 
hay spend their spare time while ashore, the object being “to provide 
the fishermen with facilities for educational i improv ement, while at 
* same time offering means of rest and recreation.’ These clubs, 
t“homes,’’ it is said, are springing up all along the coast. 
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International Labor Office. Cooperative Information, Geneva, No. 2 (115), 1931. 
‘Conversions into United States currency on basis of av erage exchange rate for 1929=14.7 cents. 
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Other activities of these societies include the joint purchase of ho iise. 
hold supplies, fishing tackle and supplies; the holding of courses ty 
train the members in questions relating to the fishing ‘tr ade; and the 
children’s sections which give general and vocational courses, trip 
the children along artistic lines, and instill cooperative princ ipl S. 

As an “‘example of how and to what extent institutions of this |: ind 
can transform the conditions of life and work,” the pésito of the fisher. 
men of the port of La Silva is described, as follows; 


An extremely well-organized cooperative society has made it possible to dis 
tribute articles of household consumption to all the inhabitants of the loc: lity 
A mutual aid system for granting medical attendance and drugs has been e 
lished, and there is insurance against invalidity, old age, and death. The“ Dés 
has its own building, shops, school, etc., and it is proposing to buy the local Boca ater, 
café, and center of recreation, so that before long this association of mocest 
fishermen, who formerly lived in wretched circumstances, exploited by a whole 
network of middlemen, will have in its hands the whole life of the locality. The 
surpluses obtained by its various sections will be used for social institutions ang 
the improvement of the various forms of pension, as also for promoting the edu. 
cation of members and the public in general. 


In 1919 a Government agency was set up, the Marine Social Insti- 
tute, charged with the duty of promoting the formation of the pdsitos 
and of assisting them in their various activities. It is empowered 
also to make grants and loans to the societies and to the various 


sections. To this institute is due much of the credit for the develop- 
ment of the pésitos. 
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RECREATION 





Community Recreation in the United States in 1930 


HERE was a steady growth in the public recreation movement 

during 1930, according to the annual report! of the National 
Recreation Association for that year. The number of cities reporting 
recreation facilities and programs increased from 945 in 1929 to 980 
in 1930, and the number of workers employed as leaders of community 
recreation activities reported by 828 cities was 24,949, or 2,029 more 
than were reported for the previous year. Nearly half of the reported 
recreation leaders were men, this being the first time that the number 
of men had approximated the number of women employed for recre- 
ation service. Increasing emphasis is being placed upon the training 
of employed recreation workers, 170 cities reporting training classes in 
which a total of 11,534 workers were enrolled, while in 160 cities 6,495 
volunteer workers received instruction. Full-time year-round work- 
ers, as reported by 282 cities, numbered 2,660. The salaries and 
wages of leaders, as reported by 736 cities, amounted to $8,135,656.20 
and the total expenditures for recreation purposes for all the cities and 
communities was approximately $38,520,000. 

A total of 13,354 separate play areas and centers under leadership 
was reported, of which 791 were opened in 1930 for the first time. 
The recreation facilities provided, for the cities furnishing information, 
include 7,677 outdoor playgrounds, 2,066 indoor recreation centers, 
and 642 recreation bellies. part of these facilities being provided 
for colored residents. The total yearly or seasonal attendance of 
participants and spectators at outdoor playgrounds as reported by 
573 cities was 206,816,987, while the attendance at indoor recreation 
centers in 146 cities was 14,018,147. These figures do not include the 
millions of persons using the athletic fields, bathing beaches and swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, summer camps, and other recreation areas. 

The present report brings out the increasing importance of organ- 
ized league activities. Thus, there were 9,488 leagues, including 
73,917 teams engaged in playing baseball, basket ball, bowling, foot- 
ball, soccer, tennis, field hockey, and other games. These teams 
included 1,603,427 players, who played altogether considerably more 
than a million games. In addition to sports and games, the special 
activities carried out by the recreation departments cover practically 
all artistic and social fields and the report for this year indicates that 
music and the drama are receiving increasing recognition as important 
factors in the community recreation program. 

The administration of the recreation program in the majority of 
cities is carried out by various municipal commissions, boards, or 
departments, and in a number of cities municipal and private authori- 
ties unite in the management of recreation activities and facilities, 


— 


! Recreation (New York), June, 1931, pp. 114-127. 
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while a comparatively small number are maintained by private 
agencies alone. The source of support of the recreational activities 

in addition to receipts from the operation of these facilities, was the 
municipal funds in the majority of cases. More than 85 per cent of 
the money spent for which the source was reported was derived from 
municipal, county, or other public bodies, about 11 per cent came from 
fees and charges, and only a little more than 4 per cent was secured 
from private sources. In 52 cities land was donated by the city 
during the year for recreation use, the estimated value of 48 of these 
donated areas being equal to more than $1,550,000. 





LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Agreements 


Mine Workers— Pittsburgh 


HE Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation and District No. 5 of 
the United Mine Workers of America entered into an agreement 
effective from June 23, 1931, to June 30, 1932. 

The agreement, affecting 2,465 mine workers in six mines of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation, provides for full recognition 
of the United Mine Workers of America, recognizes the right of the 
j employees to elect by ballot one of their number to act in the capacity 
of checkweighman at each of the mines, and establishes the check-off 
of union dues and assessments. Itreestablishes the basic 8-hour day 
with recognition of the right of the coal company to work transporta- 
tion and tipple men nine hours, with pay for the extra hour, in case 
of emergency. 
| The pick rate is increased from 55 cents to 60 cents per ton, based 

ona net tonof 2,000 pounds, A rate of $4.50 per day is established for 
inside motormen, drivers, cagers and snappers, of $4.25 for trackmen 
and masons, with a minimum of $4 per day for other inside day labor, 
and a uniform payment at the mines for yardage and dead work. 

The agreement provides also for periodic discussions at 90-day 
intervals between representatives of the United Mine Workers of 

America and the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation, as follows: 

As this wage agreement is made by and between the United Mine Workers of 
> America and the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation in a spirit of constructive 

cooperation for the purpose of stabilizing the mining industry of Pennsylvania, 
it is agreed that the representatives of the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation 
and the United Mine esieus of America shall meet 90 days from the date of the 


beginning of this agreement and each 90 days thereafter, for the purpose of con- 
sidering possible changes in the wage scale. 





Joint Agreement of Bricklayers’, Carpenters’, and Electrical Workers’ Unions 


A TRI-PARTY agreement bringing together three international 
unions in the building industry was entered into on May 7, 1931, by 
the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica, and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The 
agreement covers the conditions under which i of work may 
occur and points to employment of members of the allied organi- 
zations as the prime object of this agreement. 

The agreement in full is as follows: 


First: We agree to a general alliance whereby through cooperation a condition 
will be established calling for the employment on any operation of those workmen 
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who are in good standing in the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Inj ory. 
tional Union of America, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners os 
America, and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. It s}\.:}| jp 
understood that any grievance against any operation that may require covers. 
tive action shall be referred to the international presidents for action under th. 
following conditions: . 

Second: That in all movements no subordinate union of either internationa| 
union shall be permitted to take any local action whatsoever until the questioy 
requiring joint action shall have first been submitted to and determined upon py 
the presidents of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International U joy ¢ 
America, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, « 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Third: No movement of any character shall be countenanced in cases wher, 
such would be in violation of existing agreements that have been submitted t, 
and duly approved by the presidents of the international unions as is required by 
the constitutional laws thereof. 


$0 _____ 
Decisions 
Motion-Picture-Machine Operators Denver 


N JUNE 13, 1931, the manager of two motion-picture theaters 

filed the following notice with the Industrial Commission of Col- 

orado, and also posted copy of such noti e for the information of his 
employees: 


Notice is hereby given that effective on or before 30 days from date we wil 
employ only one operator on each shift in the booth of this theater, instead of 
employing two operators asin the past. Please take notice and govern yourselves 
accordingly. 


The union filed a protest against the change in working conditions 


as proposed by the employer. 

At the hearing on June 22, 1931, the employer contended that one 
man was sufficient in the booth and it was unnecessary to employ two 
operators to do the kind of work required. He also said he had no 
contract or arrangement of any kind to keep two men employed in the 
booths. ‘The union contended that two operators were necessary in 
each booth if the kind of work required was to be done in an efficient 
and satisfactory manner. The union stated that a contract had been 
made between the managers’ association and the union which required 
two operators in booths, such contract to remain in force until Sep- 
tember 1, 1931. The employees stated that they had a verbal agree- 
ment or understanding with the manager of the two theaters con- 
cerned, that he would operate these two theaters on the same terms 
as the managers’ association was operating its theaters, and kee) two 
operators in each booth. 

On June 23, 1931, the Industrial Commission of Colorado rendered 
the following opinion and decision: 

It is the opinion of the commission that the preponderance of the evidence 4! 
this hearing confirms the statement of the union that there was a verba! agree 
ment or understanding between the above-named manager and the union thi 
two men should be employed in each booth until September 1, 1931. It seems" 
us it would be a mistake at this time when there are so many men out of employ 
ment in this city to reduce the number of men now employed. 

Now, therefore, it is the decision of this commission that said employcr shal 
not make the change suggested by him but shall continue his operations unidcr the 
present conditions and keep two operators in each booth, in accordance wt!) t! 
verbal agreement or understanding that appears to have been made between si" 
employer and said union. 
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Vocational Adjustment of the Deafened in Several States 


RIEF reports on the vocational rehabilitation of deafened 
persons in California, Nebraska, New York, and Rhode Island 
are published in the Rehabilitation Review of February, 1931. 

The California State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
trained the deafened and adjusted the deafened without training to 
the following occupations: Accountant, auto-body and fender worker, 
beauty operator, bookkeeper, bookkeeping-machine operator, candy 
maker, chocolate dipper, cleaner and dry spotter, comptometer opera- 
tor, embroidery-machine operator, engraver, laboratory technician, 
linotype operator, machinist, mechanical dentist, photoretoucher, 
plasterer, poultry raiser, power-machine operator, pressman, printer, 


‘show-card writer, sign painter, typist, upholsterer, and watchmaker 
and jeweler. 


Training for these lines of work was given, for the most part, in 


technical or commercial schools. A few persons, however, were 
‘rehabilitated through training on the job. Among the occupations 
‘for which they were so trained were printer, upholsterer, and auto- 


body and fender worker. 
The ages of these handicapped people adjusted to employment 


‘ranged from 16 to 52. 


Mr. J. R. Jewell of Nebraska says, ‘‘ We consider lip reading to be 
ery helpful in the rehabilitation of most cases and absolutely essential 
0 persons who go into lines of work where they are required to meet 
he public or otherwise enter into much conversation.” He also 
emphasizes the need for a large number of competent teachers, and 
rges that the universities in the United States introduce lip-reading 


‘courses for adults as well as courses to train instructors in this art. 


Of 34 deafened persons, 25 were given courses in lip reading. Of 
he 34 cases, 23 were closed as rehabilitated, these persons having 
lefinitely demonstrated their wage-earning ability. Of the 23 persons 
ehabilitated, 20 were in the group which had taken lip-reading 
nstruction. The average earnings of the 23 persons was about 
1,184.35 per annum, or approximately $22.75 per week. 

At a recent meetin hel in New York the following occupations 
ere considered suitable, from a group viewpoint, to the deafened: 
uto air-brush painting, baking, cleaning, dyeing and pressing, 
ewelry manufacture, multigraphing, nickel plating, paperhanging and 
ecorating, pastry cooking, power-machine operating, salad making, 

ow-card writing, tile setting, and upholstery. 

According to a Rhode Island report, a group of persons who had 
st their hearing were instructed in lip reading with such success as 
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to warrant, usually, the return of these pupils to their former ocey. 
pations.! 

To illustr ate how those engaged in the rehabilitation of the deafened 
analyze possible jobs for their ‘clients, the author presents some com. 
ments of a member of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing: 

In baking a great deal would depend upon how deaf the worker is, 
The majority of employers feel that it is hazardous to have deaf people 
where there are fires. 

Cleaning, dyeing, and pressing are not suitable lines of work fo, 
those who have middle ear (catarrhal) deafness, as the fumes may 
aggravate this affliction. Persons who have perceptive or nerve deaf. 
ness may adjust themselves to such work. 

Jewelry manufacture, tile setting, and show card writing are very good work, 
Multigraphing is all right except in some cases of nerve deafness when the worker 
may be affected by the noise of the machinery. Nickel plating is good work. 


Upholstery is good but placement is exceedingly difficult. Auto air-brush paint- 
ing is good in nerve deafness cases and in total obstructive deafness where there 


is no hearing to lose. 

Paper hanging and decorating offer an opportunity for those who 
have lost their hearing, provided they have no labyrinthian trouble 
which would occasion a loss of equilibrium and increase the hazards 
of ladders and scaffolds. 

Persons with obstructive or catarrhal deafness can be utilized for 
power-machine operating, but such an occupation is not good for 
those with nerve deafness. While the deafened are capable of becon- 
ing pastry cooks and salad girls, their placement in such positions is 
exceedingly difficult. 

The writer also calls attention to the opposition of some persons, 
who have worked many years with the deafened, to the compilation 
of lists of occupations in which those so handicapped might ho] e to 
compete satisfactorily with workers having normal hearing. “The 
possibility of satisfactory adjustment to occupation is one of individual 
charaeteristics. In the light of such individual characteristics a group 
of occupations might be developed and elimination take place as certain 
occupations were found to contain conditions unsatisfactory or not best 
adapted to the particular person with due consideration to his type and 
extent of deafness. Insetting forth then what the various States have 
accomplished it must be emphasized that the choice of job was arrived 
at only after careful deliberation and consideration of the individual for 
whom the employment was being planned.” 

Despite the incompleteness of this survey it gives some importall 
indications concerning this group of handicapped persons, namely: 
That the diagnosis of a deafened case is only a preliminary to a plan 
to lessen the disability; that those who would aid a deafened perso 
must approach the problem with understanding and sympathy i 
order to get at his real personality; that lip reading opens up to a large 
extent that world from which the person has been debarred by deai- 
ness; that in almost any work he can make greater progress by mas 
tering lip reading; and that the selection of the occupation for which 
he is to be trained must be in harmony with his natural characteristics 
interest, and ambition if the handicap is to be reduced to a minimum 


-— 





1 For article on training and placement of the deaf in Minnesota, 1929-30, see Labor Review, W ashiné 
ton, May, 1931, pp. 77-80. 
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overnmental Training and Placement of Unemployed in 
England 


HE annual report of the British Ministry of Labor for 1930 ! con- 

tains a survey of the work done during the year in training, 
ransferring, and placing such of the unemployed as could be taken 
are of by the Government’s organized plans. The regular work of 
he employment exchanges was pushed vigorously, and in spite of the 
merease in unemployment the number placed through them rose to 
he highest point it has yet reached. The following figures show the 
number of vacancies reported to the exchanges and the number of 
workers placed in employment since 1921. 


"ACANCIES REPORTED TO AND FILLED BY BRITISH EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 




















, Vacancies | Vacancies Ye: Vacancies | Vacancies 
Year reported | filled ad | reported filled 

922 Ha 839, 633 | Fe ae ae ’ | 1, 436, 052 1, 252, 707 

23 Bes 1, 056, 970 | i 2 8 eee | 1,510, 511 1, 327, 306 
| ae Ce UR ES SS ES —E—EE EE | 1, 781, 272 1, 556, 271 
eG te eb ee A ea SE RES ee | 1,931, 480 1, 732, 144 
Gi cb ionmer eh pebdiniete 1, 246, 967 1, 082, 917 |; 

| 





The figures of placing for 1930 show a total increase of 175,873 over those for 
929, which were themselves higher than for any previous year. It will be re- 
embered that, except in the case of certain classes of relief-work vacancies, 
1e exchanges have no means, other than satisfying their clients, of inducing 
mployers to make use of them. The steady annual increase in the number of 
acancies filled since 1922 (excepting only 1926, when progress was checked by 
dustrial disputes) goes to show that employers are each year realizing more 
learly that it is worth their while to obtain the labor they require through the 
mployment exchange service. 


Training for Overseas Migration 


Tus line of work received a setback owing to the increasing un- 
illingness of the dominions to receive migrants, no matter how well 
rained. In 1929 the Australian Government decided to suspend 
sisted migration of young men, so in 1930 none were trained for 
ustralia. In the fall of 1929 the Canadian Government had made a 
equest for 3,000 trained men to sail during 1930. Industrial and other 
ifficulties developed in Canada, and its Government finally decided 

would have to cut down the number of immigrants permitted, so 
hat admission to training was stopped before the 3,000 had been 
aken on, and 186 of those who had completed their training had to 
e refused sailing papers. 

The work of the overseas training centers is thus summarized: 


ind wl aeadibabied aa 6, 341 
Interviewed by Dominion representatives - -..-.---------- 4, 561 
Accepted by dominion representatives -_-__---------------- 1, 820 
Rejected by dominion representatives___.__..-.---------- 2, 741 
Entered training centers_-_____------------------------- 1, 592 
Satisfactorily completed training__..........------------ 1, 138 
i ARE ET TR CRE I TL TT 24 
il i dE Na dag AS RE chase 928 
Completed training but not permitted to sail____-_------- 186 





Great Britain, Ministry of Labor. Report for year 1930. London, 1931. (Cmd., 3859.) 
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Training Centers for Employment in England 


THESE centers are maintained for the purpose of training inep, 
ployed men in specific trades in which there seems a prospect of pla. 
ing them. Originally only unskilled men were eligible for admissioy 
but later, skilled miners were admitted since it seemed probable tha 
the contraction in the number employed in that trade would be pe. 
manent and that even skilled men might have no chance of rea})sorp, 
tion init. During 1929 a similar exception was made, for the sang 
reason, in the case of skilled workers in the cotton-textile ind istry 
The benefits of the plan as a means of transferring labor from place 
and trades where there is a surplus to others where there is a lack ay 
evident. Another advantage, not so immediately evident, is thy 
opportunity it presents for dealing with young men who, havi 
reached the end of blind-alley occupations, would be obliged to take 
their chance as unskilled laborers were it not for the training offered 
in these centers. The number admitted for training during 1930) wa; 
8,608. 

Transfer Instructional Centers 


WHEN the attempt was made to transfer from the depressed dis 
‘tricts to other areas men who had been long unemployed it wa 
found that they were often both physically and mentally unfit fo 
normal employment, and instructional centers were instituted 4 
which they might be retrained for work and built up physically. i 
present there are 10 of these, offering accommodations for 1,880 men 
at a time. Since the training course averages about 10 weeks the 
centers can deal with approximately 9,000 men in the course of a year. 
About 25 per cent of those admitted, it has been found, give up their 


training or prove unsuitable and have to be discharged. 


Industrial Transference 


Tue schemes for this work suffered as a result of the increased de- 
pression, which cut down opportunities for employment in the mor 
prosperous regions as well as in the conspicuously depressed areas, 
Nevertheless, it was found possible to transfer some 30,000 men from 
the areas of greatest unemployment and place them either on State- 
aided schemes or in private empléyment. 


Home Training Centers for Women 


THESE are maintained by the central committee on women’s trail- 
ing and employment, and form the major part of its activities. 

During the year 37 nonresidential centers were in operation, in which accom- 
modation was provided for the training of about 4,000 women and girls in the 
course of a year. At December 27th the numbers in training at nonresidential 
home centers were as follows: Under 16 years, 113; 16 to 18, 500; 18 to 21, 242; 
21 and over, 147; total, 1,002. 

The instruction given in these centers is mainly in cookery, house 
work, laundry work, and needlework. Courses last for three months, 
and reports from employers indicate that the workers who complete 
the training are found satisfactory. Not all who are admitted cary 
through the course, and of those who do a certain proportion fail te 
become proficient in so short a time. Inquiries made within two 
months of the termination of training showed that about 80 per cent «! 
those placed in employment were settling down satisfactorily. 
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During 1930 a residential training center was established with 
accommodations for 40 trainees at a time. This form of training has 


eM. 
several advantages. 


Dlae. 

S100, The trainees can obtain more practice in the routine work of a house than is 

that ossible in & nonresidential institution, and, moreover, they become accustomed 
to living away from home and learn to accommodate themselves to new condi- 

per- tions. Consequently, they suffer less from homesickness when they enter their 
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rst place. 

: The percentage placed is very high, as, except in isolated cases where illness 
or some Other cause makes the taking up of employment impossible, all the 
trainees go straight from the center to situations. The numbers who remain in 
their posts are also satisfactory. Out of a total of 226 who entered training during 
the year only 19 returned home of their own accord before the completion of 
training, including 3 who returned to work in their previous occupations. 


This work proved so successful that it was decided to extend it; a 
mew residential center with accommodations for 60 was opened during 
the early part of 1931 and some of the overseas training centers were 
taken over for this use. 

Several new lines of work were tried out during the year. Courses 
were instituted for training cooks and waitresses for hotel positions, 
and the results were so encouraging that plans for enlarging the work 
were under consideration. Other special courses were initiated for 
women of from 35 to 45 whose industrial efficiency had been impaired 
by long unemployment, and the results seemed to the committee to 
justify further experimental courses along this line. 

Including the courses of the residential and nonresidential centers 
and the special training for cooks and waitresses, 5,548 women and 
girls were admitted to training during 1930, 485 left or were dis- 
‘missed during their course, 3,942 either completed the course or 
entered domestic service before its completion, 3,524 finished the 
course and were placed in domestic service, 58 found other work, 212 
were not placed because of illness or for other reasons, and 1,121 were 
de. (0 training at the end of the year. 
ore 
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Individual Vocational Training Scheme 


‘om Tus scheme, intended to train individual women for selected oc- 
‘tH \cupations, which had been in abeyance since 1926, was revived during 
ythe year. Under it, grants are made to approved candidates to 
enable them to take courses in recognized training institutions, the 
occupations being limited to shorthand and typewriting, comptom- 
eter-operating, nursery nursing, cookery, institutional housekeep- 
ing, and midwifery. 
the Candidates for this training must be registered unemployed women, aged 18 
tial years and over, who have no prospect of reabsorption in their own occupation, 
, rn} Whose individual needs are not met by the home training classes and who can not 
- obtain fresh employment without training, which they are not in a position to 
obtain without assistance. In the depressed mining areas women who have not 
previously been gmployed but who are otherwise similarly placed and who, 


ecause of the diminution of the family income resulting from the unemployment 
of the male members, are forced to take up work, are also eligible. 


The numbers dealt with under this scheme are small, but the com- 
mittees feel that the plan has proved its usefulness, ‘‘the comparative 
‘lasticity of the conditions making it possible to adapt the grant to 
the cireumstances of each particular applicant.” During the year 216 
grants were approved, and on December 31,94 women were in training. 


in 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in June, 1931 


Be regarding industrial disputes in the United States for June 

1931, with comparable data for preceding months are presented 
below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting |e 
than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 1999 
and 1930, number of workers involved and man-days lost for these 
years and for each of the months, January, 1929, to June, 1931, jp. 
clusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of each 
month and the number of workers involved. The economic loss (jy 
man-days) involved is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in work. 
ing-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 
TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EAcy 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1929, TO JUNE, 1981, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK. 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, 1929, AND 1930 








Number of workers 


N dis aS : . : im) f 
Number of dispute involved in disputes | Number ol 

















° | t } ne 
Month and year Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning! In effect lo during 

inmonth | atendof | inmonth | atendof 

or year month | or year month - 

1927: Total____ 734 349, 434 7, 799, 
1928: Total____-. =o 629 . 357, 145 | 1, 556, 9 
1929: Total____. fae dees 903 sh.85 230, 463 | 9, 975, 21 
1930: Total __...--- PRS eee ; | ie es 158, 114 | 2, 730, 368 

1929 

January --_- ; : = 48 36 | 14, 783 | 39, 569 951, 914 
February-.- ------ - ’ 54 | 35 | 22, 858 | 40, 306 /26, 679 
March __ te 77 | 37 14, 031 | 40,516 1, 074, #8 
April _- aioe aie y 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
May-__- ; 115 | 7 13, 668 | 64, 853 1, 727, 604 
June __ ‘ 73 | 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 563 
July. ; 80 | 53 36, 152 | 15,589 1, 062 4 
August _- ae 78 | 43 25, 616 | 6, 714 358, 14 
September __- aay Me. 98 49 20, 233 | 8, 132 244, SH 
October - -- enees ei ; 69 31 16, 315 | 6, 135 272, 018 
Pree. . 52st saa. F 61 32 10, 443 | 6, 067 204, 45 
ae Ye. PE 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 54l 
1930 | } 
eI Ro 32 ee 45 21 9, 240 | 5, 316 184, 79 
February -- ------- ea ieide wie es 52 40 37, 480 | 6, 683 438, 57) 
EEE Pas Se peer Sees eee 49 38 15, 017 5, 957 291, 12 
itl a iwtis males ont dais ted svn bgt tibetan 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 189, 82 
RS vac aan bant <9 66 29 9, 329 4, 386 185, 8 
June __- hp ae ty oat 59 34 14, O11 8, 311 144, Ii 
SER ESS ae ES Pere eee fady 7 30 14, 308 4, 815 141, bf 
pT SETS RE a ree By a ali 51 33 15, 902 7, 131 142, 7% 
hil li ai ei i, + ei en 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 208, I 
EEE ithe oa 6 avi neue sack guus buhestuh Jecn 47 36 10, 858 16, 007 | 330, 2? 
OS SS gr sa rrrraeery 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 273, 0 
EER RT ES DM eee ty 2: 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 194, 49 
1931 a 
NE LE. (MRC e ee Ee 56 20 10, 147 2, 927 181, @ 
SIRE Ta SEs SER EM a 8. 52 34 19, 984 12, 512 | 228, 38 
EERE ELE SREY PES PSUR RS FT 45 27 26, 121 28, 139 Ly 
SO Se a ee ee 60 39 26, 442 22, 604 a 
aE RR IAS Es ies CRNA TG 104 59 29, 561 19,204, 42h 
PPT ST Te Se Pes 98 105 22, 687 28,840 | 01,8 

















1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
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TasBLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning in 
April, May, and June, 1931, and the number of workers directly 


involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1931 





































































Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
ne, Industry ees E 
ted A pril May June April May June 
mm 6 » elie 0 inal 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers____- 1 os Pere _ eee eel a 
AN Bakers ----------- wn nen-------------- | Seni gd a ae 
a, | ae =~ -n-0-+-------------- 1 Lp Lees 1, 200 360 
ese Brewery and soft-drink workers ‘ wid 1 PES SAE. St ee ee 
rs Brick and tile workers . |] Seeks as | eee OP 
In- Building trades - ----- a See ee 16 31 13 5, 431 5, 576 1, 640 
Chauffeurs and teamsters _____ 2 1 4 1, 400 150 1, 123 
ach “irks Gates 11 10 12 1,019 367 1, 245 
(in ae 2 | oS eae 1, 275 Sg kee 
ES Re iidciienetaddainneccacea's site 1 ! 1 35 13 40 
LETS i ce cn meme ncn aero a ES ee Se ee fee 
‘k Jron and steel__...._-_- 2 SS ee 1, 600 30 
TK Laundry workers - - -- - SS Sere Be Beste a. 
[it eURCiinwé we cudn wna eceeecs | 9 Se 60 |. ¥ eas & 
Light, heat, power, and water _ 1 nies : 150 
Longshoremen and freight handlers t Seas 400 ern eee. ee 
{CH BiMetal trades. ................_-- 2 J ee 68 | aaa 
RK. Miners ES ee Oe RES oe 6 26 52 14, 700 6, 508 17, 015 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
theatrical workers. rt feckh Pict acco calaweseces _p epee ol Se 20 
Printing and publishing - - ve | 1 CS SNe 12 | 10 
= Stationary engineers and firemen. _} $32 2S. VS eRe TE et 2 eo. 
Oe Oe BA jessie te ; 1 ae 8 
_ Municipal workers _..............___- s sak’ 1 | & Ceara te: 3, 300 | 16 
uring ee ES bos 8 | ‘ 6 842 6, 156 954 
a itches cnhoncecewewea=itgl tame aaut 4 WP Cyt BY UP Ee din aciniels : 
. Nbes ocoupeiiomes. ..5.................... 1 2 2 100 560 | 76 
re Went a 60 | 104 | 98 | 26, 442 | 29,561 | 22, 687 
Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
»of/ Taste 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
yc gue, 1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 





TaBLE 3x-NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE 


| 


1931, CLASSIFIED BY 
NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Industry 


Number of disputes beginning in June, 1931, 


























involving— 

6 and 20and | 100 and en —— 
under 20 junder 100 | under 500) 1.000 5.000 
workers | workers | workers workers | workers 
SLL EROL CS PSY Ra SSH Btctidenwsebivhiw: 

4 3 | ase eee 

a Watch cis teaeie SB astcs eae a 1 
3 5 S01 ie tLeve.i.. 
gh 1 |- ES SS Hee ee 

1% eee 1 he. Go eee OR ee 
ebb absid Lee sidaate SR TIRE SOT EY 
ee aS | ll 33 6 2 

6 SBS a a = Se a I Ce ae 
Sf Bey Spe Spe eee oie BAF ee epee ee 
AS SS eee ee Se Eee 
pee BRS. Os. BA eo BA ge a Sea 
O lessict is 1 fh Weegee 
----| /) a Sar: eke, 
18 | 23 47 | 7 3 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending ; 
June, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JUNE, 1931, BY [Npp 
TRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in June. 





Over one-| 1 month | 2 months! 3 month 
half and | and less | and less | and les 
less than} than 2 than 3 than 4 
1 month | months | months | month 


Industry One-half 
month or 
less 
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Brewery and soft drink workers_________- 
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Miners__ 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
theatrical workers________- , bs. 
Printing and publishing- -_- 
iS a 
EEE ee ae oe a eee 
ig a ee ee eee ee nd 














Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in June, 1931 


Bituminous-coal miners—Numerous strikes or suspensions havi 
taken place in northern West Virginia, western Pennsylvania, and 
eastern Ohio. The strikes in West Virginia and some of those i 
Pennsylvania, began in May because of alleged wage reductions; the: 
were followed by other suspensions during June in Pennsylvania ant 
Ohio, with some additional strikes in West Virginia. The disturbance 
which has attracted a good deal of notice in the press, has develope 
progressively and is largely the outgrowth of the depressed conditia 
of the industry, unsatisfactory wages and distressing condition 
resulting from the large number of unemployed miners which exis 
not only in these but in other States as well. The demands includ 
higher wages and the right of the miners to have a checkweighman 
each mine, also union recognition and improved working condition 

The agitation for organizing the miners has been carried on by th 
United Mine Workers of America and by a rival organization, t 
National Miners’ Union. The disturbance continues actively I 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and to a less degree in West Virginia where th 
United Mine Workers are reported to have effected, during the |: 
week in May or early in June, a partial settlement through agre 
ments in the Scotts’ Run field near Morgantown whereby the men 
have their own checkweighman. The contract, it is said, includ 
(1) A wage scale of 30 cents a ton for loading machine coal and 3 
cents a ton for loading pick coal; (2) inside day wage of $3.60 {0 
8-hour day; (3) outside day wage of $3.20 basis for 8-hour day; (4 
checkweighman on every tipple, member of union; (5) pit committe 
to present grievances of miners to operators, ete. Most of the md 
then on strike in that field are said to have resumed work under t! 
agreement, and from union sources comes the report that by Jun 
20 twenty-six companies in northern West Virginia had signed ¢! 
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racts with the union and their mines had resumed operations on a 
nion basis, giving employment to several thousand union miners. 

At Galloway, W. Va., some 750 miners employed by the Simpson 
reek Collieries Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, struck on June 18 because the 
ompany refused to sign an agreement with the United Mine Workers 
America. Itis understood that the two mines of the company have 
been idle since that date. 

Among the more important operations affected in Pennsylvania 
have been those of the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation, where a 
‘walkout’? ordered by the National Miners Union began on June 1. 
in agreement was reached with the company by the United Mine 
Vorkers, applicable to its nominal force of 2,400 miners, and on or 
shout June 24 operations were resumed with union miners for the 
frst time, it is said, since 1927. The agreement provides for an 
-hour day and wage increases. It is effective from June 23, 1931, to 
June 30, 1932, and recognizes the right of the employees to elect by 
ballot one of their number to act in the capacity of checkweighman 
teach of the mines. The agreement for the most part, establishes 
yrate of $4.50 per day for skilled inside day labor and increases the 
ate for inside common labor from $3.50 to a minimum of $4 per day, 
ic. This agreement with what is said to be the second largest coal 
ompany in the Pittsburgh district was hailed with satisfaction by the 

nion, aS itis the first important agreement effected between the union 
nda company of this district since the 1927 strike. 

Reports are widely diverse as to the total number of miners actually 
in strike in the numerous small mines of the several States. Many 
)f the mines have either been closed down or operating on part time 
because Of slack demand. In addition it is said that many men are 
but of the operating mines because of fear from the radical element 
vhich has figured in rioting and bloodshed. 

President Hoover’s telegram of June 29’ to the president of the 
nited Mine Workers of America is reproduced here in full: 

; Wuite Hovss, 
Washington, June 29, 1931. 
[r. Jonn L. Lewis, 
President, United Mine Workers of America, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Your telegram conveying the request of the executive council of the United 
Mine Workers that a conference of coal operators and miners be convened by the 
overnment was received during my absence from Washington. 

The many intricate economic problems and competitive conditions existing 
amajority of the bituminous-coal mining districts of our country are of general 
nowledge, and it is realized that the difficulties of the industry have been the 
bject of exhaustive investigation and study by Federal and State agencies and 
mmissions, undertaken with the object of aiding those connected with, and 
hterested in, this basic industry. 

The administration is desirous of lending every possible assistance to any 
oustructive program put forward by operators and miners. 

Accordingly, I have referred the communications received from your council 
id others to the Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor, and have asked them to 
ivise ne as to the present attitude of those directly concerned in the industry 
sto the manner in which the Government might contribute helpfully in any 
lovement designed to advance the well-being of operators and mine workers, as 
ell as all others interested in the bituminous coal situation. 

HERBERT HoOovER. 


A conference of bituminous-coal operators called by the Secretary 
Commerce and held on July 9, was attended by 15 representatives 
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of the operators, by the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor, an) 
by a representative of the United States Bureau of Mines.  }j, 
conference was without apparent result and ended on the date name 
without any further meeting being called. 

In a statement released by the Department of Commerce relatiy; 
to the conference it was stated that ‘‘many of the operators attending 
held the view that little could be accomplished of advantage to the 
public, the industry or the workers engaged in it by the summoning 
of a national coal conference at this time. No final decisions wer 
arrived at in regard to this matter.” 

A few days after this conference with the operators a conference wo 
held by the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor with the respresents 
tives of the miners, and on July 22 they sent inquiries to 125 operators 
to ascertain their attitude relative to a general conference with th» 
miners’ representatives. 

Taxveab drivers, PittsburghSome 1,000 taxicab drivers employed 
by the Parmalee Transportation Co. are reported to have struck on 
June 13 because of grievances involving wages, working conditions, 
and the discharge of union men. This strike is still in progress. 

Bituminous-coal miners, Illinois.—A strike of some 2,270 miners js 
reported to have begun on June 15 at Benton in the Orient mines Nos, 
1 and 2 of the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., as the resul 
of a dispute over the division of time for men operating loading 
machines. No report of the ending of this strike has been received, 

Textile workers, Rhode Island.—Because of a 10 per cent wage 
reduction affecting 200 weavers, 600 employees of the Royal Weaving 
Co., manufacturers of silk and cotton goods, at Pawtucket, struck 
on June 25. The mill was closed, throwing 1,300 other employees out 
of work. 


Primeipal. Stuifies and Lockouts Continuing Into June, 193] 


Hosiery workers, Philadelphia.—The strike which began on Febri- 
ary 16, still continues in part. | 

Silk workers, Pennsylvania.—The strike of some 3,000 workers in 
Allentown beginning as of May 1 is still in progress. 





—_—ewweS 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1931 
By Hugs L. Kerwin, Drrector or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 56 labor disputes during 
June, 1931. These disputes affected a known total of 30,545 en- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly ant 
indirectly involved. 
On July 1, 1931, there were 49 strikes before the department {0' 
settlement and in addition 30 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 79. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Report of Emergency Board jor Dispute on Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railroad 


:e- emergency board appointed by the President of the Unit 
| States on April 16, 1931, to investigate a dispute between th 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. and certain of its employes 
represented by Railway Employees’ Department of the America) 
Federation of Labor, Federated Shop Crafts, reported its findings 4, 
the President on May 5, 1931. The board consisted of Charles Key 
(chairman), Homer B. Dibell, and Chester H. Rowell. 
A summary of the report, recently made public, is as follows: 


1, There was nothing in the financial situation of the carrier, nor other eo). 
ditions affecting it, which justified its action of February 9, 1931, in reducing th 
rate of wages of its shop crafts below the standard prevailing over the country: 
and the evidence tends to show that when conditions become fairly prospero 
the carrier which acquired the two roads will find that its acquisition of them wil 
be exceedingly profitable. 

2. The action of the carrier of February 9, 1931, in putting into force new mia 
and changes in working conditions, wholly without notice such as is required }y 
the act, was positively illegal under section 6. 

3. The refusal of the carrier to submit to arbitration under the railway labo 
act upon the announced and only asserted ground that there was nothing ty 
arbitrate was not justified. If there was an occasion for a change in the rule 
and there may have been, there was clearly an arbitrable controversy, and the 
promulgation without notice to the men or their representatives was in dire¢ 
violation of the act. 

4. That the policy announced in the statement of the President of November 
21, 1929, after conferences with employers and employees, to the effect that 
there should be no wage reductions made by employers and no efforts by the 
men to increase the standard wages, was observed faithfully by other carries 
with a few negligible exceptions, to which we attach no importance. The me 
observed the spirit of the statement and went beyond it in not pressing the reserved 
right to continue negotiations then pending. 

5. The carrier should restore the standard rate of wages and rules governing 
working conditions prevailing on its line in September, 1930, when it first pro- 
posed changing them. ‘This would leave the carrier and the men as they wer 
when the carrier announced its purpose to reduce wages and change the work- 
ing rules. The conclusion we reach is based upon the proposition that ther 
was never an occasion for reducing wages, though the right to do so in the manner 
provided by law is conceded by all, and the further proposition that the chang 
in rules and working conditions without notice was positively illegal uncer 
section 6. Rules arbitrarily imposed by the carrier without negotiation with the 
men or their representatives have no element of contract and are not in harmony 
with the thought of Congress expressed in section 2 imposing the duty ‘‘ to make 
and maintain agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, and working conditions. 

6. That if the carrier refuses to restore former conditions it should submit t 
arbitration. The men have expressed their willingness to arbitrate notwitl- 
standing the illegal change of rules. 

7. That if the carrier refuses to do one or the other, that is, to restore conditiou 
as they were in September, 1930, or to arbitrate, we can not urge upon tle 
craftsmen the duty of agreeing to the conditions, partly illegal, imposed by te 
action of February 9, 1931. This would be equivalent to saying that one wh 
obeys a particular law is at a disadvantage with respect to one who disregards tt 

8. We feel that the carrier should not disturb the wage structure which othe! 
carriers, no better situated, are maintaining; and that it should serious|ly ol 
sider whether it can justify itself to itself in maintaining rules and working Col 
ditions fixed in a way declared by Congress to be illegal. 

9. If the opportunity is offered the carrier to mediate or arbitrate the ol 
troversy it should accept it; and if not presented it should seek it. 


The controversy which led to the appointment of the emergent! 
board began with a communication submitted by the carrier in thé 
case to the shop-craft organizations, on September 15, 1930, givili 
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notice of its desire “to abrogate and revise the present schedule 
overing rates of pay and working conditions of the shop-craft 
mployees.” The shopmen were willing to discuss changes in rules 


hut not a reduction of pay schedules. The employees, on October 


4 requested the services of the United States Board of Mediation. 
he board assigned members O. B. Colquitt and Edwin P. Morrow 
9 straighten out the matter, but the railroad officials refused to 
onsider any settlement except on their own terms. 

On February 9, 1931, the carrier put into effect, by posting in the 


shops and by notifying the men, the proposed changes in wages, a 


new schedule of rules embodying the changes proposed at the mecting 
of October 1, and also a number of additional changes, some of them 
ery important, of which there had been no previous notice. All 
hese changes were effective immediately. Thereupon strike ballots 
were distributed and the men voted, by 179 to 29, for a strike to take 
place April 15. 

The Board of Mediation requested the employees to defer the effec- 
ive date of the strike from April 15 to April 18, 1931, and recom- 
iended to the President the creation of an emergency board, which 
was done by Executive proclamation of April 16, 1931. Following 
he report of the board both parties are forbidden to change existing 
onditions, except by mutual agreement, for a period of 30 days. 

This is the fourth emergency board appointed under the railroad 
abor act of 1926. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, June, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith labor turnover 

indexes for manufacturing as a whole and for 10 separate many. 
facturing industries. In working turnover rates the bureau uses the 
weighted arithmetic mean. The indexes for manufacturing as , 
whole are compiled from reports made by representative estallisi: 
ments in 75 industries employing approximately 1,250,000 people 
In the 10 industries for which separate indexes are presented reports 
were received from representative plants employing approximately 2; 
per cent of the employees as shown for such industries by the Censis 
of Manufactures of 1927. In the automobile industry schedule 
were received from plants employing over 225,000 people; ine report 
ing for boots and shoes pets 100,000 people: those reporting fu 
cotton manufacturing employed approximately 125,000 people; thow 
reporting for brick employed about 15,000 people; those reporting for 
foundry and machine shops employed nearly 175,000 people; thow 
reporting for furniture employed about 40,000 people; iron and steel 
over 225,000 people; sawmills, approximately 65,000 people; slaug 
tering and meat packing, nearly 85,000 people; and men’s clothing 
nearly 35,000. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, ani 
accession rates, the bureau presents the net turnover rate. ‘The ne 
turnover rate means the rate of replacement. It is the number ( 
jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant thi 
is increasing its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separ 
tion rate, because, while more people are hired than are separate 
from their jobs, the number hired above those leaving is due to & 
pansion and can not be justly charged to turnover. On the otli 
hand, in a plant that is reducing its number of employees thie né 
turnover rate is the same as the accession rate, for, while more peopl 
are separated from the pay-roll than are hired, the excess of sepali 
tions over accessions is due to a reduction of force and therefore «i 
not be logically charged as a turnover expense. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate sub: 
vided into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates together with th 
accession and net turnover rates presented both on a monthly and a 
equivalent annual basis. 
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\BLE 1.-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
wie INDUSTRIES 


A.—Monthly Rates 
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Separation rates 
= we CES. Se | Accession Net turn- 
| rate over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge | Total 
| | | | 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
ae. 4 | 77 a ee Spree 
anuary--------- 1.85 | 0.74) 270|) 195] 054] 019) 509) 288| 3.95) 297] 3.95] 288 
ebruary.------| 1.60| .74| 250] 1.75| .62| .20| 4.72] 269| 3.94| 282| 3.94] 269 
farch....------| 1.94] .94| 283] 1.75] .60| .26) 5.37] 295) 415] 3.67] 4.15] 295 
pril...--------| 211] 114!) 257] 196) .53) .31) 5.21) 3.41 | 3.55) 3.06) 3.55] 3.06 
tT ee a auiieal 2.01 | 1.12) 268) 243] .48| .28) 5.17] 3.83 | 3.28) 279] 3.28] 279 
1: ae ome 1.85 | 1.02 | 3.00| 3.84 . 46 .23| 5.31] 5.09 | 292) 241) 292) 241 
nly_..- 1.35 j------.) 4.17 |-------| «82 |-------| 5,84 |------.] 251 |------} 251 |. 
le Se | |_ Sap ae i; aaeeee 4 3S gg :.4 eee: Fee 
sptember...---} 1.50 |...-.--| 3.14 |.-- . 36 |--- (= [meen Sy * 5 eee aa t..-... 
© B® ctober | eee | ns . | ee Sg ee > 3 eee 2. 56 
h- Mmmmovember......| .90 |...--..) 277 |------} 624 [Lee <3 eee 2.05 |.-....-| 2065 
, Pppecember...--- el RAE eicncnk oie Ende 3.70 |---| 213 [-222--] 213 
Q , 
Average....| 1.55 |....... 3.00 |... ge 7 ews 4.97 |... OOF Ecc 3.68 |... 
. } | ! | | 
5 
. B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 
US 
, Meee 21.8/ 8&7)! 31.8) 2.0 64/ 22) 60.0; 33.9! 465) 350 465 | 33.9 
'- Mi@ebruary_.---.- 20.9| 9<.6)| 32.6 | 22.8; 80] 26] 61.5| 350] 514)/ 368) 51.4] 35.0 
for march - 22.8) 11.1/ 33.3) 206) 7.1) 31] 63.2) 348] 48.8| 43.2) 48.8] 348 
BaD ee 25.7} 13.9| 31.3] 239) 65 | 38 | 63.5) 41.6 | 43.2| 37.2, 43.2] 37.2 
Ny r ----| B.7| 132) 31.5) 26) 56) 33/ 608) 45.1) 386) 328) 386/| 328 
, Mane... -- 22.5) 124) 365) 46.7| 56/ 28] 646) 61.9) 35.5) 29.3 35.5] 29.3 
lOry....-...-- ieee gS <p hed Ty abe Ff) Sed 94 Ria: 76 L._... 
ase ee ee TTR Letnades | 47.0 }..... _ tf ee 4 Se | eee ve |...... 
7 ptember......| 18.3 |...--.- = | eee | @6)225..2F CBO beck |) ae 39.8 | (| Sa 
26 |, OS eR Bo —_—— ye . 3 ee fy Sabie. 8g ae hice —. ae 
ah ovember......} 11.0 |...--.. 3 ——- | 29. J 9 =e EE aa. j...-.. 
ai Mmecember.......| 99 |..-....| 32.2 |-.....- a |: eae ae OEP Like... _t 5 ae ee Bisa. 
ng, ery 


Average....| 18.7 |....... 35.9 |....... ye a4 Poet} wad phintnn 





Comparing rates for June, 1931, with those for May, 1931, there 
as a decrease in the quit, discharge, and accession rates. The 
y-off rate, however, was much higher for June than for May. 
omparing June, 1931, rates with those for June, 1930, decreases were 
hown for all classes of rates except the lay-off rate which was 
cher during the current month than for June, 1930. The charts on 
ages 90 and 91 show in graphic form the data presented in Table 1. 
Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
er rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton, foundry and 
achine shops, furniture, iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering 
hd meat packing for the year 1930 and for the first 6 months of the 
rar 1931, and for brick and men’s clothing for the months of April, 
ay, and June, 1931, presented both on a monthly and an equiva- 
#nt annual basis, 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRipg 
A.—Monthly Rates 








Separation rates 
Accession 
rate 


Industry and month Quit Discharge | Lay-off Total 


| 
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1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 1930 | 1931 
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Automobiles: 
January 
February - --.- 
March _. 
April_ 
May. 
June__.- 
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December __ 
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2,-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Continued 
































































































































\BLE « 
A.—Monthly Rates—C ontinued 
7 Separation rates 
: «CA ccession | Net turn- 
| rate over rate 
Industry and month Quit Discharge | Lay-off Total 
| 
ce ae 4 —|—_——|— 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
ee on ———————e SSS ee EEE 
7 imiture: 
geen ee Te 0.55 |....-.| 0.25 |_.._-- 4.84 |__. | 5. 64 eee 5. 24 
5 February - ------ , gu =) BES 3. 86 | 4.77 es | eee 4.77 
rT March. - ET | | 80 .37 |_.----| 4.52 |.--__-] 5. 69 i?) eee 4. 78 
r April 1.73 | .95 | 0.64] .51 | 4.38 | 3.31 | 6.75 | 4.77 | 3.34 | 4.66/3.34] 466 
* May 1.26} 1.05 | .52] .25 | 4.39 | 5.72) 617 | 7.02 | 2.87 | 3.81 | 287] 3.81 
i June 1.44) 1.06| .41| .43 | 4.33 | 4.83 | 618 | 632] 3.82] 489]3.82] 4.89 
July ae 1. 21 | 40 | 4. 50 011 5.09 |__ 5.09 |..._- 
August ‘ 1.18 | 41 3. 45 | 5.04 |....-- + | ee orks... 
Sentember_-— Pye 46 3. 30 _ . 9 7. 07 ss Ss 3 
October | 1.03 45 3. 61 |  ) Soe | ee | 
November. . - | .99 | 29 5. 92 | aay s } ae ' (ae: Yl oe 
December... - | 68 | 35 6. 66 | 7.69 |__- 2.35 |______| 2.35 | 
Average.....--.------] 1.18 | 44 | 4. 50 | | 6.12 |...--.| 4.01 |...___| 4.01 | 
= mn and steel: | 
January 1.81 | 71} .45] .09 | 1.241 1.36 | 3.50) 216] 5.52 | 2.52|3.50| 2.16 
P February _- 1.91] .72| .34] .15 | 1.15] 1.03 | 3.40] 1.90 | 5.09 | 224| 3.40] 1.90 
March. - | 1.91} .71] .45] .12 | 1.22] 1.38 | 3.58 | 221 | 4.06 | 2.03 | 3.58| 203 
April 2.26 | .89| .42] .15 | 1.32 | 1.90 | 4.00 | 2.94 | 3.88 | 1.69 | 3.88] 1.69 
May 2.13 | .87| .40| .15| 1.71 | 216 | 4.24 | 3.18 | 3.25 | 1.57] 3.25] 1.57 
June -| 1.87] .86| .49] .11 225 | 265 | 4.61 | 3.62 | 2.56 | 1.20) 256] 1.20 
‘ July eS Gas Ge |) eee ie 3) peee 4.07 |..___- 2. 27 _| 2.27 
August 1. 61 i «| Geer i 5 eae SOR Bais cs |) Sam * | hae 
September - - 1. 45 eo | BND | eee St § See Tt) S061 .<.. 
October 1.13 e * Ree 23 |...... 3.58 |......] 1.74 |...___] 1.74 
November... gi. Gee Be | aera) ONE} ee ef eee L881... 
December-. | 8 10 | 29 h.... 18 1.....1.81..../ 68 
Average 1. 63 31 | 1. 82 | 3.76 |..._..! 2.94 |._.___] 2.94 
en’s clothing: | 5 | | week way ‘on hi? e 7 
April =a. 3? ge Gears | ee Ay ee 7 t... 3. 22 
F Mae... case 4 ae ey oe Ec se, | ee 3.10 |_-- 3. 00 
7 pe NTP 1. 32 eB paw a 2.11 4.05 2.11 
— awinills ‘ - | S be ee ae , | ate j J eat TR PRE 
January 3.80| .97 | 1.18| .43 | 4.52 | 8.02 | 9.50 | 9.42 | 9.39 | 9.99] 9.39] 9.42 
- February _ - 3.39 | 1.22 | 1.37] .50|3.9914.56'8.75|6.2819.11 | 7.441875| 628 
March .__. 3.89 | 1.74 | 1.47] .51 | 3.54 | 4.56 | 8.90 | 6.81 | 7.91 | 7.07] 7.91 | 6.81 
April... 4.28 1.79 | .92| .46 | 4.97 | 7.17 [10.17 | 9.42 | 9.66 | 7.211 9.66] 7.21 
May 3.51 | 1.73 | 1.35 | .50 | 8.10 | 6.43 (12.96 | 8.66 |10.09 | 7.97 110.09 | 7.97 
June 2.93 | 1.13 | .96| .33 | 5.35 | 870 | 9.24 /10.16 | 5.85 | 6.41 | 5.85] 6.41 
July 2. 68 | gh gt 6.98 |....../10. 73 |... -- i. } tea [ © s Be 
August 3. O1 | | WD hon 6.09 | _ | Sea 5 See TS eee 
September - - i, eee ee |) oe 7. 64 | 11. 58 |.._._.] 6.93 |....- 6.93 |.....- 
October “ 2. 2¢ eo. | See tl} ee 9. 56 |... > (eo; * | a 
Noresahan Debates « 1 93 . . 83 | eres) ee 9. 99 co | 4. 96 ae 235 i...... 
December 1. 39 | .93 | 7.42 gw k....1 48 aS a 
Average..._____. 3. O1 |______| 1.06 | 6. 03 10. 10 7. 47 7.47 
= ughtering and meat | | 
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TABLE 2,—-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 


B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 








Separation rates 


‘ 


Industry and month | Quit 


| 


Discharge 


1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 





Automobiles: 


January---_--- 


February 
March 
April_- 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September. 
October 
November 
December-_- 


Average__ 


Boots and shoes: 
January 
February 
March. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


A verage___ 


Brick: 


32. 5 6.4 | 10.8 
15. 1 9. 6 5.0 
21.3 12.8 6. 6 
26.9 | 17.8 6.1 
25.91 16.5| 5.9 
19. 4 
13. 4 
14. 5 


© SH bdo bo Ord tO 
nS OO Don Wa 
DIAN WaT DO 


Cotton manufacturing: 


January_- 


February - - - - 


March_. 
April__- 
May.-.---- 
June _- 

; a 
August__- 
September _ - 
October__- 
November. 


December___- 


Average___. 


Foundries and 
shops: 
January 
February 
March_.- 
PSE 
May. 
June. -_- 
ae 
August__- 
September - - 
October _- 


[Ore On -1 Oe 


- 


machine 


7.2/ 10.4 
10.6 | 10.4 


Lay-off 


1930 | 19381 | 1% 


111.7 
50. : 
51. § 


97.6 


:_’ 


-~ Lal. 


110. 
SO. 3 
5S. 


8.3. 





Accession 
rate 


1930 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Continued 
B.— Equivalent Annual Rates—Continued 































































































Separation rates | 
B cacaanitapentny , ___ | «Accession | Net turn- 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, June, 1931 


fo eer eerie permits have been received by the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics from 344 identical cities having a population of 25 ,()( 
or over for the months of May and June, 1931, and from 297 cities 
for the months of June, 1930, and June, 1931. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the cost 
of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
for his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are 
shown. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
collection of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 344 
identical cities of the United States, by eeographic divisions. 

TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 344 IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN 
BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MAY AND JUNE, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION = 





New residential buildings 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total  constru 
(including 
tions and ri 

| estimated cx 

j 


} 
eee ae - | New __ nonresiden- 
tial buildings, es- | 


| | ti 
Families pro timated cost 


Estimated cost | vided forin 


Geographic division | new dwellings 





‘May, 1931 June, 1931, May, | June, |yray 1981 June, 1931 May, 1931 Jur 
1931 | ‘1931 | 


— — = | 


New England__-- ..|$3, 524, 350, $3, 224, 170 680 609 $4, 903, 904 $3, 811, 659/$10, 539, 960) $9, 704, 
Middle Atlantic \21, 909, 744/19, 742, 586, 4,892) 4,306 25, 975, 351 13, 001, 752) 53, 961, 799) 35, 37> 
East North Central__-__| 6, 547, 248) 5, 008, 000 1, 311 988 13, 503, 128, 8, 037, 158) 23, 132, 944) 16, 
West North Central____| 2, 651, 600) 2, 214, 023; 673 592) 6, 429, 261) 4, 600, 844) 10, 329, 236} 7,5 
South Atlantic___...._- 6, 242, 760} 2,965,500) = 1, 131 651) 3, 007, 435) 4, 393, 937 , 286, 3% 9, 611, 18 
South Central__...__.__| 2, 238, 350} 2, 720, 865) 768 736) 2, 842, 396) 4, 250, 703) 5,978,691) 8, 077, 74! 
Mountain and Pacific__| 6, 348, 067) 5, 641, peat 1, 901 1, 660; 6, 893, 247) 7, 237, 793) 15, 240, 708} 15, 355, 013 
. Dees __|49, 462, 119)41, 516, 171| 3f 9, — 554, 722.45, 333, S46) 130, 469, 659) 105, 44 


Per cent of change__-__-- |---------- —16.1 —28.7 : Ss oa | 




















The estimated cost of total building operations in the 344 cities 
from which reports were received for the month of June, 1931, was 
$105,444,130 or 19.2 per cent less than the estimated cost ‘of building 
projects for which permits were issued in these cities during May, 
1931. There was a decrease of 16.1 per cent in the estimated cost 
of residential buildings and a decrease of 28.7 per cent in the est 
mated cost of nonresidential buildings, comparing June permits witl! 
May permits. The new dwelling houses for which permits welt 
issued during 1931 were planned to house 9,542 families. This ! 
16 per cent less than the number of family dwelling units provided 
in the buildings for which permits were issued in May. | 

Decreases in the estimated cost of new seaictedtial buildings were 
shown in all of the geographic divisions except the South Central 
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in the South Central States there was an increase of 21.6 per cent 
in the prospective expenditures for this class of building. The 
decreases in new residential buildings ranged from 8.5 per cent in 
New England States to 52.5 per cent in the South Atlantic States. 
Increases in the indicated expenditures for new nonresidential build- 
ings were shown in three geographic divisions and decreases in the 
remaining four divisions. The increases ranged from 5 per cent 
in the Mountain and Pacific States to 49.6 in the South Central 
States. The decreases ranged from 22.3 per cent in the New England 
States to 49.9 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 

Two geographic divisions, the South Central and the Mountain 
and Pacific, showed increases in total construction. The other five 
geographic divisions showed decreases in the estimated cost of build- 
ing projects comparing June permits with May permits. The 
decreases ranged from 7.9 per cent in the New England States to 
29.1 per cent in the East North Central States. 

Decreases in family dwelling units provided were shown in each 
of the seven geographic divisions. The decreases in family dwelling 
units provided ranged from 4.2 per cent in the South Central States 
to 42.4 per cent in the South Atlantic States. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the per cent of 
increase or decrease in June, 1931, as compared with May, 1931, in 
344 identical cities of the United States by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 344 
IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MAY AND JUNE, 1931, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS ‘ 


Estimated cost Per cent of 
Geographic division change, June 


compared 
May, 1931 | June, 1931 with May 

















New England.._._...___- LEAT SSeS $2,111,706 | $2,669,055 426. 4 
Middle Atlantic. -_................- 6, 076, 704 | 5, 634, 198 —7.3 
Bast Noren Central...............- 3, O82, 568 3, 349, 883 +8. 7 
West North Central_.._....._..__- 1, 248, 375 1, 076, 890 —13.7 
Nee ne cus 2, 036, 126 2, 251, 716 +10. 6 
| 4 Oo GRR 897, 945 1, 106, 173 +123 
Mountain and Pacific.._........-_- 1,999,394 | 2,506, 198 425.3 

| ———————EEE 

Total 

| 


OIE ERS ee Lee 17, 452, 818 | 18, 594, 113 | +6.5 








Comparing permits issued in June, 1931, with those issued in May, 
1931, in these 344 cities there was an increase of 6.5 per cent in the 
indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs. Five 
of the seven geographic divisions registered increases in this class of 
building. The increases ranged from 8.7 per cent in the East North 
Central States to 26.4 per cent in the New England States. The only 
two geographic divisions showing decreases in the estimated cost of 
additions, alterations, and repairs were the Middle Atlantic and the 
West North Central. 

_ Table 3 shows the index number of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, arid 
repairs, and for total building operations. These indexes are worked 
on the chain system with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATR)p 
COST OF BULLDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINC/pa) 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1930, TO JUNE, 1931, INCLUSIVE : 


{Monthly average 1929= 100] 





Estimated cost of— 


Families |— po a healt 
Month at New resi- | New non- | Additions, Total )uilq. 
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The index numbers of new residential buildings, of new nonresi- 
dential buildings, of total building operations, and of families provided 
for were all lower than for either May, 1931, or for June, 1930. The 
index number for additions, alterations, and repairs, while lower than 
for June, 1930, was higher than for May, 1931. The chart on page 9! 
shows in graphic form the trend of the estimated costs of new 
residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, and of total 
building operations. 

Table 4 shows the dollar value of contracts let for public buildings 
by the different agencies of the United States Government during the 
months of May, 1931, and June, 1931, by geographic divisions. 
TABLE 4.—CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING MAY AND JUNE, 1931 BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Geographic division | May, 1931 June, 1931 


New England_._............-.-.-- $254, 712 $1, 201, 064 
Middle Atlantic | 2,360, 803 867, 109 
East North Central 778,422 | 1,211,009 
West North Central-_--......---- 3, 074, 500 | 165, 963 
766,017 | 4,196,442 

529, 973 | 1, 241, 636 

2,403,626 | 2,712,194 





| 10, 168, 053 | 11, 595, 417 








New contracts were let for United States Government buildings ( 
cost $11,595,417 during the month of June. These contracts wer 
let by the following Federal agencies: The United States Capitol 
Architect; the Office of the Quartermaster General, War Departiien' 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; Supervising Archi- 
tect, Treasury Department; and the United States Veterans’ Bureal. 
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INDEXES OF COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929=100. 
NEW RESIDENTIAL. 
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100 TOTAL— {NCLUDING ALTERATIONS X REPAIRS. 100 
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Whenever a contract is let by the United States Government for 4 
building in cities having a population of 25,000 or over the cost of 
such building is included in the costs as shown in the cities enunyer- 
ated in Table 8. 

Table 5 shows the dollar value of contracts awarded by the differ- 
ent State governments for public buildings during the months of 
May, 1931, and June, 1931, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 5.—CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFEREN? 
STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING MAY AND JUNE, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONs 


May, 1931 | June, 1931 


Geographic division 





| 
| New England $190, 103 $76, 492 
| Middle Atlantic 2, 386, 498 2, 056, 025 
East North Central | 221, 624 828, 090 
West North Central 344, 560 914, 390 
| South Atlantic._.......____ ae 223, 100 961, 568 
South Central 7, 497 47, 787 
753, 114 230, 634 


4, 126, 496 | 5,114, 986 











Contracts let by the different State governments during June, 1931, 
for new building operations total $5,114,986. Whenever a contract 
is let by a State government for a building in cities having a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or over, the cost of such building is included in the cost 
as shown in the cities enumerated in Table 8. 

Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 297 
identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over for June, 1930, 
and June, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 297 IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOW? 
BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1930 AND 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 
‘doit sehen a shenemmne meee a | New  nonresiden- 
pis aad tial buildings, es- 
Families pro- : ~ gd 
Estimated cost |videdforinnew| ‘mated cost 
dwellings 


| Total constructior 
(including 
tions and re} 


Geographic division estimated cos! 








June, June, June, | June, June, June, June, 
1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 











| 

New England $3, 782, 370/$3, 187, 370 6111 601 $7, 419, 450 $3, 799, 914/$13, 676, 207| $9, 632, 359 
Middle Atlantic 21, 171, 800)19, 659, 986, 4,417) 4, 283/29, 986, 049/12, 893, 227) 60, 453, 456) 38, 115, 06 
East North Central____ 12, 430, 330) 4, 484,700) 1, 761 887 17, 834, 661) 7, 561, 228) 34, 180, 273) 15, 14, 626 
West North Central. ._| 2, 253, 361] 2, 193, 773 596 587| 8, 447, 954! 4, 595, 304) 12, 750,844) 7, 862, 412 
South Atlantic... ___- __.| 8, 246, 061) 2, 912, 600 732 637| 4, 280, 794) 4, 360,617) 9, 537, 789| 9, 481, (98 
South Central_........_| 3, 721, 252} 2,607,840} 1, 251) 696! 5, 036, 906) 4, 112, 279) 10, 143, 760 5, 251 
Mountain and Pacific._| 7, 364, 511| 5, 272,577} 2, 083 











| | 
 _—__iaas = '53, 969, 685/40, 318,846, 11,451) 9, 255 
Per cent of change.__._|___- oe a: RRNIRRO —19.2 








There was a decrease of 25.3 per cent in the indicated expendituires 
for new residential buildings; a decrease of 46.0 per cent in the indi- 
cated expenditures for new nonresidential buildings, and a decrease 
of 35.9 per cent in the indicated expenditures for total building opera- 
tions, comparing permits issued in June, 1931, with those issued in 
June, 1930. Family dwelling units provided in new buildings showed 
a decrease of 19.2 per cent in June, 1931, as compared with June, 1959, 
in these 297 cities. 
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Estimated expenditures for new residential buildings showed a 
decrease in all geographic divisions. The South Atlantic was the only 
geographic division showing an increase in the estimated cost of new 
nonresidential buildings. Each of the other six divisions showed 
decreases in this class of building. All seven geographic divisions 
registered decreases in total construction comparing June, 1931, with 
June, 1930. The number of family units provided also decreased in 
each of the seven geographic divisions comparing permits issued in 
June, 1931, with those issued in June, 1930. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued together with the per cent of in- 
crease or decrease in June, 1931, as compared with June, 1930. 

Taste %—-ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 297 


IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1930, AND JUNE, 
1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


{ 





Estimated cost Per cent of 
Fig tot change, June, 
Geographic division | 1931, com- 


‘ o21 | pared with 
June, 1930 June, 1931 | June, 1930 








| 


gE eR _.| $2, 474, 387 $2, 











2, 645, 075 | +6. 9 
Middle Atlantic.................... 9, 295, 607 5, 561, 853 | —40. 2 
East North Central................/ 3,915, 282 3, 138, 698 —19.8 
West North Central...............| 2,049, 529 1, 073, 335 —47.6 
i —_ 2, 010, 934 2, 207, 881 +9.8 
amen Coopere...................... 1, 385, 602 1, O15, 132 | — 26.7 
Mountain and Pacific...........___ | 3, 365, 258 2, 458; 137 —27.0 

a ies = dala tase ata ies iad 24, 496, 599 18, 100, 111 —26. 1 | 








Projected expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs in 
these 297 cities decreased 26.1 per cent in June, 1931, as compared 
with June, 1930. Increases in the estimated costs of repairs, etc., 
were registered in the New England States and the South Atlantic 
States. Decreases were shown in the other five geographic divisions. 

Table 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations, together 
with the number of families provided for in new buildings, in 344 
identical cities for May, 1931, and June, 1931. 

Reports were received from 50 cities in the New England States, 70 
cities in'the Middle Atlantic States, 93 cities in the East North Central 
States, 25 cities in the West North Central States, 37 cities inthe 
South Atlantic States, 35 cities in the South Central States, and 34 
cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
during the month of June: In New Haven, Conn., a permit was issued 
for a building for Yale University which costs $1,000,000; Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., for two school buildings to cost $932,000; in the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, for apartment houses to cost over $2,000,000; in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for apartment houses to cost nearly $3,500,000; in 
Manhattan, for two churches to cost over $1,009,000; in Quincy, IIl., 
for a school building to cost over $1,000,000; and in St. Paul, Minn., 
for a courthouse to cost over $2,700,000. Contracts were let by 
Federal agencies for the following important projects during June: 
A contract was let for the completion of the Senate Office Building in 
Washington, D. C., to cost nearly $600,000; for a conservatory in the 
United States Botanic Garden to cost over $600,000; for extension 
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and remodeling of the post office in Houston, Tex., to cost over 
$500,000; for a United States veterans’ hospital at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., to cost over $1,000,000; for a new post office and Federa| 
courthouse in Salt Lake City to cost over $850,000; and for the naval 
base in Hawaii to cost over $2,000,000. 

No reports were received from Bristol, Conn.; Taunton, Mass., 
Anderson, Ind.; Massillon and Zanesville, Ohio; University City, \o., 
Pensacola, Fla.; Columbia, S. C.; Lynchburg, Va.; Fort Smith, Ark.. 
Muskogee, Okla.; Corpus Christi and Laredo, Tex.; Riverside and 
Santa Monica, Calif.; and Butte, Mont. 





INDEXES OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929=100. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE IssUFED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1931 


New England States 








New residential buildings 


pieces eye oa E . nonresidential 
Families pro- | buildings (esti- 

. : Estimated cost vided for in mated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 


Total construction, 
including alter 
tions an@ repairs 
(estimated cos! 





May, iB esis 1931 | May, | June, | May, 901] June, 1931 | May, 1931 





' 


Connecticut: 

Bridgeport | $191,% 55 $7,800 | $44,578 | $227,960 

Greenwich 70, 13 163, 100 | 51, 700 252, 200 
11 | 308,445 | 358,648] 458,824 

i 1 5, 115 1, 938 34, 144 | 

New Britain 0 267, 924 12, 900 301, 411 | oo, 04d 

New Haven ll 132,325 | 1,013,775 | 261, 860 | 1, 10, 437 

§ 15 14, 475 8, 875 118,100 | = 210, 20 

Stamford 13+ 28,350 9,950 | 155,475 | 105, 4 

Torrington 5 6, 055 4, 435 32, 965 28, 219 


) 


—e | 11| 13,650} 4,600} 49,400) 52,82 





























TABLE 


State and city 


Maine: 
I sad tn ah ae te 
Lewiston... : 
Portland .....--- 

Massachusetts: 
Beveriy...4.--.- 
Boston ee aol 
Brockton.....---- 
Brookline. -_.-.-- | 
Cambridge-.--- 
Ye ee 
Chicopee...---- 
Everett 


Fall River - -- 
Fitchburg-.---- 
Haverhill 
Holyvoke- 
Lawrence 
Lowell _-- 
Lynn.-. 
Malden 
Me dford - : 
New Bedford ___. 
Newton _...-- 
Pittsfleld___- 
Quincy.....- 
Revere. .-. 
Salem._....- 
Somerville____- 
Springfleld __._- 
Waltham 
Watertown. 
Worcester E 
New Hampshire: 
Concord... 
Manchester 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls_- 
Cranston__.- 


East Providence 


Newport __- 
Pawtucket. 
Providence. 
Woonsocket. _- 


Tee x 


Per cent of change__- 
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g,-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1931—Continued 








New residential buildings 
| 


New nonresidential 
buildings (esti- 
mated cost) 


7 
} “es 
| Families pro- 

Estimated cost | vided for in 
new dwellings 





0G | 


Total construction, 


including 


altera- 


tions and repairs 
(estimated cost) 








| May, June, 














New Jersey: 
Atlantie City - 
Bayonne_____. 


Belleville__...___. 


Bloomfield 
Camden 
Clifton 
East Orange - 
Elizabeth 
Garfield 
Hoboken.....___. 
Irvington 
Jersey City 
Kearny 
Montelair 
Newark 





New Brunswick. | 
‘Applications filed. 








| 
May, 1931 | June, 1931} “y93) | “1931 | May, 1931 tr 1931 | May, 1931 | — 
| | 
ee | 
$33, 600 $32, 000 | 11 s $7, 275 $23,135 | $51,775 $55, 360 
9, 000 19, 400 | 2 6 | 1, 300 | 19, 200 14, 300 40, 200 
32, 500 47, 750 | 8 | 9 | 18,005 | 426,005 66, 262 503, 086 
| | | 
30, 000 15, 800 | 6 | 3 | 4, 635 | 5, 310 41, 985 34, 810 
555, 100 553, 100 132 | 129 | 2,386,180 | 1, 104,305 | 3,689, 755 | 2, 124, 833 
31, 000 29, 400 | 7 7 20, 525 | 7.145 65, 410 | 51, 385 
157, 500 | 24, 300 | 10 | 3 64, 260 | 9, 150 229, 260 | 53, 601 
110, 000 | 85, 500 | 2 12 251, 650 12, 380 447,035 | 233, 433 
4, 000 7,100 | 1 | 2 0 35, 500 21, 365 | 54, 340 
15, 500 | 8, 000 5 | 3 3, 650 186, 789 26,150 | 197,514 
12, 400 | 14, 000 | 4 | 4 44, 650 5, 700 70, 450 | 58, 700 
0 3, 200 0 | 1 11, 300 1, 750 34, 250 9, 342 
7, 250 10, 500 2 | 3 5, 400 3, 065 16, 390 14, 965 
2. 900 6, 500 2 4 3, O85 5, 765 12, 165 27, 247 
40, 000 22, 000 6 | 2 186, 350 1, 100 249, 175 36, 050 
$, 500 14, 000 ] 3 21, 410 | 8, 700 153, 660 39, 645 
39, 200 22, 100 6 | 5 8, 800 | 77, 935 56, 615 122, 690 
85, 300 34, 300 17 | 7 11,075 | 27, 095 118, 670 143, 865 
42, 600 36, 800 9 | 7 7, 870 | 8, 842 65, 895 63, 992 
340, 400 127, 500 89 24 413, 230 | 16, 715 759, 870 155, 775 
26, 500 | 13, 000 4 3 10, 900 | 7, 900 50, 800 38, 250 
239, 000 290, 700 24 32 23, 300 | 16, 885 297, 295 361, 885 
90, 850 98, 100 18 19 30, 875 | 13, 220 142, 240 329, 535 
55, 400 89,500 | 11 | 32 39,930 | 12, 635 160,810 | 144, 432 
22, 900 2, 500 | 7} 1 | 12, 050 | 10,060, 43,150 18, 735 
33, 000 36, 000 | 6 6 | 46, 900 | 9, 900 | 91, 095 95, 500 
10, 500 22, 000 | 3 | 6 23,170 | 20, 005 | 50, 005 57, 825 
58, 200 | 74, 370 14 | 16 80, 875 | 18,550 | 227, 500 105, 645 
9, 200 | 50, 800 8 | 8 5, 700 | 3, 675 | 69, 925 63, 365 
38, 000 | 182, 000 8 | 13 11, 950 | 12, 500 | 54, 755 203, 200 
180, 000 204, 450 25 | 32 27; 855 22,595 | 242,050 257, 414 
41, 500 | 0 8 0 5, 200 2,000!  49,200| 9, 500 
44, 350 10, 500 15 | 6 | 6, 245 71, 030 97,633 | 132, 164 
0 19, 700 0 6 | 1, 300 3, 400 | 3, 160 | 39, 985 
116, 100 | 72, 100 24 | 15 12,175 7, 625 137, 340 | 81, 450 
77, 400 20, 300 15 | 4 | 12, 385 3, 935 110, 143 | 42, 623 
4, 500 16, 500 1 | 4 | 16, 150 4, 850 38, 415 | 33, 050 
75, 800 27, 000 14 | 6 13, 140 6, 550 108, 820 42, 030 
159,400 | 143, 100 27 | 23 | 96, 285 62, 600 463, 563 386, 555 
0 | 0 0 0 9, 630 | 4, 759 19, 285 17, 414 
3, 524, 350 | 3, 224,170 680 609 | 4,903,904 | 3,811,659 |10, 539, 960 | 9, 704, 884 
‘oa wr, 8 fas whe cl SR ea ees! | eee —7.9 
Middle Atlantic States 
| | 

$24, 000 $4, 750 3 2 $2, 000 $31, 900 $71, 319 $80, 127 
16, 000 0 | 6 0 8, 850 9, 400 31, 100 16, 815 
37, 000 29, 500 | 10 9 4, 800 9, 575 46, 155 50, 875 
146, 000 75, 000 | 31 16 6, 000 4, 000 154, 000 85, 500 
0 4, 800 | 0 1 35, 500 9, 275 51, 920 28, 790 
38, 500 123, 600 | 9 28 10, 680 26, 000 54, 600 162, 400 
19, 700 9, 000 | 3 | 4 94, 980 14, 500 129, 838 52, 427 
32, 000 47, 000 | 9 4 21, 000 55, 000 53, 000 102, 000 
8, 200 0 2 | 0 2, 100 1, 450 12, 755 12, 925 
0 0 0 | 0 227, 410 0 242, 074 9, 643 
67, 500 33,400; 16 | 6 27,540} 132,645 108,740| 168,725 
58, 500 55, 000 | 13 | ll 55, 611 185, 155 217, 646 276, 505 
48, 000 14,000} = 14| 3 353, 645 1,875 | 404,910 20, 750 
133, 200 | 49, 950 14 | 6 0 24,700 | 133, 200 77, 350 
163,600 | 175, 600 40 | 34 123, 375 302,875 | 450, 349 629, 311 
21, 533 | 6, 000 2 | 1 6, 500 7,050 | 40,443 100, 551 
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Middle Atlantic States—Continued 








‘ : , sie | 

New residential buildings 
- | New nonresidential | 
buildings (esti- 
mated cost) 


Total cor 
includin; 
tions a: 
(estimat: 


| 
Families pro- | 
vided for in 
new dwellings 


: : Estimated cost 
State and city 


May, 
1931 


| 
| 


| May, 1931 | June, 1931 June, 


1931 May, 1931 


May, 1931 | June, 1931 | 


New Jersey—Contd. | 
SD 5. 5 cine mnie 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Perth Amboy-- 
Plainfield_- 
Trenton__. 
Union City _- 
West New York 

New York: 


Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Binghamton - ---_-| 
Buffalo 
Elmira-_ 
Jamestown 
Kingston 
Lockport 
Mount Vernon___! 
Newburgh 
New Rochelle_-_-_- 
New York— 
The Bronx ! _) 
Brooklyn !_- 
Manhattan !- 
Queens! ‘ 
Richmond !__| 
Niagara Falls -_--- 
Poughkeepsie - - _- 
Rochester 
Schenectady - ---- 
Syracuse 
Troy 
(eae 
Watertown 
White Plains---- 


Pennsylvania: 
Allentown... .--. 
Altoona_-...--- 
Bethlehem _-_.___- 
Butler 
Cee? ....06+ 


Harrisburg_-_-.-.-- 
Hazleton 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 

Mc Keesport 
Nanticoke _--__- 
New Castle 
Norristown 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading - ---- 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre - - - 
Wilkinsburg 
Williamsport - - _. 


$20, 800 


39, 000 
92, 400 
12, 100 
0 
0 


185, 490 
8, 600 
0 

11, 300 


361, 300 


11, 000 
3, 500 
38, 000 
7, 800 


218, 500 


19, 000 


596, 500 


3, 530, 600 
6, 618, 350 

870, 000 
| 5, 536, 250 


504, 915 


55, 300 
48, 500 
141, 200 
60, 475 
140, 000 
116, 600 
56, 000 

2, 000 


231, 432 
446, 400 


26, 000 
37, 046 
68, 700 


0 
0 


116, 250° 


41, 000 
7, 258 


20, 500 


7, 000 | 
61, 300 | 
20, 700 | 


20, 300 
11, 495 


338, 575 
251, 200 


47, 000 
10, 575 
6, 200 

14, 500 
6, 500 

0 





000 
000 
500 

, 550 
, 900 
500 

, 900 
, 500 
, 500 
000 
3, OOO 
26, 560 


950 
325 
OOO 
&50 
50 
64, 200 
. 800 
82, 200 
000 


300 | 
, 150 | 


, 000 
, 500 
000 


7, 850 


5, 000 


, 310 


5, 000 | 
0 | 
2, 500 | 


13, 500 
80, 300 


11, 000 | 
24, 416 | 


0 
15, 500 
51, 000 


28, 000 | 


6, 000 
29, 000 
532, 200 
342, 500 
7, 600 


24, 000 


an 6 
2 = 


_ 


_ 
Ct WN De bo Db 


x 
Ja) 


_ 
= OO 
Ww bo 


~— 


or bo bm bet BD 


Boor ose 


_ 
Dw > DOK DOO 


> 





ONO KR OR 


wm Ole rm m1 to I 


So = Ore 


_ 
Sm ie 


SE 
morons WwW oO Eso wo or 


126, 
14, 


1, 181, 
905, 630 
10, 090, 850 
2, 785, 9S1 
1, 052, 387 
18, 410 
243, 750 
413, 769 
43, 105 
925, 855 
70, 600 
3,015 
1, 880 
2, 007, 700 
233, 175 


13, 950 
12, 273 
16, 775 

3, 200 

5, 850 

4, 959 
244, 679 
8, 150 

69, 464 

6, 210 

28, 400 

3, 673 

0 

5, 770 

11, 213 

1, 204, 870 
450, 595 

| 1,614, 506 
215, 035 
6, 988 
3, 440 
6, 024 
9, 505 





1, 163, 250 


$48, 597 


$122, 041 
102, 025 
133, 173 


5, 400 
196, 245 
1, 550 OO, 21 
4, 050 166, 023 
425 78, 260 
250 43, 513 
0 3, 165 


4, 206 394, 156 
5, 000 15, 275 
. 125 10, 205 
, 191 55, 351 
, 226 968, 106 
, d80 28, OFO 
, 035 20, 885 
, 260 71, 750 
, 565 ll, 775 
650 269, 860 
650 151, 400 
950 980, 628 


200 
230 
, 400 
412 
, 670 
, 025 


5, 153, 305 
&, 370, 619 
12, 032, 305 
&, 863, OF 0 
2 705, 202 
111, 708 
250 318, 150 

, 498 652, 039 
, 750 172, 533 
’ 725 1, 102, 26s 
5, 100 199, 873 
5, 975 71, 090 
, 300 27, 101 
2, 279, 143 


, 800 
850 752, 625 


5, O75 
5, 380 
, 490 
1, 200 
, 550 
9, 370 
. 430 
550 
8, 270 


9, 925 


58, 925 
61, 799 
118, 575 
6, 600 
17, 350 
9, 779 
451, 011 
90, 450 
97, 591 
32, 390 
47,110 104, 525 
115, 125 96, 691 
0 31, 595 

3, 275 35, 320 
70, 241 52, 403 
1, 903, 240 
1, 005, 160 
1, 702, 051 
274, 435 
38, 322 
29, 900 
29, 697 
19, 944 


285, 435 | 
65, 935 | 
16, 870 | 
138, 795 | 
4, 950 | 
5, 384 | 
35, 752 | 





Total. ........-/21, 909, 
Per cent of change__-..|------ ae Bo 


744 |19, 742, 586 
—9.9 | 





25, 975, 351 (13, 
0 | 


001, 752 53, 961, 799 
—49.9 





1A pplications filed. 


+ 
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East North Central States 


JABLE 5 





















































= New residential buildings | ’ 
a er Total construction, 
m bail ape ee _ including altera- 
| Families pro- o sol eat @sti- | tions and repairs 
’ Estimated cost | vwided for in mated cost) (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings | 
M; , J | | J 
_ May, 1931 | June, 1931 | “g3)’ | “jo3)’ | May, 1931 | June, 1931 | May, wad ar 
| | 
nols: | 
a caleial deaeeasie | $24, 873 $29, 300 3 2 $5,800 | $33,460 | $42,648 $77, 171 
Re te 6, 450 16, 425 2 4 238, 735 | 1,850 | 257, 460 35, 758 
Belleville. -.--.-- 29, 400 51, 600 ) 11 3, 050 | 500 34, 900 62, 000 
Berwyn..-...-... 23, 000 6, 000 3 1 7, 299 | 2, 975 | 36, 359 13, 475 
Bloomington. --.-- 37, 000 5, 000 5 1 71, 000 | 2,000 | 109,000 10, 000 
Chicago.....---.- | 772, 250 442, 700 119 74 686,870 | 846,550 | 2,030, 570 | 1,773, 820 
OES ED 17, 500 14, 800 3 2 650 | 25,985) 26,662 44, 360 
Danville......... 8, 600 7, 600 2 2 850 | 2,050 14,900 74, 385 
Decatur....------ 51, 700 26, 200 5 5 7, 800 | 3,775 | 82, 550 33, 625 
East St. Louis. - - 25, 934 18, 800 13 | 7 83,390 | 173,060| 130,224 215, 775 
Sth ccainane 25,600 | 15,600 5 3 4, 835 2,200| 41,542 37, 869 
ie Evanston. ...-...- 61,000 | 49,000 5 4 4, 500 18,000 | 148,000} 207,500 
Granite City..._- 2, 600 0 1 0 6, 900 350 9, 500 350 
; SRR ele DR | 33, 500 | 8, 000 3 1 800 | 265,919 44,300 | 290, 160 
. Maywood......-- 17, 200 | 0 3 0 5, 179 825 26, 979 4, 505 
. Moline..........- 17,500} 19,400 4 4 1, 604 3, 215 22, 111 49, 496 
Oak Park.......- 86,000} 10, 000 S 1 21, 460 3,715 | 125, 950 32, 465 
TRI 121, 950 118, 100 26 | 26 26, 300 5,650 | 334, 250 140, 550 
Quincy.........- 10, 750 | 9, 000 5 2 1,050 1, 209, 630 19, 525 | 1, 220, 855 
Rockford........- 34,200} 31,500 8 8 8, 625 2, 050 52, 695 63, 425 
Rock Island...__- 17,500! 15,000 6 | 4 2, 436 982 44, 228 29, 180 
Springfleld_...._- 60, 300 91, 782 13 | 26 10, 915 528, 385 110, 212 636, 586 
Waukegan. ....- 23,000 | 119,000 6 | 7 940 23, 950 38, 640 149, 050 
bdiana: 
East Chicago. -_- 0 | 0 0 | 0 49, 568 20,515 | 55, 568 29, 296 
Elkhart.......... 4, 000 | 4, 000 1 | 2 1, 125 955 | 19,555 17, 159 
Evansville. ...... 28,575 | 23, 250 8 7 15, 807 38,300 | 58, 415 86, 637 
Fort Wayne___.. 84,230} 69,050 19 | 15 15,539 | 179,198 | 138,743 269, 940 
EP Pa 27, 300 | 7, 000 10 | 3 3, 460 2,475 | 63, 020 13, 240 
Hammond...-..- 32, 250 17, 030 | 6 | 4 3, 135 51,513 | 57, 317 73, 603 
‘ Indianapolis__...| 124, 100 178,200 | 24} 40 | 504,929 256,766! 706,038) 489,659 
1 Kokomo......... 0 0 | 0 | 0 1, 600 1, 300 | 9, 111 3, 650 
‘ Lafayette_._.___. 3,600 | 17,000 | 1 | 9 0 | 245,760 | 6,450 | 267,560 
Marion______.__. | 9, 500 | 0 | 5 595 3, 750 | 3, 390 34, 182 
Michigan City__- 800 0 | 1| 0 15, 995 1,335 | 18,025 77, 405 
Mishawaka._.__- 700 a 0 1,615 600 | 6, 865 4,415 
ae 6, 900 24, 000 | 4 | 9 6, 930 2, 320 | 22, 596 42, 105 
Richmond.....-.|_ 17, 500 6,950| 4 3 | 450 250 | 32, 350 1,200 
South Bend.._._. 45, 150 18, 800 . 6| 37,415 13,270 | 102,77 46, 145 
, Teave Haute____- 9, 700 0 | 4 | 0 | 4, 505 8, 880 | 21, 790 18, 995 
Ichigan: | 
# Ann Arbor__._._. 84, 700 79,200} 13 Q | 2, 481 65, 500 | 108, 384 167, 435 
Battle Creek____- 6, 250 2, 500 | 2 1 16, 000 | 20,595 | 27,300 34, 230 
Bey Clty... 20, 900 25, 500 6 | 7 6, 060 316, 700 70,848 | 353, 735 
Dearborn........] 102, 800 69,600 | 21 | 16 11, 085 2, 050 | 122, 320 77, 
Detroit .__._.....} 1,452,150 | 1,039,365 | 303 201 587,428 | 522,658 | 2,366, 894 | 2,047, 471 
OE Te 87, 344 46,393 | 19 12 48, 789 20, 706 168, 418 106, 184 
Grand Rapids__- 46, 000 40,900; 13 11 32, 500 78, 525 111, 875 154, 480 
Hamtramek______ 0 0 | 0 0 400 725 7, 630 17, 735 
Highland Park... 0 0 0 0 1, 700 825 17, 450 4, 745 
Jackson _...... 22. 4, 800 0 1 0 5, 815 81,165 25, 552 86, 443 
Kalamazoo_...__- 28, 700 19, 100 5 6 60, 205 101,572 | 101, 665 132, 167 
Lansing..._.....- 26, 250 11, 000 - 3 533, 405 11,660 | 564, 980 38, 450 
Muskegon. ____.- 10, 500 12, 600 4 5 | 251, 880 1,700 | 268, 985 20, 150 
Pontiac... 3. 2, 400 0 1 0 8, 360 29, 875 21, 105 33, 725 
Port Huron..___- 1, 226 3, 000 2 2 0 700 1, 225 3, 950 
Saginaw.__.._._- 27, 200 4, 700 9 2 38, 692 8, 470 82, 269 26, 899 
& yandotte......| 31, 250 4, 500 5 1 6, 545 7, 245 46, 265 19, 395 
0: 
BEFON ... sesiniisas 43, 650 46, 950 ~ 11 77,625 | 123,601 | 218,350] 235, 781 
Ashtabula. _____- 5, 000 6, 200 1 2 4, 955 31, 270 12, 875 42, 237 
Canton... 22... 16, 700 18, 000 5 5| 110,015 4,535 | 136,035 41, 375 
Cincinnati. _____- 727, 940 691, 245 128 119 | 6,191,385 | 823,855 | 7,051,270 | 1,598, 565 
Creand, See ite 255,000 | 159, 500 48 28 | 290,450 | 992,300 | 823, 725 | 1,423,475 
e€veland ; 
Heights_..__._. 128, 000 103, 500 28 26 3, 155 3, 315 142, 605 112, 415 
Columbus.___-.-| 280, 400 97, 900 47 18 77, 900 68,150 | 395,550 | 197,100 
DEFOR. 149, 700 47, 900 37 11 | 1,032,840 | 126,951 | 1,223,902 | 226,717 
East Cleveland... 0 0 0 | 0 | 687,097 90 | 688, OLL 1, 895 
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PERMITS WER! 
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State and city 


East North Central States 








New residential buildings 





Estimated cost 


May, 1931 | June, 1931 





Ohio—Continued. 


Hamilton 
Lakewood __ 
Lorain 
Mansfield_______- 
Marion 
Middletown_ --- 
Mewern......... 
Norwood. 
Portsmouth-_-_.-__- 
Springfield 


Toledo____- 
Warren. -- 
Youngstown 
Wisconsin: 
Appleton________- 
Eau Claire. 
Fond du Lac___-- 
Green Bay 
Kenosha. - -- 
Madison. 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine_- 
Sheboygan... 
Superior : 
were Alee....... 


Per cent of chanze_ 


16, 000 


108, 600 | 


23, 180 
59, 850 


68, 200 
15, 527 
14, 100 
68, 800 

5, 200 
50, 000 


289, 780 | 


24, 140 


0 


20, 300 


11, 500 | 


71, 700 


$3, 500 
Ss, SOO 
48, OOO 
0 

13, 000 
45, 500 
0 

0 

0 

4, O00 
300 
57, 500 
0 


75, 800 | 


7, 860 
34, 900 


71, 300 


10, 700 | 
16, 600 | 


44, 500 
15, 400 
s¥, 000 


378, 300 | 
2, 400 | 


18, 600 
34, 200 
5, 000 


13, 700 | 


Families pro- | 


vided for in 


new dwellings | 


May, | 
1931 


June, 
1931 


24 


—Continue 


New 
buildings 
mated cost) 


} 
| 


$3. 580 
201, 665 
, 240 
1, 805 
2, 000 
5, 310 
655 
3 550 
11, 375 | 
2, 150 
, 800 | 
, 605 | 
» 325 | 
943 | 
2, 320 
52, 944 


] 
] 





ted} 


VO, JIS | 


< : . 065 
9, 870 


d 


nonresidential 


(esti- 


$11, 550 
7,075 
52, 495 
4, 300 

1, 665 

1, 875 

1, 360 
450 
125 
700 
1, 995 
3, 210 
40, 225 
123, 910 
4, 790 
5, 850 


9 
“, 
1 
Ay 


32, 865 

35, 600 

¥v0 

39, 900 

8Y, 695 

113, 593 
10, 507 


4, 995 | 


Total c« 
includ 
tions 
(estima 


| May, 1931 | June, 1931 | May, 19 
| | 





6, 547, 248 








Iowa: 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids---- 
Council Bluffs - - . 
Davenport 
Des Moines 


Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson 
Kansas City 
Topeka 
Wichita 
Minnesota: 
Duluth --- 
Minneapolis 


8!) —— i 


Missouri: 
Kansas City---.-_- 
St. Joseph___.._-- 
a eee 


Nebraska: 


Per cent of change 


| 


$5, 700 


39, 770 


12, 000 | 
4f, 920 | 


80, 470 
14, 577 


50, 000 


67, 600 | 


49, 400 


18, 700 
33, 000 
61, 600 


126, 625 
| 


49, 550 


491,975 | 


273, 300 


0 

153, 000 
9, 850 
648, 250 
37, 000 


39, 400 | 


123, 600 
40, 800 
178, 513 


5, 008, 000 | 1.311 


YSS 


—23. 5 |. 


West North Central States 


13, 503, 128 | 8, 087, 158 (23, 1: 








$3, 000 


60, 600 | 
14, 000 | 
600 | 
106, 900 

400 | 


43, 


ll, 
28, 
26, 
22, 
23, 
ll, 
39, 
85, 


400 
500 
900 


500 


000 
050 


35, 
356, 
193, 


750 
170 
740 
6, 000 
152, 500 
17, 300 


75, 650 
146, 700 


20, 250 
96, 363 


950 | 


6, 300 | 
630, 500 | 


35 | 


3 | 


36 
4 
147 
7 


18 
43 


5 





30 


$1, 400 | 
24, 923 | 
102, 150 
3, 377 | 
63, 457 | 
16, 624 | 
105, 200 | 
29, 005 
14, 468 


4, 605 
18, 605 
27,770 | 


19, 404 | 


| 13,190 | 

| 355, 025 

| 1, 857, 331 | 3, 

1, 650 | 

| 2,909, 150 | 
152, 025 | 
536, 885 | 

; 2, 650 | 


14, 720 | 
131, 910 


| 8, 250 
15, 487 | 


eo Ky | 
$S, 750 


148, 412 
1, 900 
51, 150 
181, 690 
2, 505 
7, 425 
8, 785 


3, 400 | 


| 
11, 585 


3, 820 
16, 385 
256, 240 


10, 245 
150, 590 


004, 056 | 


1, 500 
430, 100 
1,955 
222, 010 
3, 150 


46, 855 
20, 721 


5, 540 
2, 075 





168, 357 


99, 333 
1, 009, I 


» 


9722 
a, 200, 


7 5, 100 
3, 384, 150 
148, 830 
1, 401, 745 
50, 250 


85, 555 
320, 130 


72, 002 


197, 250 





2, 651, 600 


2, 214. 023 
—16.5 





592 
—12.0 


| 6,429, 261 | 4, 


600, 844 


10, 329, 236 
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ED ‘\nLE 8 —ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1931—Continued 
South Atlantic States 
New residential buildings 
| iii | New nonresidential Total, construction, 
; amilies pro- | buildings (esti tions and repairs 
Estimated cost i mated cost) (estimated oun 
State and city | new dwellings | 7 
| | June 
May, 1931 | June, 1931 | . May, 1931 | June, 1931 ows 1931 | “1931 
} | 
| 
Delaware: | | 
Wilmington__---- $310,900 | $66, 700 | $15, 982 $36,138 | $368,472 | $141, 339 
District of Columbia: 
Washington_----- 4, 265,000 | 1, 184, 050 | | 843, 673 | 3,426,667 | 5,362,738 | 5, 135, 164 
Florida: | | | | 
lacksonville_____- 28, 250 32, 700 | | 14, 420 | 2, 505 109,955 | 131, 365 
a 33, 050 36, 505 49, 800 31, 310 207, 765 197, 657 
( % wndo____- 2 1, 800 500 | 425 i. 750 18, 450 23, 340 
y ‘etersbure _- 31, 400 74, 100 5, 200 13, 600 71, 700 107, 900 
2. T zmpa...---- 500 5, 800 50, 475 9, 005 84,511 | 39, 565 
204 Georgia: 

. OO 72, 600 97, 650 | 186, 203 54, 738 334, 780 221, 454 

- Augusta___..- 28, 250 10, 050 | 6, 698 2, 476 42, 148 | 21, 165 

Columbus... 10, 950 13, 050 1, 640 | 450| 19,955} 25,415 

Macon_---- 19, 400 16, 150 4 100 } 1, 625 52, 509 22, 516 

Savannah.._-- 16, 000 26, 600 | d | 1, 215 1, 475 | 58, 515 48, 525 
Maryland: | 

Baltimore__- 812, 000 625, 000 3 | | 1, 252, 200 492, 300 | 2,739,300 | 2,019, 900 

Cumberland 4, 000 5, 000 1 1, 555 750 6, 830 8, 560 

Hagerstown_. 3, 500 23, 800 1 50, 565 2, 55 55, 315 36, 350 

9 North Carolina: 

" Asheville_..------ 1, 000 1, 300 1 165 1, 375 38, 012 | 6, 955 

Charlotte - - | 0 109, 000 | 0 2: 11, 500 33, 200 142, 706 151, 065 

“ Durham _- ae 7, 300 18, 400 | 4 | 4, 800 5, 400 15, 400 | 43, 500 

m4 Greensboro_______| 33, 000 10, 000 | 6 | 7 10, 278 | 7,775 | 100, 017 | 32, 054 

- High Point______- 8, 500 21, 000 4 10, 015 | 9,115 | 19, 940 | 31, 815 

Raleigh - wae 1, 400 17, 650 | 3 | 1, 805 | 1, 575 14, 907 | 23, 575 
Wilmington__--_-! 0 2, 000 | 0 | 1, 800 | 28, 300 ': 17, 100 62, 300 
Winston-Salem___-! 13, 815 61, 500 | 9 | 175, 290 | 9, 860 228, 000 | 126, 665 

South Carolina: | 
Charleston 21, 006 9, 850 ) 100 13, — 28, 465 26, 775 
_ Greenville 20, 200 32, 500 5 34, 625 | 61, 585 36, 215 
Spartanburg 700 13, 750 5, 100 160 8, 205 15, 150 

Virginia: 

Newport News 8, 400 1, 800 4 1, 838 | 42, 721 20, 476 | 58, 704 
Norfolk - - 104, 800 151, 768 21 24, 795 9, 700 160,645 | 196, 652 
Petersburg 7, 000 6, 000 3 7, 000 | 0 | 19, 930 | 9, 025 
Portsmouth __._- 9, 545 2, 000 2 | 790 | 320} 24,395 | 11, 920 
Richmond. - -- 85, 400 127, 227 24 | 44, 243 | 24, 630 168,080 | 252, 603 
: Roanoke _______- 197, 100 44, 700 8 74, 495 6, 630 277, 945 | 56, 563 

; West Virginia: 
+ Charleston. _- 26, 500 97, 200 3, 275 | 2, 100 196, 675 99, 300 
m0 O% Clarksburg_.---_- 23, 000 5, 900 1, 060 | 13, 612 30, 325 | 64, 492 
Huntington____- 11, 900 0 6, 870 64, 800 23, 520 69, 000 
Q Parkersburg.-___-- 11, 600 | 0) 64, 029 | 20, 720 82, 239 36, 175 
' Wheeling. ____- 13, 000 | 14, 300 43, 411 | 1, 170 | 74, 811 20, 435 

on | - a } 

3 (lO | 6, 242, 760 | 2, 965, 500 3, 007, 435 | 4,393,937 11, 286,321 | 9, 611, 153 

= Per cent of change__._|.__________| OE © iho sa5) SS tebnas ssc ye CERES" —14.8 

7 South Central States 
Alabama: | 

¥ Birmingham ....' $45, 195 $11, 600 | $203, 647 $25, 976 | $296, 997 $95, 672 

a Mouee..........- 11, 400 | 20, 800 | 16, 200 5, 346 40, 060 40, 750 

, Montgomery... _-| 58, 600 | 93, 900 | 9, 750 21, 600 83,780 | 129, 535 

4M Arkansas: | 
29, i _ Little Rock. ____- 35,250 | 16,445 | 17, 865 3, 566 69, 627 35, 656 

Kentucky: 

m Ashland_______- 0) 0 0 1, 400 640 | 4, 025 1, 090 
Covington. ______! 8, 000 B 500 | 2 166, 345 15,190 | 186,840 36, 880 
Louisville... ___ | 103, 500 88, 500 | 15 : 24, 350 56,300 | 161, 495 215, 675 
Newport.....___- &, 200 0 | 2 1, 050 1, 750 | 13, 250 2, 750 

J Paducah ...____ 9, 150 3, 300 4 f 6, 255 1, 800 | 16, 080 6, 536 

t Louisiana: . 

7 Baton Rouge | 20, 211 23, 491 9 6 6, 947 3, 720 40, 681 39, 369 
Monroe_._____- 11, 500 4, 000 4 1 1, 600 3, 820 17, 800 8, 045 

7 New Orleans__- 60, 900 172, 425 6 54, 210 | 8, 525 192, 973 236, 062 
Shreveport... __ 22, 000 17, 125 5 3,877 | 307, 068 66, 936 513, 695 

67999°—_31—_—__8 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE | 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1931—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 














New residential buildings 

Total const 
including 
tions anid 
(estimated 


New nonresidential 
puildings (esti- 


| Families pro- mated cost) 


; ede Estimated cost | vided for in 
State and city new dwellings 


| 
eh , 1091 | May, | June, 
May, 1931 | June, 1931 | 1931 | 1931 


| 


May, 1931 | June, 1931 May, 1931 


| 


$16, 000 $18, 000 | 16 ; $7, 960 $16, 000 

Oklahoma City- 233, 700 727, 300 | 68 $126, 416 647, 165 404, 516 
Okmulgee 0 | 646 0 1, 046 
131, 615 | 27 | 2: 276, 310 704, 597 377, 496 


‘Tennessee: 
Chattanooga --_-_-_-_ 51, 050 25, 001 ¢ 5 25 3, 447 159, 002 
Johnson City---- 800 7, 700 | : § 4, 950 3, 450 
Knoxville 19, 620 | 41, 760 ¢ § 11, 112 39, 312 
Memphis - 74, 230 49, 400 | 3: 2 59, 2: 70, 590 355, 220 
Nashville - - _- 43, 300 90, 500 | 45, 525 185, 285 123, 195 
Texas: 
Amarillo 64, 300 58, 225 | ‘ 225 82, 268 293, 375 
ae 128, 150 93, 865 | . 4 10, 095 23, 122 154, 430 
Beaumont------- 40, 720 19, 850 | f 282, O85 6, 270 345, 571 
(ae 156, 190 134, 950 | 100, 215 62, 290 337, 382 
59, 258 48, 630 : 2, 265 13, 555 U6, 042 
168, 104 80, 710 3s 36 716, 648 188, 994 938, 236 
61, 247 40, 000 : 9 84, 745 818, 633 158, 682 
554, 200 595, 600 : § 149, 950 902, 130 733, 593 
3, 638 6, 000 | ‘ 36, 501 4, 099 49, 948 
San Angelo 3, 250 6, 800 | : , 250 85 5, 925 
San Antonio 68, 725 69, 540 ¢ 17, 780 27, 550 107, 145 
ee 18, 087 15, 333 f 27, 200 30, 400 80, 9O7 
Wichita Falls 0 0 0 900 6, 774 





| 2, 238,350 | 2, 720, 865 2, 842, 396 | 4, 250,703 | 5, 978, 691 
Per cent of change ‘+7. @ b...<..« “ek ES: +-49. 6 ‘te 








Mountain and Pacific States 





Arizona: 
Phoenix $44, 805 $109, 200 
55, 550 109, 550 


36 —- $48, 360 $3,200 | $114, 705 
24 56, 670 8,466 | 127,322 


26, 400 12, 600 | 


75, 850 76, 250 
37, 900 2, 800 


3 17,530 | 151,710 50, 382 
24 3, 900 5, 575 84, 875 
1 2,175 46, 265 59, 555 
163, 000 78, 000 17| 28,697 18,353 | 209, 451 | 
Fresno. ........-- 51, 150 45, 375 il | 5, 345 6, 250 75, 442 


to 


COnwowocuan 


Oe 
J 


Glendale 183, 800 209, 200 49 26, 385 | 35, 315 219, 885 
Long Beach 236,200 | 230, 600 91 90 155, 280 | 35, 280 431, 245 
Los Angeles____-- | 1,869, 901 | 1, 634, 932 635 | 621 660,175 | 2, 194, 649 | 3, 323, 487 
197,971 | 271,650 56 68 693, 118 296, 443 969, 411 

Pasadena 130, 450 94, O85 13 24 77, O72 227, 907 307, 335 
Sacramento | 190, 910 169, 200 37 35 331, 460 | 40, 870 574, 952 
San Bernardino. - 45, 200 29, 200 11 i) 2, 690 8, 700 56, 750 
San Diego 234,155 | 242, 570 61| 415,432 | 101,780| 684, 662 | 
San Francisco._._| 1, 046,716 | 1,055, 125 251 | 1,752,485 | 1,021, 686 | 2,949, 345 | 
32, 300 1, 210 | ‘ | 3, 010 15, 780 61, 485 





6, 500 0 | 12, 995 0 31, 459 
37, 000 165, 470 33,861 | 285, 699 
11, 500 | 2, 200 750 17, 675 


6, 920 3, 445 17, 670 | 
381,900; 46,200 | 888, 100 
25,387 | 79, 663 64, 040 


Colorado: 
Colorado Springs. 7 8, 000 

38 221, 500 
3, 675 





Montana: 
Great Falls 35, 600 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque. - - -| 55, 500 41, 000 
Oregon: 


@ S80 wRwoek 


10, 570 13, 335 53, 145 
54, 275 | 1,125,260} 115, 169 


68,290 | 160,975 | 439, 985 
1, 625 1, 512 23, 391 


53, 150 1, 170 74, 680 
64, 786 | 1,368,176 | 365, 846 


—" 
“J 


273, 650 289, 700 
14, 900 10, 000 


g 10, 300 17, 600 
Salt Lake City...| 274,240] 101, 400 











on oo 
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TapLE 8—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
i IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1931—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 











New residential buildings 

New nonresidential 
buildings (estima- 
ted cost) 





including altera- 


tions and repair, 


| Total constructions 
Families pro- 



































; Estimated cost vided for in | (estimated cost) 
State and city | new dwellings | 
| | | 
, a,| May,| June, | , ‘ 2,| June 
‘ , { » € 7? av € aw € 
May, 1931 | June, 1931 198] 1931 | May, 1931 ‘aa 1931 | May, 1931 | 1931. 
ioe “IC Te! RT J 2 | | | 
Washington: ae ary ;, 
Bellingham ebenee $14, 800 $5, 000 5 3 | $1, 385 | $17, 755 | $20, 965 | $26, 485 
Rverett.....----- 7, 600 | 6, 500 4 1 1, 405 770| 17,560! 15,445 
tae a 361,000 | 314, 055 113 108 | 1,705,935 | 137, 687 | 2,266,790 | 617, 307 
i ae 93, 975 | 72, 950 27 17 | 3, 725 | 10, 255 | 132, 735 | 131, 155 
i: ee 46, 500 44, 000 20 14 | 58, 445 | 18, 750 | 125, 510 | 91, 210 
(| | 6, 348, 067 | 5,641, 027 | -1, 901 1, 660 | 6,893, 247 | 7, 237,793 15, 240, 708 15, 385, 018 
Per cent of change..--|--.----.---| eal | ty RO ERE benncussne en FU ccccscceee +0.9 
Hawaii 
— wt Se ee | —_—— a | s ae oe | So a a oe { 
Honolulu...-.-------| $146,543 | $198, 411 96 103 | $45,597 | $225,101 | $218,818 | $448, 940 
Per cent of change----|-..-.---- ras. 4 j.......| +7.3 | Bee +393. 7 |---------.-| 105.2 


| 


Building Permits in the Cities of the United States Having a 
Population of 100,000 or Over, First Half of 1931 
Summary 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has been publishing data semi- 
annually concerning building permits issued in the cities of the 


/ United States having a population of 100,000 or over since 1922. 


Reports were received for both the first half of 1930 and the first half 


/ of 1931 from 92 of the 93 cities which fell in this population group 


according to the 1930 census figures. 

The costs as shown in the table below are as stated by the builder 
on applying for his permit to build. They include the cost of the build- 
ing only; no land costs are included. Buildings within the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated only are shown. 

During the first half of 1931 permits were issued in these 92 cities 
for building operations to cost $621,658,988, which is 17 per cent less 
than the estimated cost of the building operations for which permits 
were issued during the first six months of 1930. New residential build- 
ings decreased 9.8 per cent and new nonresidential buildings 20.8 
per cent, comparing permits issued during the first half of 1931 with 
those issued in the first half of 1930. Dwelling houses for which per- 
mits were issued during the first half of 1931 were planned to provide 
for 53,709 families—a reduction of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
compared with the families provided for during the first half of 1930. 

Although most of these 92 cities showed decreases in the estimated 


| cost of total building operations there were notable exceptions. In 


New York there was an increase of over $30,000,000 in the estimated 
cost of building operations for which permits were issued during the 
first six months of 1931 as compared with those issued during the first 
six months of 1930. Other cities showing large increases were Boston, 
New Orleans, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
Syracuse, and Yonkers. 

[369] 
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Detailed building permit figures for cities of the United States having 
a population of 100,000 or over will appear in the September, | 93) 
number of the } Monthly Labor Review. | 

The table shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings. 
new nonresidential buildings, and total building operations in 92 cities 
of the United States having a population of 100,000 or over. 


ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESIDENTI\; 
BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 92 CITIES OF THE UNITE) 
STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 OR OVER, FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 19 
COMPARED WITH THE FIRST HALF OF 1931 











Total  constructi, 
including 
tions and re; 


> , ° — New nonresidential 
New res ‘is 2S or 
New residential building buildings 


Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated 
| new dwellings 





| 





| 
= I os 
| First half | First half ace hs oe First half | First hat | First half 
| of 1930 | of 1931 1930 | 1931 of 1930 of 1931 | of 1930 
Epler Aes ar | $4, 419, 730 $293, 075) 280 62} $1, 343, 190 $335, a $6, 279, 578 
Albany ‘ 867, 290 106 109 879, 272 568, 526, 2, 831, 927 
603, 885 403 26 3, 212, 510 446, 430 5, 003. 966 , 726, 57 
Baltimore 508 6, 556, 000) 986 312) 7,983,600 4,761,200 16, 653, 200) 1° 
Birmingham 73, 335 123, 55E 5| f 876, 599 909, 380; 1, 514, 478) 123, 9 
5 4, 009, 460 { 5, 790, 537 11, 112, 760) 13, 874, 901 
Bridgeport : 56 1, 016, 700) 58 468, 415 405, 726) 1, 398, 340 
774,725| 2, 186, 000, 563) 380} 3,789,510 3,094,029) 6, 249, 615 
Cambridge | 1, 268, 14: 709, 650 96) 25, 849,539 368, 599) 2, 947, 940 
SOE SEES 266, 74, 800 ; K 905, 750 584,951) 1, 412, 725) 
7 : 78, 750 j 622, 317 245, 915 1, 076, 037 
neten. 738, 8 205, 265) f 791, 879 129, 072} 1,894, 376 
Chicago , 367, 8! 546) 5, 873, 150) 30, 122, 165) 41, 953, 917 
Cincinnati m7 ¢ i) , , 972, 605) 8, 484, 660) 21, 891, 264 
Cleveland , a97, f 037, 775) 2,838, 900! 13, 952, 225 
228} _ 959,100) 853, 250) 3, 053, 350) 
585) 765, 965) 651,977) 4, 130, 07 ul 
Dayton ‘ 490, 251| 1, 280,977| 3, 333, 157| 17, M4 
Denver: ‘ 500. j) 572, 750 1,002,090) 3, 843, 500) 4, 124, 0 
Des Moines 55, 3: j 70 006, 432) 1,236,377) 2, 601, 184] 2; 036, 17 
14, 532,916} 7,7 2, 50! | 9,036, 237; 6, 753, 917) 27, 486, 168) 16, 57, 4% 
115, 155 50, 286 3! 81, 295) 60, 900 616, 900) 4 
3% 933, 400) 157, 100) 1, 482, 400 
722, 902) 117,820) 1,818, 669) 
796,551} 497,359) 1,845, 442 
289, 347) 378, 780) 947, 209 
341,631) 195,564) 596, 126 7,2 
| 766,719| 638,034) 2,248, 444) 1, 21,2 
Fort Wayne | 559, 582) 978, 076, 1,778, 669) | . 
Fort Worth 3,009,941) 2,045, 768) 4, 585, 122 
311 | | 167, 095) 607, 305) 658, 840 














Grand Rapids 50. § 692, 550) 223, 975) 1, 686, 650 5, 31 
Hartford 7 | 5 729, 698) 3,905,080) 1, 597,5 

7 5| 2, 100, 605 788, 267! 6, 992, 074 
Indianapolis 725 | 2, 413, 579} 4, 538,214) 4, 061 
Jacksonville 483, 940 132, 575 1, 209, 670} 725," 
Jersey City | 611,061| 6, 572, 539) 1, 231 
Kansas City (Kans.)- 4 439 267, 848 772, 230} 7 
Kansas City (Mo.)-..| 3, 252, 000 | 4,401, 150} 8, 140, 850) 
Knoxville 55 | 154, 979) 1, 899, 383) 

7 637, 125! 6, 075, 120) 

8, 232, 815 39, 712, 901) 23, 
1, 647, 545 4, 921, 065 ie 
7 377, 584 
2, 322, $52 
6, 556, 017 
1, 137, 828 
13, 092, 107 
3 366, 855 





BB 
SSSSskSSZSS8 


Minneapolis 
oe 








BS 








zz 


~ 








Es 








iu 


TIMATE 


BUILDINGS, AN 


sTAT 


HOUSING 


OMPARED WITH THE FIRST HALF OF 1931— 


City 














pw York: 
The Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Manhattan 
Queens- ------ apes 
Richmond 
orfolk . - 
bkland - . .-.-------- 
lahoma City 
maha-_- 
terson. -- 
Oa " 
biladelphia- -------- 
ttsburgh 
brtland (Oreg.)----- 


It Lake City...---- 
nm Antonio 
| Pe 
Francisco 


ROU. .. .2scnceone 


cent of change_ 
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D COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW_NONRESIDENTIAL 
D TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 92 CITIES OF THE UNITED 
eS HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 OR OVER, FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1930, 








New residential buildings 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


Total 


‘ construction, 
including 


altera- 


tions and repairs 





| Families pro- 


Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
| 


vided for in 





Estimated cost 


Estimated cost 





First half | First halt | ,* inst | RA 





First half | First half 











First half | 


First half 








of 1930 | of 1931 1930 | 1931 of 1930 of 1931 of 1930 | of 1931 
| | | 

$9, 806, 000 $23, 560,402 2,274) 5, 667.$13, 442, 069 $15, 876, 750 $27, 556, 189 $41, 589, 702 
12, 636, 600! 27,988,675 2,779) 7,121) 13, 654,375) 5, 104, 157, 31, 548, 060, 40, 090, 137 
21, 213, 000) 11, 133,000 3, 521) 1, 582) 59, 609, 200) 71, 900, 087, 99, 046, 368, 98, 440, 806 
21, 250, 310) 36, 095, 700! 4,749} 8,405) 16,899, 331| 9, 494, 155) 41, 006, 467) 49, 113, 836 
1, 761, 000} 2,164,060) 352 627; 1,358,197] 2,283,175) 3,818,150) 4, 936, 681 
537,936 491.868  140/ 129 °527,527} 104,636! 1,201,072 822 129 
2, 732,000! 1, 789, 584 807 507, 1,949,752] 2,913,458) 5, 518, 463/ 5, 145, 470 
4,110,925) 2,722,850 1, 106 643) 5,174,662) 9,357,761) 9,928, 855| 12, 370, 226 
463, 550 718, 050) 104 175, 2,607,000} 1,179,936) 3, 586, 844) 2, 329, 614 
302, 200 165, 975 68 38 439, 568 377, 775) 1, 159, 457} 879, 934 
1, 004, 600 664, 950. 232 156 683, 150 55,092) 1,992,015) 993,477 
5, 731,350) 2,747,425, 1,196 562 24, 169,490) 10, 284,440 34, 569, 340) 15, 065, 440 
3, 944, 350) 1, 834, 785 837 378| 3, 288,825) 4, 224,352) 9, 962,874! 7, 560, 490 
1, 983, 235' 1, 720, 600) 464 363, 2,180,815) 1,060,385; 5,391, 185) 3, 500, 410 
1, 993, 400 892,500} 278 141, 2,645, 975 677,860 6,001,845) 2, 434, 183 
417, 800 181, 800 7 19 745, 555} 1,811,732, 1,475,544) 2, 254, 809 
707, 050 810, 877| 157 131) 1, 468, O11 344, 553) 2,652,128) 1, 482, 214 
946, 955 761, 900) 149 81; 1,043,818} 1,944,048} 2,932,173) 3, 207,022 
2,961,390} 3,143,187) 7 837, 4,662,615] 7, 586,067] 9, 278, 695) 11, 693, 679 
1, 187, 520) 1, 299, 600 205 201) 5,051,362} 6,687,947) 7,081,730) 8, 620, 648 
1,014,600 862,990 302 267; 614,990) 1,575,798) 1, 856, 760, 2, 609, 252 
1, 539,145] 574,960, 607 375| 3,031, 388 645,965 4,984,730) 1,424, 164 
1, 654,600 1,335,652) 480 374; 860,839] 1,777,426; 2,868,613) 3, 581, 971 
5, 146, 510) 5,655,846! 1, 152 1, 446, 5, 687, 531) 6, 003, 024) 12, 393, 561) 12, 873, 619 
313, 990) 81, 625 31 27, 792, 615 288, 303, 1,344,616, — 658, 401 
7, 568, 585, 2,391,210 1, 522 768 6,930,940) 3,125,776, 16,426,605) 6, 684, 966 
86, 000 126, 500 27 32! 196, 940 401, 675 442,594, 647,300 
652, 675 487,450, 176 127, 352, 344 605,945, 1,334, 148) 1,382, 004 
586, 700 353, 970) 138 73) 1, 119, 063 897, 272) 2,106, 543) 1, 518, 237 
1, 347, 500 716, 100 242! 137, 804,800) 2,700,428, 2,577,410, 4,614, 846 
744, 000 280,000 230) 113) 1, 689, 790 973, 680 2,637,880, 1, 444, 700 
82, 630 113, 425 48, 39} 633, 447 146, 930 896,630 408, 917 
905, 380 535, 800 247) 118} 4, 825, 680 830, 832) 6,182,419 1, 646, 733 
131, 800 197, 400 28 21| 1,313, 508 448,852) 1,754, 538 873, 110 
2, 203, 565) 1, 159, 525 503, = 276| «1, 918, 585} 1,291,015) 4,331,970) 2,712,311 
301, 450! 182, 500 40 37) 176, 040 156,018) 665,030) 527, 756 
9, 472, 250) 13,891,655 1,090) 2,205 16,988, 523) 7, 090, 023) 30, 522, 416) 24, 421, 984 
1,991, 240, 637, 380 444 207| 1,322, 995 439, 199} 3, 602,304) 1, 213, 831 
952,700; 661, 350 186} 131| 2,051, 012 672, 281! 3, 436, 122| 1, 844, 681 
827,125) 740,900) 154 121| 1,634, 651 111,045) 3, 183,465) 1, 172, 842 
2, 106, 750| 3,227,740; 233 396, | 637,840) 2,172,385) 3,168,315! 5, 700, 680 
385, 030} 233, 850) 89) 48) 1, 210, 639 97,009) 1,809,399 1, 032, 418 
253, 925, 712/229, 150, 483| 53, 735) 53, yonses, 255, 398/303, mae 749, 013, 782 621, 658, 988 
set sedeebl —9,8)---....| (1 aaamen —20.8 —17.0 


A decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 
NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding wage changes} 


presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates to manufgp. 
turing establishments that report monthly figures regarding volume ¢ 
employment, while part 2 presents data obtained from new trade agree. 
ments and other miscellaneous sources. Although the effort is made 


it is not always possible to avoid duplication of data as between pars 
1 and 2. 


Part 1. Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


Five establishments in five industries reported wage-rate increass 
during the month ending June 15. These increases, averaging 12! 
per cent, affected 182 employees or 5 per cent of all employees i vin the 
establishments concerned. 

Two hundred and ten establishments in 45 industries reported wage 
rate decreases during the same period. These decreases, averaging 
10.8 per cent, affected 25,645 employees or 67 per cent of all employes 
in the establishments concerned. "Tw enty wage-rate decreases wer 
reported by establishments in the food group, 34 were reported in th 
textile group, 39 in the iron and steel group, and 27 in the lumbe 
group. Nineteen establishments in the fertilizer industry reported 
decreases in rates of wages averaging 14.9 per cent and affecting 4f 
employees or 7 per cent of the employees in the establishments report 
ing to the bureau in this industry. Wage-rate decreases Eporiety 
eight establishments in the paper and pulp industry averaged 9.5 p 
cent and affected 4,880 employees or 6 per cent of the eo loveat 
the total number of establishments reporting in that industry, 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1931 











Industry 
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inting, newspapers 
ntomobiles-- 
































pverages 
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Total. 


nughtering and meat eeeaee.. 
pnfectionery - - ---- 

our... _ 
king. 
gar refining, cane -- 
ptton goods -- 

psiery and knit Zoo: is_ 
k good: — ae 
oolen and worsted goods. ae 
veing and finishing textiles __ 
thing, men’s. -.-.- 

irts and collars_ 

m and stee]_____ 

st-iron pipe __ . 
ctural ironwork _- 


cts - 
dware..____ 
hine tools. ._- =< 
fittings and steam and 
ot-water heating apparatus _ 
mber, sawmills __- 
mber, millwork 
niture_____ 
ts and shoes 
per and pulp 
per boxes_______ - 

ting, book and job. z 
Inting, newspapers... ____ 
ilizers 


k, tile, and terra cotta_. del 
tery 
8. 


dh 


ped and ‘enameled ware __ = 
ss, bronze, and copper products 
ars and cigarettes 
ees, eee ae 
building and repairing, elec-, 
eee, i eS 
iculturalimplements...._____- 
trical machinery apparatus, 
hd _ 
pbuilding. . 
raft ___ 
elry 


es I 


ee pe other than boots 
oes, tires, and inner tubes_ 


Total. __ 


ndry and machine-shop heh 


| 
pewriters and supplies____. aa 


























Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in 
wage rate 
Number 
reporting 
Total | increase 
number “ — Scmenaiad 
report- or de- ang Average 
in crease In ' 
g wage 
rates 
Increases 
| | ———— 
| 729 | 1 20.0} 20.0 
346 | 1 10.1} 10.1 
449 | 1 2.3 | 2.3 
213 | ] 16.0 | 16. 0 
273 | l 5.0 5.0 | 
5; 2.3-20.0 12.3 | 
Decreases | 
| | 
211 2 10. 0 | 10. 0 | 
332 5 10. 0-20. 0 11.0 | 
407 10| 5.0-10.0 9.0 | 
729 2 5. 0-10. 0 6.6 | 
13 1 . W.0 10.0 | 
505 14 19. 0-18. 0 10. 5 
346 7 7. 0-10. 0 8.7 
258 1 20. 0 20. 0 
201 3 8. 0-13. 0 8.4 
129 1 10.0 10.0 
336 6 3. 0-20. 0 8.4 
402 2 10.0 10.0 
194 2} 1.0-10.0 4.5 
45 1 | 10.0 10.0 
174 6 | 10.0-20.0 11.2 
1, 070 22 5. 0-20. 0 8.9 
97 2 | 10. 0 10.0 
| 151 3 | 10.0-20.0 10.9 
ma 107 3 | 10.0 10. 0 
691 13 | 5. 0-25. 0 13. 1 
| 344 5 | 10.0-25.0 19. 6 
449 9| 8025.0 10.8 
| 290 4 1. 0-10. 0 8.3 
383 8 | 5. 0-15. 0 9.8 
313 3 10.0-29.0 14.9 
605 8 7. 0-20. 0 10. 0 
449 4 | 5. 0-10. 0 &.4 
205 19! 10.0-20.0 14.9 
110 4 5. 0-20. 0 13.5 
736 6 2. 8-20. 0 7.9 
118 6 5. 0-10. 0 9.9 
191 2, 4.8-10.0 6.4 
83 2 | 10.0 10.0 
162 1 | 15.0 15.0 
182 2 | 10.0 10.0 
| 23 2) 8.0-10.0 9.6 
| 
444 2 10.0 10. 0 
85 3 10.0 10.0 
212 3} 9.2-15.0 10.3 
89 1 | 6.0 6.0 
40 1 | 7 12.7 
2 | 10.0 10.0 
302 3 | 10.0 10.0 
80 3} 10.0-20.0| 160 
17 1 | 10.0 10.0 
a i a caceal 210 | 1. 0-29. 0 10.8 
| 








Employees affected 





Per cent of employees 

















In estab- | In all 

Total | lishments | estab- 

number| reporting lish- 
increase or | ments 
decrease in | report- 
wage rates | | ing 

4 12 | (1) 

46 2| (i) 

24 39 (1) 
100 | 8 (1) 

8 | 73 ( 1) 

152 5 P 
| 

63 | 97 (1) 
235 | 18 1 
303 | 85 2 
103 | 40) 

27 | 12 (1) 

1, 843 34 1 
606 29 1 
120 100 (1) 
385 68 | 1 
521 81 | 2 
460 51 1 
119 86 1 
398 62) () 
345 100 4 
721 S4 3 

2, 955 90 | 2 
138 100 | 1 
164 44 1 
151 12 | 1 

2, 009 94 | 2 

1, 721 100 | 7 
423 60 | 1 
713 62 1 

4, 880 7 | 6 
144 86 1 
247 60, (4) 
462 77 | 1 
462 76 7 
605 99 | 3 
416 99 1 
766 &3 4 

80 | 23); 

35 44 | (1) 

76 100; = (’) 
325 78 | 1 
880 94/ (1) 

34 100 (4) 
295 100 3 
960 100 1 

34 100 (1) 

10 4 (1) 
188 49 1 
101 53 1 

40 22 (*) 

82 | 14 1 

25, 645 | hd 





ess than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Part 2.—Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since April, 193} 


Wace changes reported by trade-unions and, in a few i INSt ances 
from other sources, as shown in the table following cover 14,91) 
workers, of which 1,886 reported the adoption of the. 5-day week 
a permanent feature and 3,500 for a period of three months. 

Only three increases in wages were reported, two of which took plag, 
in the printing trades and one, an increase of 5 cents per ton for Dick 
mining, in a few mines in Pennsylvania. In the building tradg 
decreases ranged from 2) to 50 cents per hour. Pocketbook worker 
in New York C ity ac cepted a reduction ranging from $3.24 to $34 
per week. 


RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND |] 
APRIL TO JULY, 193! 








Rate of wages 


Date of a 


dustry, occupation, ar “ality 
Industry, occupation id locality change 


Beforechange After change | 


Building trades: 

Bricklayers and masons— Per hour 
Fall River, Mass . ea ets May $1. 95 
Houston, Tex., and vicinity - ; 40. : 1. 75 59 

Carpenters— | 7 
Cedar Rapids, Towa--- 1 00 
Fall Riv er, Mass . l 00 
Houston, Tex., and vicinity - --__- May 1. 2: 1214 

P | | Z 
l 
l 





Madison, Wis---_-- 

San Antonio, Tex-- 

Westerly, R. I 
Cement finishers— 

Cedar Rapids, Towa--- 

Fall River, Mass- 

Houston, Tex-.-.-.---- : 
Electricians— 

Madison, Wis-_-_-_-___- 

Pueblo, Colo 
Laborers— 

Greenwich, Conn 

M: adison, Wis... 

Springfield, l., and vic inity 
Lathers— 

Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, and 

Port Arthur, Tex_- 

Lake Charles, La ey. 

BE, PER cis ak ona aweten =o. 
Painters— 

Fall River, Mass 

Madison, Wis- -- 
Plasterers— 

Chattanooga, Cleveland, and Dayton, | 





Detroit, Mich” 
Ellwood City, Pa- 
Fall River, Mass_- 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and vicinity. 
Houston, Tex., and vicinity 
Jackson, ’Mich., and vicinity 
Lynchburg, Va- 
Madison, Wis- 
Whee sling, W. Va. . and v icinity_ 
Youngstown, Ohio-- sad 
Plumbers— 
ETO OA 
Fall River, Mass. ; ace 
oS crevas winch mee = 
Sheet-metal workers— 
ee ee ust. 
Madison, Wis : 
Steam fitters— 
Fall River, Mass 
Helpers 
Madison, Wis- -- 








1 Temporary change. 








CES, 
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“ENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, 
ne APRIL TO JULY, 1931—Continued 











| 


Rate of wages Hiours per week 





























Pt ¥ 
Industry, occupation, and locality — of 
| Beforechanzel After chance| Before} After 
| eforechange| After change | change | change 
} 
Per week Per week 
jothing trades: Overall workers, Kansas | 
ap ORT TEST «ie Ra aR eae May 19 $35. 00 $35. 00 44 40 
ather workers: ) . ore 4 } | 
pocketbook workers, New York, N. Y.— 
First class - - - ae {June 20 2 48. 30 44. 65 44 44 
Pee I Se dua's Se bbe~kex OGi 05.76 2 43. 20 39. 96 44 44 
finers: | Per day Per day 
Colorado Springs, Colo | June 10 $6. 52 $5. 00 (3) (3) 
Pennsylvania (5 mines) |} June 23 3. 50-4. 00 4. 00-4. 50 48 48 
Pick miners ‘ — 4, 55 4, 60 48 48 
Uniontown, Pa-.---- ~—e May ) (5) (6) (5) (5) 
rinting trades: 
Compositors— Per week Per week 
Chicago, Ill__-- ace June l $57. 00 $57. 00 44 1 40 
Litchfield, Ill., and vicinity - ----_- / Ps 35. 00-40. 00 36. 00-41. 00 44 44 
Paducah, Ky---- Se is ha May 1 40. 00 43, 00 48 48 
unicipal employees: 
Portland, Oreg.— 
State Industrial Accident Commission, | 
Office workers- __-- oe Soe | June 1 (5) (7) 44 | 44 
San Francisco, Calif., Board of Public | 
WATE cciasonsouis EP nee wees July 1 (5) (5) 14 | 40 
| 
2 Minimum. 5 Not reported. 
§ Unlimited. 6 714 per cent reduction. 
4 Per ton, 712% per cent reduction, 


ompensation for Out-of-town Work as Provided for in Collec- 
tive Agreements 


A. LARGE number of collective agreements provide extra compen- 
sation for members sent away from their homes, or usual head- 
arters, to work. This compensation varies between the locals of 
he same trade as well as between the different trades. 
The majority of the building-trades agreements provide that when 
h employer sends members of the union on an out-of-town job he 
all pay transportation to and from.the job and furnish board and 
lging while at work on the job. A number of these agreements 
ipulate the weekly allowance for board and lodging, others provide 
at the employer shall pay the actual cost of board and lodging. 
here men return each night to their homes it is usually provided 
at daily transportation shall be furnished, although in some cases 
e employer pays daily transportation in excess of two car fares. 
few agreements provide that the employer shall pay for transporta- 
bn, board, and lodging on all jobs of two weeks’ duration or less, but 
jobs of more than two weeks’ duration the employees shall pay for 
eir own board and lodging. 
Employers who advance transportation to members on out-of-town 
DS are protected by agreement provisions holding the union respon- 
ble for such advanced transportation if the member or members fail 
Teporton the job. Insuch cases the union reimburses the employer 
d collects the amount from the member or members. 
A large number of agreements provide that time spent in traveling 
an out-of-town job during working hours shall be paid for at the 
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D re 
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regular rate of wages. Night travel time is not paid for |yy 4, 
employer if he furnishes a Pullman berth for the employee. = 


More than 600 of the trade agreements received by the Bureay 


Labor Statistics in 1929 and 1930 provide extra compensation { os 
members on out-of-town work. atio 


The following are examples of the provisions regarding out-0f-toy;jmot| 


work as they appear in the various trade agreements: Po 
1S 
Asbestos workers.—Members shall receive board on jobs requiring sae, g)mmtio 


shall receive transportation and expenses. Board to be not less than $17.5) ‘ 
week. Night travel paid at single rate unless berth is furnished, when 110 trays 
time will be paid. Day travel during working hours paid at single rat: 


bacl 
ing 


Board and all transportation expenses actually expended shall be paid )R If 
employer. _Men may work Saturday afternoon for regular rate of wages excomme 
where the Building Trade Council prohibits Saturday afternoon work. “Bich 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers —Members doing out-of-town work sh,jfiiif th 
receive all expenses for transportation, board, and lodging. Be 0p 

On out-of-town job member shall receive transportation both ways if he remajmme pe 
until job is completed. Any member accepting transportation and not going yim Me 


work shall be fined to the amount of transportat’on and such amount be paidty 
the employer advancing the transportation. 
Carpenters and goiners.— Any member sent out of town shall demand anid receiyp 


rta 
Pli 


ave 


cost of transportation to and from town, according to the following riil«: Jf mpl 
miles or less, once a day; over 10 miles and Jess than 50 miles, once a week: oye_mmiach 
50 miles, to be agreed upon by parties concerned. ay. 
Member required to leave ‘the city to work if returning daily shal! have gle pa 
transportation in excess of two fares paid. If he does not return dail) he styjfiind 1 
have board, lodging, and transportation paid. vn ¢ 
Cement finishers —Employer shall pay transportation, travel time, aid S21 pg Th 
week for board and lodging to members working out of town. hen 
On out-of-town job employer shall pay transportation, travel time during She 
working hours, and $1.50 per day for expenses. sh 1 
Electrical workers.—Transportation, board and lodging, and time consumed im On 
travel not to exceed 8 hours in any 24 hours to be paid by the employer. Board f 
and lodging not to exceed $11 per week. Age 


Sig 


All men sent out of the city on a job shall be allowed transportation, travelixg 
ei 


time, sleeper, and board by the employer. No traveling to be done Saturday 
Sunday or on any of the holidays designated unless first ordered by the emplove,me lo 
in which case double time is to be paid. No pay to be allowed for trave! at nig In 
except on emergency, breakdown, or repair calls, in which case double tine Meuse 
to be allowed. ig rl 


Elevator constructors.— When members are sent outside the jurisdictioial radi 15 
covered by this agreement they will be paid straight time rates for all traveling Me 
time during the regular working hours. If the trip extends beyond the regili a 

OU 


working hours single time will be allowed for actual traveling time up to 5 hour 

On out-of-town work all board, transportation, and travel time shal! be pail 
by the employer. 

Hoisting and operating engineers.—The employer shall pay transportation toil 
out-of-town jobs and return transportation if member stays until job is finished 
or leaves through no fault of his own. 

When an engineer is sent out of town to work he shall receive 8 hours per (ij 
straight time, board, and transportation both ways. 

Glaziers—When men are sent out of the city to work, all expenses such! 
railroad fare, board, and loss of time while traveling must be paid by the em 
ployer. (By trav eling time is meant, men shall receive 8 hours’ pay ii: 24 how 
traveling.) 

On out-of-town work ail travel after working hours shall be paid at Sing 
time unless sleeper is furnished. Expenses shall be allowed at the rate of %. 
per day. 

Hodcarriers, building and common laborers.—Members working out of tor 
shall receive $1 per day above the regular scale and round-trip transportatid! 
when they do not return home daily. 

Members sent out of town to work will receive transportation both ways # 
$10 extra per week for board. 


me 
Wh 
all 
pve! 
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Lathers.—When necessary to board outside city, member shall be paid $1 per 
thimgay extra and be furnished transportation to and from the job once. If required 
y return to city each day where the traveling time exceeds one hour member 
i] be allowed a time allowance based on straight time pay and all car fare to 
\ (Rd from such job. 
{ye On out-of-town job more than 15 miles distant employer shall pay transpor- 
tion both ways once a week. If man quits the job return transportation will 


t be allowed. 


. Painters, decorators, and paperhangers.—Journeymen sent out of the city where 

is necessary to board away from home shall receive full board and transpor- 
anaetion in addition to their regular pay. If required to travel in the daytime to 
) pemmeac the job they shall receive the regular scale of wages for 8 hours each day 
raven g and returning. If traveling by night employer must furnish sleeping-car 


th and meals en route. 

| Mae If members are directed to remain on out-of-town job from the beg nning to 
jhe end employer shall pay for board 7 days per week and transportation. If 
igher wage or shorter hours on out-of-town work such shall apply to members 
this local. 

Operative plasterers.—On out-of-town work transportation and travel time to 
p paid by employer. 

Members sent out of town to work must receive $1 per day extra and trans- 
id ty rtation both ways. 

B® Plumbers and gas fitters Member working outside the city limits shall receive 
-ciymmaveling expenses to and from job for as many trips as he is directed by his 
[f ployer to make. If directed to board where work is located he shall be paid 

ch week a sum equal to prevailing rate for board for mechanics in that local- 
y. All time properly employed in traveling during regular working hours shall 
i paid for on single time. If workman leaves his work before it is completed, 

d without the consent of his employer, it shall be on his own time and at his 
wh expense. 
| yi The master plumbers shall furnish all transportation on all jobs and board 
Bien conditions require the same. 

Sheet-metal workers.— Men sent outside the city limits, the employer shall fur- 
sh transportation, board, and lodging. 
od ge On Out-of-town work employer shall pay all railroad fare, traveling time to 
oad from the job, and all hotel bills. Member shall not be paid less than the 
age scale of this agreement. 
lige Sign painters.—Sign painters and their assistants working on the road shall 
iy agmmeceive the daily wage scale adopted by the local union having jurisdiction over 
e locality in which they are working, but not less than the wage scale provided 
rin this agreement. ‘They shall receive not less than $4.50 per day hotel ex- 
nses, until they return to their home town. They must comply with the work- 
y rules and laws of the locality in which they are working but the 5-day week 
all prevail on all such road work. 
Members doing road work shall receive straight time at standard scale for 5%- 
yweek. They shall receive for hotel expenses $3.50 per day for 7 days a week. 
Slate, tile, and composition roofers.— Where men are required to work away from 
me all necessary expenses and transportation will be paid by the contractor. 
When working out of town and unable to go back and forth each day members 
all work 9 hours per day at straight time except Saturdays, 446 hours. Em- 
byer shall pay all board, railway fare, and travel time in full. 
Steam filters.—On all work outside the city members shall receive their board 
d transportation to and from work. For time consumed in traveling during 
ndays and week days, members shall receive straight time, and only 8 hours 
owed in any one 24-hour day for traveling time. Any employer having work 
tside the city shall send at least one member, who shall not receive less than 
budard rate of wages—higher rate if city to which sent pays a higher rate. 
Member working out of town must have traveling expenses and board paid by 
iployer. Regular wages paid for traveling during working hours. Travel at 
hit sleeping-car accommodations paid for by employer. 
Structural-iron workers.—Satisfactory arrangements are to be made as to trans- 
rtation and traveling time on out-of-town work. Any member failing to report 
tion work after transportation has been paid, the amount paid shall be refunded to 
bployer by the union. Member must work at least one week before being en- . 
ed to fare and travel time one way unless work is completed in less time. 
Members shipping out shall have transportation paid, and shall be paid full 
y 8 pay, for travel time up to 8 hours. If travel time takes more than 3 hours 
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after 10 p. m. berth must be provided by employer. Any member accepting tra 
portation and not reporting shall be fined amount of fare plus $10; fare +, \, 
refunded to employer and fine to go to union. 

At the option of employer member shall board at place of work and }) paid 
sum equal to room and board at prevailing rate for building mechanics, o, 
cents per hour for time actually worked in addition to regular wage as full con 
pensation for board and room. If member leaves the job before comp|ctioy j, 
shall be paid transportation one way only. 7 

Terrazzo and mosaic workers.—Employers shall pay transportatio: travd 
time, and an allowance of $12 per week for expenses to members sent out of + 
to work. 

Glass sign workers.—When sending glass blowers out of city to work in ot} her 
plants, chert stage Gregan Pe “tang ey mL se Ngan nanent, 
his transportation will be paid to the city he is being sent to and travel time pajj 
at the regular rate of 8 hours straight time per day, but in event the emplovee i 
sent out of town for a period not to exceed one week all of the employee's ¢xye 
are to be paid. 

Hotel and restaurant employees.—All out-of-town jobs to include transportati 

Members sent out of town to work shall be paid $4 per day and railroad fare 

Longshoremen.—On outside work transportation will be furnished membes 
with pay from time of leaving until return to wharf. If stevedore furnishies ey); 
and provisions for gangs he is to be paid prevailing rate for meals. 

Members working in stream, their time will be counted from time of leayiyy 
pier until their return to pier. Members to supply one meal during day or nigiy, 
subsequent meals to be furnished by the employer, or an allowance to be mi 
to members of 85 cents per meal for such subsequent meals. 

Boilermakers and tron-ship builders.—Men sent out of the city shall receiy 
first-class board and lodging, traveling time, and transportation to and froy 
the job. If employee has worked any part of the day and travels followiy 
night he shall receive an additional 8 hours’ pay. If sleeping accommodation 
are not provided when ae eling the overtime rate shall be paid. 

Machinists — Members sent out of the city will receive transportation, boar 
and lodging, and will be maid single time rate of pay while traveling, inclu 
Sundays and holidays. If men do any actual work on Sundays or holidays 
which they travel they will be paid double time for working time. 

Railway clerks-——Employees temporarily required to perform service 
from headquarters shall be allowed necessary traveling expenses while aw 
from home, and shall be paid while working according to rules for regular as 
ment with not less than 8 hours per day. While waiting or traveling outside tle 
regular work period they will be paid at one-half time rate, except that no tin 
will be allowed between 10 p. m. and 7 a. m. where lodging is furnished. Trav 
during working hours paid at straight-time rate. 

Railroad shopmen.—Emplovees will be paid from time ordered to leave hom 
until return for actual time working, waiting time, and traveling time but neve 
less than 8 hours each calendar day. When meals and lodging are not provide 
by the railroad actual necessary expenses will be allowed. 

Train dispaichers.—Each train dispatcher will ae aces eeerushed hea 
quarters, and when required to leave such headquarters shall be paid « 
necessary expenses in addition to his regular salary while away. 

Sculptors and carvers.—When not practical to commute to out-of-town 
employer shall pay board ($15 per week) and traveling expenses to and {rot 
the job once each week. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs —When traveling on train or boat all expenses sill 
be paid by the employer, including overtime up to 10 p. m. If compelled 
remain away from home over night, employer shall pay lodging at rate of *!* 
per man per night unless customer will provide suitable lodging. Meals will 
paid for at 50 cents per man. 

Members compelled to remain away from their homes over night on accoll! 
of their employment, the employer shall pay hotel expenses such as }vard a! 
lodging. 

Upholstery workers.—-Members shall receive the minimum rate of 53.75 |! 
day for hotel accommodations while working out of town. All time spe 
traveling before 8 a. m. and after 4.30 p. m. shall be paid at time and one-li 
rate, except when members travel at night, when they shall be furnished W" 
meals and sleeping accommodations and their pay shall stop at 9 p. m. 


to )e 


OW! 
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Modification of Railroad Agreements to Permit Reduction in 
Hours of Labor 


ATLROADS in their agreements with the federated shop crafts, 
railway and steamship clerks, maintenance-of-way employees, 
railroad trainmen, railroad signalmen, and miscellaneous employees 
frequently provide for a reduction in the number of hours to be worked 
per week during times of depression or when it becomes necessary to 
reduce expenses. 
S Practically all of the railroads having agreements with the federated 
shop crafts providing for a reduction in the number of hours worked 
per week have placed their shop employees on a 5-day week. 

The Southern Railway Co., when it became necessary to make 
substantial reductions in the expenses of its mechanical department, 
advised the representatives of the federated shop crafts of its will- 
ingness to reduce the number of hours worked per week rather than 
to reduce the number of men employed. 

Due to the fact that the agreement provided for a reduction in the 
number of men employed and did not provide for a reduction in the 
number of hours to be worked per week, the federated shop crafts 
took a vote of the membership to ascertain whether or not they would 
be willing temporarily to change the provisions of their agreement 
and take a reduction in the number of hours worked per week rather 
than have an additional number of men furloughed and thereby in- 
crease the large number of unemployed. The vote was almost 
unanimously in favor of agreeing temporarily to a 5-day week. Asa 
result of the vote the shopmen on the Southern Railway were placed 
on a 5-day week, beginning July 1, 1931. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s agreement with the railway and 
steamship clerks contains the following rule: 


Nothing within this agreement shall be construed to permit the reduction of 
days for employees covered by this agreement below 6 days per week, except that 
this number may be reduced, in a week in which holidays occur, by the number of 
such holidays. 


When it became necessary for the railroad to reduce expenses in 
order to avoid the necessity of strict application of this rule, the fol- 
lowing agreement was made with the clerks’ committee: 


1. Rule 18 of the clerks’ agreement will be temporarily waived, so far as the 
general office forces, Baltimore, Md., reporting to the senior vice president, includ- 
ing accounting claim, treasury, valuation and relief departments, are concerned, 
from the effective date until June 30, 1931, and instead of these particular employ- 
ees being guaranteed 6 days of 8 hours each, they will be guaranteed 5 davs work 
of 8 hours each. 

2. These employees will be allowed 5% days’ pay for the 5 days’ work performed 
during this temporary arrangement. 

3. During this period, no employees in the accounting department, general 
offices, Baltimore, Md., will be furloughed, thereby assuring all the employees 
of steady employment of 5 days per week with 5% days’ pay. 

4. Should any vacancies arise in any of the offices affected by this agreement, it 
will not be necessary to take on other employees to fill them, but the vacancies 
Will be bulletined down the line, and the bottom position may be abolished. 

5. Should it be desired to continue this arrangement after June 30, 1931, it will 
be a matter of further negotiation prior to that date. 
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Problem of Wage Assignments 


N ARTICLE in the May, 1931, issue of Personnel, by Eprey 
Gates, who is in charge of the casualty department of Armour & 
Co., discusses the effect upon both employers and employees of the 
great extension, during recent years, of installment and credit |ioise 
buying. ‘The problems opened up by the exploitation of this new field 
of merchandising relate chiefly to the large cities and industrial ee, ters 
and do not affect rural districts and small towns, where credit is })yilj 
upon a different basis. 

Personal credit no longer exists for wage earners in large cominup.- 
ities and the modern wage-assignment system has developed as the 
result of the effort of a certain class of business men to exploit the 
workingmen. The purchase of articles on credit, which frequently 
involves the assignment of wages, is confined largely to luxuries w hich 
in most cases the wage earner would not feel impelled to buy if it were 
not for the high-pressure salesmanship used and the lure of the small 
down payment and weekly installment. 

In general, the article points out, the merchants who are thus ex. 
ploiting the working classes are of the more adventurous type, w! 
willing to take chances but expect to protect themselves by excessi\ 
charges and wage assignments. The legal principle of a “chose 
action is deeply established in American and English law. | 
merchants have seized upon this ancient legal device as a me: 
security for credit, which was not necessary in the rural or smu! 
communities. The credit houses secure not only the wage : 
ment, but they hold as security the capacity of the wage earner.” 
Assignment of wages is based on the employment contract, the | 
of which is uncertain owing to the possibility of discharge or sic |: 
which may terminate the employment and therefore the wage ass 
ment at any time. Under the wage-assignment system, the « 
selling is based on the expectation, therefore, that a certain percents 
of the buyers will default on their contracts and prices are accord ing! 
increased so that even with the failure of a certain percentage o! co 
tracts a large profit will still be made. 

The author states that, in addition to the fact that excessive pr 
are charged for articles sold by the credit houses, and also that wo 
are influenced to purchase articles which they can not afford snd | 
which they often have litile use, the credit houses are often guilty 0 
fraud in sending wage-assignment notices, whether or not they have 
bona fide wage assignments. 

In view of the various abuses which have grown up under the wage- 
assignment system, the Armour Co. has sought to protect itsel! and 
its employees by entering into a contract with employees that they 
will not assign wages without the consent of the company. The coil 
pany inaugurated this policy in September, 1928, and a notice was 
sent out to all the credit houses with which the company had done 
business in the preceding two years. This action precipitated a large 
number of lawsuits, the first few of which were won by the com pal! 
on technicalities. The credit companies finally united to bring « tes! 
case, which was won by the credit companies in the two lower courts 
and has now been carried by Armour & Co. to the Supreme Court. 
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The costliness of wage assignments is shown by the fact, cited by the 
writer, that in the past 13 years Armour & Co. has handled about 
39.000 such assignments; these have cost the firm much time and 
trouble in making the adjustments. A wife can not make an assign- 
ment of her husband’ swages. Under the common law a man is obliged 
to furnish his wife with the necessaries of life, although the amount t he 
should pay for such things is determined by his financial standing. 
A credit house can sue a husband for debt, but if he can show, for 
example, that his earnings are inadequate to furnish his wife with 
articles of luxury, such as a fur coat or other things which may be re- 
garded as nonessentials, the court will not require him to pay. There 
must be a judgment in court before a garnishment demand 1s legal or 
effective, but credit houses have abused the use of garnishment de- 
mands and thousands of demands are said to have been served with- 
out the required judgment in court. Other problems which have to 
be solved and adjusted by the employer for his employees are wage 
assienments signed in blank and wage assignments made by minors. 
In the latter case, as minors can not m: ake a contract, such assign- 
ments are invalid and in the former case, if it can be proved that the 
credit company filled in the name of the employer after the assign- 
ment was made, the wage assignment will not hold. These and other 
questions involving either sharp practice on the part of the credit 
companies or the question of an employee’s legal rights are constantly 
coming up for the company to settle or adjust. 


‘ —__—0oe ga 


_ Earnings and Age of a Group of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


N A general study covering the changing economic status of the 

full-fashioned hosiery worker the industrial research depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania has recently published some 
statistics of earnings and age for a group of full-fashioned hosiery 
workers! The information obtained covers workers within the 
unionized branch of the industry in the United States and the sta- 
tistics offered are as of 1929. 


Full-Time Earnings 


iv 1s stated that the earnings of full-fashioned hosiery workers were 
relatively high in 1929, a year when the industry was expanding 
rapidly, and ‘that earnings figures for 1930 and 1931 would undoubt- 
edly show a reduction. 

Among a total of 9,850 workers in six occupations, employed in 
union shops in 1929, records were secured for almost half (4,506), 
and of these 3,174 were found to have had full- time employment. 
Average annual es unings of this group of full-time union workers in 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry are shown in Table 1 for each of 
SIX major occupational groups. 





‘Taylor, George W.: The Full-Fashioned Hosiery Worker. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
ress, 1931, 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF FULL-TIME UNION WORKERS I: lHE 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY INDUSTRY, 1929 7 





Annual earnings 





Number of | . Sica 


Occupation 
ccul workers 


Ari : 

| Arithmetic \ : 
08 

| average Tedian 


Leggers_._-_--- , $3, 237 | $3, 217 
Footers__--. 3} 3,965 | 3, 948 
Toppers - s4cct 47 , 361 | , 346 
Loopers 38% , 308 | , 289 
Seamers - - __- a 35¢ , 274 | , 239 
Boarders: 

Male_. d , 665 , 7a 

Female 7 ,O71 | , O75 





Total 








From Table 1 it is apparent that full-time footers, with average 
earnings of $3,965, and leggers, with average earnings of $3,237, 
earned considerably more than did workers in “the other four OCCUpa- 
tions, namely, toppers, loopers, seamers, and boarders. The report 
under review states that almost all the legvers and footers were men 
and that with the exception of a few boys “employ ed as toppers, the 
positions for toppers, loopers, and seamers were held by women an( 
girls. It is further brought out that both men and women are cow- 
monly employed as boarders and that boarding is the least stabilized 
of occupations in the industry owing to the practice in hosiery milk 
of keeping a large stock of hosiery on hand “in the gray” (undyed), 
that may be dy ed quickly upon the purchaser’s demand. Not ~. 
is employment unstable among boarders but ‘the wage rates var 
widely and average earnings of women are generally lower than thos 
of men. 

Age and Earnings 


Tue AGEs of 3,473 employees were obtained and it was found thai 
somewhat under half this number were less than 25 years old, wiile 
almost 70 per cent were under 30 years of age. The distribution o! 
the sample by age groups follows: 


TABL# 2,.—AGE OF HOSIERY WORKERS 


Number of | Per cent of 


Age group 
ge grou] workers total 





Under 18 years__ 

18 and under 20 years ‘ 

20 and under 25 years _ _ 

25 and under 30 years 

30 and under 35 years__-_.----------- 
35 and under 40 years _ _- 

40 and under 45 years. 

45 and under 50 years_ 

50 and under 60 years - 

60 years and over 





(0) 














Classifying the footers and leggers by age and full-time earning 
it was found that median earnings of both groups of workers incre: 
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with age up to the age class 40 and under 45 and declined thereafter. 
Table 3 shows the results of this compilation for footers only: 


v\yte 3--PER CENT OF FULL-TIME FOOTERS EARNING SPECIFIED INCOMES, BY 
AGE GROUPS, 1929 








Per cent, of specified age, in classified earnings group 



































Annual earnings 20 and | 25 and | 30 and | 35 and | 40 and | 45 and | 50and| Total 
under | under | under | under | under | under | under 
- aes tas years|35 ints years 45 years 50 aul 4 years 
- —_ —— | | a 
Under $2,000. -_-- cinahd aoe r & | Sisedeaiincbadal SP tnees deodiondan 4.8 | Siete 2.2 
$2,000 and under $2,500--.-.......-...|..-.--.-| 1.4 9 ees een eee ee 6 
$2 500 and under $3,000_..........-- -| id 5 4 SRR ER OPE evel ES eli 33 
$3,000 and under $3,500... _ _- ea 26. 0 9.0 3.4 6.4 4.8 38. 9 16. 1 
¢3,500 and under $4,000______ Bae | 15.4 37.0} 36.0] 328] 323 7.6| 27.8 33.9 
$4 000 and under $4,500___......______] 11.5 17.8 33. 7 43. 1 32. 3 28. 6 16. 7 28.5 
$4,500 and under $5,000_____- ye 11.0 13.5 19.0 29.0 9.5 16. 6 14.9 
$5,000 and over Sebdntidedaéoocaegncconcas ann wded 1.3 2.2 » yer es Ge Gei< © 
ee SS cr 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 
Number of footess................-- %| 73 s9|  58| 31 21| 18] 316 
Median earnings.....................| $3,354 $3, 759 | $3,999 | $4,170 $4, 200 | $3,950 | $3,750 | $3,928 
t | 














In Table 3 it is seen that with the exception of the age class 45 and 
under 50, there is no case where a footer aged 35 or over had full-time 
earnings of less than $3,000. However, in the lower age groups, that 
is30 and under 35 and 20 and under 25, a substantial percentage of the 
footers fall in the earnings group under $2,000. 


a> 0-0 0- 


Salaries in Various Occupations in Los Angeles 


N A report of a survey of teachers’ salaries in the Los Angeles city 

elementary and high school districts, submitted by the board of 
education of that city in March, 1931, data were presented on the 
financial compensation not only of teachers but also of various other 
occupations. Some of the findings of this investigation are given in 
the following tabulations. 

Table 1 shows the minimum and maximum salary schedules for 
various positions in the public-school system of Los Angeles, 1929-30: 


TasLe 1.-MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR SPECIFIED GROUPS IN LOS 
ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1929-30 











Salary Salary 








Rank or position Rank or position ; 
Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- 


mum num mum mum 

































Kindergartens: Junior high schools—Continued. 
Directors, 8. 8..._.._______.____| $1,300 | $1,550 Vice principals $3,650 | $3, 650 
pp ASSIS 3 Saco. ------------ | 1,050 1, 250 WOMMD os cde ccccapissectsss} JOD 3, 040 
Elementary schools: Senior high schools: 
Principals, 6 to 10 rooms..____| 2, 600 2, 850 ay FF a 4, 200 5,400 
1h OO ay Pets... -..-..-.. 3, 000 3, 300 Vice principals -- --_------ 3, 650 4, 300 
18 to 26rooms_...........| 3,360 3, 700 Heads of departments.-.-.____| 3,050 3, 500 
Denes 1,400} 2,440 Teachers. ...........-..--....} 1,800] 3,00 
Special schools, principals......__| 2, 600 3,000 | Elementary and high schools: ‘ 
unior high schools: Supervisors of subjects...._.__| 3, 700 3, 700 
rin veces cen | 4,650] 4,650 Assistant supervisors.........| 3,200] 3,200 
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In order to compare the Los Angeles teachers’ salaries with thos 
of other important municipalities, the boards of education of th, 
following cities were requested to send information on this si)! bject 
for the Los Angeles survey report: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Newark. New 
York, “Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Franci isco, and Wash. 
ington, D. C. The returns from this inquiry, combined wit!) th, 
figures for Los Angeles, are summarized in Table 2: 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF PRINCIPALS’ AND TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULI! 
CITIES OF OVER 400,000 POPULATION (1920 CENSUS), 1929-30 


| 


Minimum Maximum 











Num- 
ber of 
cities 
report- 
ing 


Medi- 
an 





Kindergarten teachers $1,329 | $1,350 16 | $2,613 
Elementary schools: | 
Supervising principals ; 3,013 | 3,000 
CI a cietas ence neve neccesees-aes 2,780 | 2,600 
Assistant or vice principals. eae. a sate PITY ee ee. 28 ‘ 2, 105 1, 958 
EES EEE LET EF ae 5} 1, 341 1, 350 
Atypical classes, teachers. 1,455 | 1,455 
Junior high se hools: 
ene a Ea Bienes Ee ; 4,058 | 4,000 
Assistant or vice principals_........__--- 2,727 | 2,700 
Teachers 1,612 1, 600 
Senior high schools: 
Principals 4,654 | 4,500 
Assistant or vice principals... .-.-...............-. { 3,030 | 3,200 
pen ee en Y 2,613 | 2,425 

















TOMGRMB 2 ccc cvccswconcoce ceemaguounsesdopumastont | 1,742 | 1,764 





In Table 3 the maximum annual salaries of a considerable numbe 
of Los Angeles municipal employees other than teachers are recorded: 


TaBLE 3—MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR VARIOUS MUNICIPAL POSITIONS IN 10s 
ANGELES, 1929-30 











a Annual +43 
-ositio 0S 
Position salary Position 





Police department: Engineering bureau—C ontinued. 
Chief of police Draftsman 
Chief of detectives_-_______- 
Captain of police______-_- 
Captain of detectives 
a ln ke cates ticeaga me dnaeid actin aa 


- 


CE SEES ee 


- 


po oo B 


~ RPS 


INS ee a as Se 
Controller : 
Patrolman i 
Motor police 
Fire department: 
Chief engineer 
Deputy chief 
Master mechanic 
Battalion chief. ..........-.....---- 


Ciel service examiner 

City clerk sone 
Director of efficiency ______..__.--- ; 
Harbor manager 
ees z 
ne : 
Park superintendent 

Public defender 


Public works boara 
Receiving hospital surgeon_______._- 


ie ice easels 
Auto fireman 

Engineering bureau: 
I a ceiencnitsnte tn eeu in tw esigsa a 
Inspector of public \works 
Division head 
Assistant engineer 


Sae8 I gugeees 


go gg 
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Salaries for specified occupations in private establishments in Los 
























































mployment, 
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rs Angeles,employing more than 500 persons in 1929, are given in Table 4: 
the 
ect PP taste 4.—SALARIES PAID IN CERTAIN CLASSES OF POSITIONS IN PRIVATE CON- 
CERNS IN LOS ANGELES HAVING OVER 500 EMPLOYEES, 1929 
ilo, 
7 — 
A Num- Annual salary ! 
sh- Position pods | 
the tions | Median Average } 2 fodal 
Draftsman, architectural (and architect)........._..._____. 40) | $3, 917 | $3, 461 $4, 056 
AtORDOT ncnnas--~~ ER CeC adn hdab dace ahh 6 dwn Kpaius nities ; 17 3, 750 4, 126 3, 456 
\ 16 Physician, inks se sirinihawedsintinmeabite oienkagih 6 3, 450 7 ae 
DIVE OMG neo 322 se nero cece esi e one-one eee e-s---s- 56 3, 075 3, 192 2, 460 
Purchasing agent.....-...........----2- 2222-222 eee 56 3, 033 3, 556 3, 156 
— 509s 6 nave coconebiviiip sa<ensceuatueanes 3 2, 940 ete 
Oe te he ee ee ee ee nee 17 2, 930 2,714 2, 940 
Draftsman, structural (and engineer)........... === 148 2, 920 2, 921 2, 340 
jit dtnscssrchonccatbGorcectuas ous ed tf MB 18 2, 796 2, 659 2, 820 
Appraiser, PTOMeECY .........-..-..2.2------2-- 2. 22--- 2 oes 14 2, 780 3, 140 2, 700 
inst Getnbacnenstiieecensdhusas<ietinnen: 11 2, 550 2, 583 2, 580 
die PE anedhiewwsienmacccotcbtdsecccinnd=sowcden win. 2 2, 400 BGS Peccetsccs.. 
n a a ee 29 2, 394 2, 543 2, 940 
I aiitilpchian is ceraeasencch aris exo, cosas ooo cog 26 2, 360 2, 634 2, 100 
STEN OS PETES RTS RINE PR Re 152 2, 327 2, 297 2, 340 
~ PpCarpenter~--------~---------.-------------- ton nneeeneeenee- 565 2, 326 2, 209 2) 340 
Draftsman, electrical (and engineer)_......_._______________ 67 2, 316 2, 336 2, 460 
1Y Ss Se a eee ee ee 6 2, 280 2, 280 2, 280 
aaa aiiaieliatenapes 18 2, 280 2, 273 2, 580 
by Deputy sheriff (peace officer and private detective)_________ 17 2, 250 2, 100 2' 700 
rT MAES a dhs ode cakbd~ £<aucuséscesnccceodesmas 38 2, 235 2, 318 2, 340 
3). Stenographer (male secretary)-....................________. 20 2, 220 2, 246 1, 860 
AY Sg es Do ees 2 2, 220 4 Saree : 
a ‘lerk (supervising and specialized)..............___________ 1, 081 2,177 2, 375 2, 100 
EE lindind ive iwstdldubdtimenns ddin acon csibcbben 4 2, 160 | aa 
me CC EEE SSE OILERS ET: 83 2, 157 2, 231 2, 100 
if Draftsman, bridge (and engineer)_..____.____..____ iglesia 15 2, 153 2, 212 2, 100 
y Si Eee ao. s ccuencwdunccneaa eS pel ER 69 2,151 2, 185 1, 980 
b 0 eee pale aidan abies onoetidecarssoig: a algpglin les tat 131 2, 149 2, 152 1, 980 
7 a tla nn nthe a etmncndencemnsmemany 125 2, 139 2, 172 2, 100 
hice ssdiiasdnnckcéesnsusdescoccucusevan 56 2, 109 2, 115 2, 100 
NI CE” OEE TE as 93 2, 106 2, 170 2, 100 
f READ ae ea 280 2, 101 2, 143 2, 100 
; ae. SOL a See 575 2, 099 2, 268 2, 100 
team engineer_..._____- ee: Cn en, ee eS 244 2, 094 2, 087 2, 340 
Jraftsman, civil engineering.__________ ' or orn oho Sl 257 2, 073 2, 083 2, 100 
eT ie iiecnbeweeccssiensdecesoacasceescnous 37 2, 057 2, 005 2, 100 
i le aE ae Ral i aS 178 2, 044 2, 131 2, 100 
Ud, | CC; RRREg bi qbeals 15 1, 950 Sj =e 
. SESE ma 20 F 14 1, 944 1, 843 1, 980 
a a RT aR. er ses 137 1, 936 1, 827 1, 980 
4a oR es ee 70 1, 869 1, 903 1, 620 
inl lddivinnksthsinsixinual neakoebittamedous 174 1, 863 1, 904 1, 620 
OS OGIO RATED ill 0 PS 349 1, 836 1, 972 1, 500 
EE es a eee, eee 67 1, 835 1, 726 1, 980 
AR ceils tence ndgugibts-eoivesienceecde 395 1, 831 1, 846 1, 860 
Se RE RS SOS RIE: IRE. Rint 58 1, 787 1, 736 1, 860 
| SARE: aaa RGF Sees 908 1, 759 1, 788 1, 620 
ile ee a ain ier tinhiwirecide attic Didideineks 107 1, 753 1, 835 1, 740 
A couimddivtnneetietsunpditieus oat 6 1, 740 1,712 1, 176 
picts soe dee acsecsconedlae ce. a0 14 1, 710 1,714 1, 740 
a Ce a 1, 195 1, 707 1, 707 1, 740 
. Ne nenen 6 1, 650 1, 700 1, 620 
ui ove Sa ae aanieaaer: 30 1, 640 S|) Eee 
mn i 83 1, 620 1, 620 1, 620 
" ibrarian and library assistant.........------=--............ 9 1, 620 2 Se wee 
uN oe i i» A a ate 33 1, 605 1, 716 1, 560 
" td RR ; 178 1, 593 1, 607 1, 500 
ye ee ee ee 346 1, 593 1, 611 1, 860 
nt ee anu nesecdiveccoun 160 1, 560 1, 571 1, 500 
we victating-machine operator_...........____ eee! REE 17 1, 523 1, 520 1, 500 
vl venographer (general).................___ ES PR : 892 1, 511 1, 484 1, 620 
1 EE ES 100 1, 467 Ee ps. 
i ookkeeping-machine operator........-...-....--.--........ 382 1, 401 1, 439 1, 380 
i le 262 1, 377 1, 395 1, 380 
i on ccc acicacceccnssdéuepads 2, 889 1, 363 1, 370 1, 500 
“i alntenance "ce Tal Eas 85 1, 350 1,474 1, 260 
i culating-machine operator.....................-.-.-.--- 403 1, 247 1, 280 1, 500 
i ng LEI CT OB ERNE 2 eK ¢ 545 1, 229 1, 219 1, 260 
Mi ee Re RM, On lee. ann amhdaenceun 209 1, 224 1, 252 1, 260 
ul ultigraph, addressing machine, etc., operator__._.________ 85 1, 221 1, 238 1, 260 
= o> EER EEE Renae 4, 482 1, 106 1, 180 1, 5Q0 





‘The monthly rate has been multiplied by 12. No allowance has been made for irregular or 


nal 
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Wages and Retail Prices in Various Foreign Countries and jy 
the United States. 


HE International Labor Review for May, 1931, published |, y ¢}, 
International Labor Office, contains data on wages and prices 
in various foreign countries and the United States in anuary, 193] 
or on the nearest date for which figures were available. 


Wages 


TABLE 1, based on these data, shows money wages in specified 
industries and occupations in 71 towns in 18 countries. The Inter. 
national Labor Office points out that the figures are not always coy. 
parable, as for some localities they represent wage rates and {oy 
others actual earnings; and, again, wage rates were supplied for some 
classes of workers and actual earnings for others. Also, some hourly 
wages were calculated by the International Labor Office from cures 
relating to daily or weekly wages and the number of hours worked 
per day or per week. 


TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS ANI « 
TRIES IN JANUARY, 1931, OR NEAREST AVAILABLE DATE 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of schilling=14.07 cents; Belgian franc= 
Seandinavian krone=26.8 cents; Estonian crown=26.8 cents; French franc =3.92 cents; 1 
cents; £=$4.8665, shilling = 24.33 cents, and penny=2.03 cents; lira=5.26 cents; lat=19.3 cent 
40.2 cents; zloty=11.22 cents; escudo=4.49 cents; peseta= 10.4 cents] 











| Building Furniture : 
| 


i , Labor- ‘ 
Carpen- : | tural- | © Cabinet) ,-; 
ters and| Plumb Pl iron , Pal work- Upl 
joiners work- e ; ers 
eral) | ors s | eral) 


Country and city | Brick- | 
layers 
and | sterer 

| masons 





Austria: 
$0. 16 $0. 14 
| .15 





Vienna._------ ; mri s ‘ ' 22; «18 
Belgium: 
Brussels_____-- ; : . 22 | : .19 15 
Canada: 
OS eae a : , ‘ J + .45 .45 
Montreal_____- ‘ . 8 ‘ . 8 é F .40 
Ces 6 os 2s ‘ ‘ ‘ P . 45 . 45 
Zevomte.........- .é : . ‘ , . 50 . 50 |. 
Vancouver -- , ; , t 2 . 56 
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"50 ’ : . ‘ 
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Hamburg 
ele aa SERS: 
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: gant 1.-—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS AND COUN: 
In ; TRIES IN JANUARY, 1931, OR NEAREST AVAILABLE DATE—Continued 
Building--C ontinued Furniture making—Con. 
1@ 
, Strue 
‘ountry and city | Brick- Paint- | ° “| Con- | Labor- , 
1, layers Carpen- Plumb-| ers | “l- | crete ers Cabinet Uphol- French 
ters and iron were work- | - polish- 
and joiners| °S (gen- work- | Work- | (gen- ers | Sterers ors 
masons | eral) ors ers eral) s 
(reat Britain: | 
Birmingham - $0.39 | $0.39!) $0.39] $0.39] $0.35] $0.30 $0.29 | $0.37! $0.37 $0. 37 
U Bristol....-.--- .39 39 .39 . 39 35 .30 2 37 .37 37 
T. Glasgow ...--.--- . 40 .40 - 40 -Al | a ee . 29 . 38 . 38 . 38 
oa . 39 | . 39 . 39 | . 30 . 29 . 39 . 39 . 39 
I}- London.-_------- - 42 | . 42 42 . 40 . 38 dl 31 . 43 . 43 42 
( Manchester - _ _ _- . 39 . 39 . 39 . 39 . 35 . 30 . 29 . 40 . 40 . 40 
Mr Newcastle__....- . 39 . 39 . 39 NY ge at . 30 . 29 . 39 . 37 . 37 
ne Irish Free State: 
1 EE Te . 43 . 43 . 43 «le oad 27 27 . 43 - 43 . 43 
ly Dublin____---_- 45 45 145 44 42 32 32 45 45 45 
0 Dundalk......-.- . 40 39 . 39 . 39 . 39 ome aa . 39 . 39 . 39 
Italy: 
a Florence. ...-... .14 . , Se 15 8 .14 .10 ;  —,. .12 
ee ae . 16 » wet 14 Be) jt ee 14 12 Hy. of, See Te es 
_ i” ee: Se mi | eg) Tee o | ee ee oa ot ee eee ae 
TT, Ne 16 . |, . | =ee . 18 12 .18 . 22 .18 
SE cobkcied . 18 S | .19 18 .14 13 3 - 15 2 
N RR .17 17 | 13 17 13 17 .12 . 18 . 18 . 18 
Latvia: 
Ee ees - 15 | Se .18 .14 15 15 . 09 12 |) ee 
S Netherlands: | 
5 Amsterdam ---.__| 41 | <5} sve Coe Ree: Ore . 36 . 34 oan y pose § 
. The Hague_____- 32 ry ) . 32 . 30 a Yj . 32 . 30 32 -3l . 29 
Rotterdam... ._- -3i | . 32 | a2 . 30 32 32 . 30 - 30 . 30 . 28 
‘ Utrecht ......... | .30) .30 . 30 30 30 . 29 . 28 28 28 26 
5 Poland: | 
Katowitz__...... 16 | | Te eee ee, ee ee .17 = ee Somes t bla Sane’ 
RR EE «a | ~ | oe ee eee: Pee eS . 22 ) ae Sc aeynlina _ ee 
“He «= Powem_--..| |]. DLL... BOERS SNE jskk: - 20 i ft ES: ESTE 
: Warsaw......... . 20 of tae 18 ee __f Serene Seenaee ss) Se 
Portugal: | 
Pe Ee li | 11 11 11 07 . 06 11 11 11 
Spain: 
Barcelona______- . 16 16 | 13 .13 13 .13 .10 .16 8 15 
EES 16 . 16 | . 16 15 .10 -10 . 09 15 15 15 
|. . 16 SY 16 16 . 16 old -10 - 16 | 17 
Valencia. .._.._- -12 -1l oie o Rk 12 -12 .10 212 -12 . 10 
» Sweden: 
Goteborg.....__- - 52 47 45 » ) ae .41 .41 «35 . 39 oon 
MO a . 51 . 46 . 36 eR . 38 . 38 . 34 .39 . 34 
Stockholm. ..._- . 85 . 76 . 58 . 80 45 . 53 . 53 . 39 -42 .39 
United States: 
Baltimore_____ as 1. 75 1.10 1. 38 1.10 1. 65 ee 53 .74 46 
Boston en 1. 50 1. 38 1. 50 1. 38 1. 38 1. 38 80 71 . 86 72 
Chicago......_- 1.70 1. 63 1. 63 1.7 1. 63 1 | ere 69 .73 61 
Denver..._..... 1. 50 1. 25 1. 38 1. 25 1. 25 ROU EE eee 
Los Angeles...__| 1. 38 1. 00 1.13 1. 00 1.13 1, 25 . 63 65 74 | 78 
New Orleans.___| 1. 50 . 90 1. 05 . 90 1. 25 5 SS BE SES, Co ae aa 
New | ae 1. 93 1. 65 1. 65 1. 65 1. 93 1. 65 1. 08 61 . 83 58 
Philadelphia ____ 1.75 1. 25 1. 25 1. 05 1. 50 1. 25 . 50 53 . 65 50 
St. ' "a 1. 75 1. 50 1. 63 1. 50 1.75 1. 58 . 88 51 . 80 50 
_ San Franciseo__- 1. 38 lL 1 1. 25 1.13 1. 38 1.13 . 69 65 .74 78 
Yugoslavia: 
Belgrade ______ | .14 . 7; ett ee .13 . 05 13 M4 13 
Novi Sad ll o an oan -1l . 09 . 07 . 05 14 14 OY 
Sarajevo __ .14  _ eee) 4 nee .12 . 06 16 14 15 
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TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS AND 
TRIES IN JANUARY, 1931, OR NEAREST AVAILABLE DATE—Continued 








Country and city 





Austria: 


Belgium: 
Dewees. ....-25. 
Canada: 
NN ne 
Montreal_-__..._- 


Vancouver 

Winnipeg --+---- 
Denmark: 

Copenhagen __-_- 
Estonia: 





Bordeaux - - ----- 


Lyon.-.-- 
Marseilles 
Nancy 
ee a 
Germany: 


Great Britain: 
Birmingham _. 





Manchester --___- 
Newcastle______- 
Irish Free State: 
06 Se 
Dublin____-_- 


Italy: 


g 
Netherlands: 


Rotterdam 


Poland: 
Katowitz 


Portugal: 


1 Book and job. 


Mechanical engineering 


Iron 
Pat- 
mold- | torn 


ers | aia 
(sand) imrey 


Labor- 
ers (un- 
skilled) 


Fitters 
and 
turners 





Printing and bookbinding 


Ma- | Ma- 
chine | chine | Book- 
compos-| mind- | binders) 


itors ! | ers 


Hand 
com pos- 
itors ! 


| Labor 
ers (un 
skilled 

















$0. 23 | 
23 | 
23 | 


$0. 21 
. 20 | 


. 21 


19 | 





. 70 
. 78 | 
. 78 
. 78 | 


co) 


cbs eel 








. 
— 
— 
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Country and city 


Mechanical engineering—C on, 





| 1 
‘Mttoea| ron 
seer mold- 
: ers 


turners | (sand) 





Spain: 
Barcelona 
Bilbao. 
Madrid 
Valencia 

Sweden: 
Goteborg 
Mal 
Stockholm 

United States: 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
Denver 
Los Angeles. -- - 
New Orleans. .-- 
New York 















$0 





Philadelphia - -- - 
St. Louis. ---- .| 
San Francisco- -- 








Yugoslavia: 

Belgrade 
Novi Sad ‘ 
Sarajevo. -....- , 












Country and city 









Austria: 


Vienna 
Belgium: 

Brussels 
Canada: 














’Stonia: 


. Bordeaux 
Lille 

Lyon____ 
Marseilles______ 
Nancy 


1 Book and job. 


Elec 





fitt 


.16 | $0.16 
. 16 o 
.16 . 16 
.10 .10 
38 . 42 
+ Ses 
: | eee 
gf ra 
.73 Po-seene 
eee" 
RS |- tives 
67 |-------- 
wel. 
P| eS 
5 ees 
16{  .2 


‘trical power 
distribution 


Electri-| Labor- 
c 


il 
ers 


ers 
(un- 


\(skilled) | skilled) 


| 


~+---|-------- 


“75 





Ottawa Se Oe . 65 . 50 

(Sees 75 - 50 

Vancouver______ .97 . 50 

Winnipeg. ..___- . 95 . 40 
Denmark: 

Copenhagen ____’. 


Pat- 
tern- 
makers 


$0. 16 
.17 


skilled) 


| 


! 


Printing and bookbinding—C ontinued 


| 


itors ! 


Labor-| Hand | 
ers (un- Compos- 


Ma- 
chine 


compos-| 











$0. 13 


"16 
13 


1,18 





$0. 16 
.19 
. 22 
oe 


. 43 
. 42 


i et st et ee 
en at gt 


—- ss) 
ed cond oot yl 








Ma- 
chine 
mind- 


| itors | ers 


$0.17 | $0.12; $0.10 
21 8 . 10 
mm 14 . 08 
18 14 .09 
41 . 36 .3l 
387 . 36 | . 30 
. 43 i . 
| a eee 
1. 00 ,  ¢ ee 
1. 33 1:66 4 ecu: ied 
Be Fe eo 5 ae. 
1. 21 . 96 oe 
.78 . 78 aie 
1. 32 1.05 sa 
eae 7" 88 
1. i 1.00 
1.18 1,14 
.19 .19 .09 
. 30 .19 .09 
30 


| 


| 
} 
Book- | 
binders 


Labor- 
ers (un- 
skilled) 








| Electri- 













cal in- 
stalla- 
tion 
(build- 
ing)— 
Contd. 


Electri- 
cal 
fitters 
(skilled) 


$0. 13 
14 
- 16 
- 10 











Transport 





Food 
in- 
dustry 











_ , Motor 
Tram | Tram Sd 
and jand bus wy 
bus jconduc- and 
drivers; tors lorry) 
$0.20 | $0.20!) $0.17 
. 22 +) aoe 
- 25 . 25 .21 








1 


Drivers 
(one 
horse) 


weer ee 








Rail- 
Rail- | way 
way | perma-|,. 
goods | nent Bakers 
porters} way 
laborers 
Or et a $0. 21 
ee 4 i: 23 
el 5) eee . 23 
ae 3S 19 


. 50 

. 50 - 45 . 46 
- 50 45 59 
. 50 ~ 45 a 
. 50 45 - 60 








Local 
author- 
ities 









Labor- 
ers 
(un- 

skilled) 





aayeae 15 18 
dnd Sam brwenipass . 20 
ell 15 - 22 
15 5 eae 
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TRIES IN JANUARY, 1931, OR NEAREST AVAILABLE DATE—Continued 








Country and city 


distribution— 
Continued 


| 
Electrical power 


Transport—C ontinued 


Food 
indus- 


Contd. \ 





Electri-| Labor- 
cal ers 

fitters (un- 

(skilled) | skilled) 








Local 


| author. 
try— | 


Bakers 





Great Britain: 


Birmingham. --_- 


Manchester 
Newcastle 

Irish Free State: 
Cork 


Portugal: 


Spain: 


Valeneia.-_....- 
Sweden: 


New Orleans___. 
New York__-___- 
Philadelphia -__- 


San Francisco. _- 
Yugoslavia: 

















s 
8 


REBNSN 


S28 SEXBERE BRBRE 


BNE BEBRRBE 


o- 











BERNE SLRS: 


a 


Bre 


ERB 


BESES NBER RE ASERERES 





va) 








tles~ 


‘ontd, 


(un- 
skilled) 
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TaBLb 2 gives average retail prices of certain items in the budgets 
of wage earners’ families in 19 countries. 


qynte 2--RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED COMMODITIES, BY 


UARY, 19311 


COUNTRIES, JAN- 


( ‘onversions into United States currency made on basis of schilling = 14.07 cents; Belgian franc=2.78 cents; 
Czechoslovak crown= 2.96 cents; Scandinavian krone= 26.8 cents; Estonian crown=26.8 cents; French 
franc =3.92 cents; mark = 23.8 cents; £=$1.8665, shilling=24.33 cents, and penny=2.03 cents; lira= 5.26 
cents; lat=19.3 cents; florin=40.2 cents; zloty=11.22 rents; eseudo=4.49 cents; peseta=10.4 cents; 


dinar =1.77 cents] 



























































| | 
Den- 
Czech- 
us- | ll Cana-| oslo- ore Esto- | France 
Article | Unit ?| tria (3 | Bg ~~ da (6 | vakia a nia (2 (6 
—e sels) ete * (3 ' _ towns) |towns) 
owns)| 
He ie 
q 
! 
Bread, white. ...--.-.--- Kg___| $0.18 $0. 05 | $0. 15 | $0.06 $0.18 | $0.13 | $0.09 
Bread, rye or “black”. .|...do-_. a SOR Be Bee . 06 05 . > oe 
Flour, wheat..........-- _do..| .08] .06{ .08} .09] .08] .13] .14 
Tee REST Vee ee ee ey 0) 8 ees 16 } | 
Butter, fresh....----.---|-do.|.79| .70| .81| .67|.....| .59] .90 
Butter, SGNGOG . oon. <<ss je eee ee) eee en 7 c 3 ee 
Margarine...........-.--- aS Se tf . ae . 43 37 .37 . 44 
ea Sere mer .41 . 40 . 44 . 43 49 . 36 . 44 
Beef (home produce): | 
First quality... ...--|_-- do... .50} .92 . 68 -44| .70 -21}) 1.07 
Hees quality...____|._..do..| .33] .45 . 38 34] .39 .14 . 50 
Mutton (home produce) : | 
First quality._.......|...do..| .37]| .65 } 61 37 { eee 18} 108 
Second quality. ...--|--- do.., .20| .34 . i eee 16 -47 
Pork: 
First quality... __-- 1...d0..; .585 73 . 58 -45| .2 . 24 . 68 
‘ pene quality......|...do..| .33 50 . 54 o 88 j...... - 22 - 56 
eal: 
First quality........|.-- do..| .53/| 1.06 . 44 40 \{---:- -17} 1.10 
Second quality......|...do..| .32]| .50}....-.. ? - 40 14 . 64 
2 Fee ee .60) .44 ; Gx - 25 -41 
ee ae ee = & .02{ .0 . 03 -02} .04 - 01 . 04 
Sugar, white, granulated.|._..do_.| ..:6 07 13 wi .33 . 08 .14 
bo ee ae oe - Me: Le 55 1. 18 1.30} 1.11 1.17 . 82 
See ee ee _.do..| 2.72 97 a, | aS 2. 32 1. 80 1. 06 
ONG. ... cnubEtecsds b.. O02. 4 i eee | Cea Set . 54 . 57 
DMR... cichibetiecsrodina Nod +0 1. oan . 67 16] .45 - 65 74 
Milk, unskimmed - -_- Liter. .07 | .06 on .06] .08 . 03 . 06 
Eggs, fresh..........-- One_.| .03] .03 . 05 -03 | .04 . 02 . 04 
BAG... consessensitiaasest aise © bic? ott . 21 13] .19 .14 -17 
;Macaroni or similar | 
products______+ «eo OS ae fs eet Ae A 21 - 22 
a, 4 Se er ee) eee , ere -09| .13 
Haricot beans, white or | 
eae Sr OR GF rs SAS Ji 4... .si 2 Bias .13 WW 
Prunes, dried__..........|...do..| .25| .39] .26|_..- end Ve 
chs ee EE ST ee ag A ees PRE BSE Eek 
Firewood (fir)... ........- 100 kg} 1.32/1.38| .75| 105/268) .35] 1.36 
Coal, bituminous_____- ot “< @ eae Tee | eee | eee eee 1. 69 
Coke... dt L856] .75] 1.87 j--....-] LO*L-..---- RET 
Electricity (for lighting).| Kwh.| .09| .06 . 04 -08 | .08 .07 . 06 
Se ee 0) O01 MB 1.2.2 .05 | .04]--._ . 04 
ee, Ee Liter.| .04] .06j.....-- | +08] .06) 05] .09 




















Ger- | Great — 

mee om deote 
6 ’ 

: (3 
towns) tow os ns) 
$0.20 | $0.08 | $0.10 
vt tegen gees 
"13 09 “08 
15.) 213 "12 
-78| .75 "73 
5 ae | Herts 
-40| .32 144 
.37| .42 45 
.76 71 
} 54 if -35| 148 
77 51 
} -59/) T40] 145 
} 46 {------]} 63 
Bod Sante seer 
.57| .56|  .59 
92} .04 02 
at ae ‘14 
151} 120) 143 
257} .95| 1.40 
-95| .51] 1.22 
"35| .49 .72 
"o7 | .12 “11 
"04| 05 "05 
-15| .12 20 
Yt eee . 39 
"13 | .16 "17 
.15| .18 24 
ac 732| 144 
cy rere arene 
"g9 | 1.07 | 1.28 
 ) Sewer 1.01 
Yt ean :10 
i jeter ERA 
ER a ek 





' Except for the United States (December, 1930), and France and Portugal (February, 1931). 


* Kilogram = 2.2046 pounds; liter = 1.057 quarts. 
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TABLE 2.—RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED COMMODITIES, BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 
1931—C ontinued *ty 








5 rns, | Italy atria lands bed) 
Article (6 \(Riga) (4 (Lis- 
* |towns) towns) | bon) 


Bread, white | Kg-_-| $0. '$0. 12 . $0. 09 '$0. 13 | $0. 07 
Bread, rye or “‘ black”’........-- = = oe . 08 -04| .09 |_- 
Flour, wheat pau -ll ‘ 064. «Ad 
6 ascigh erie e~dentescieedaiocdinnbatel of ree Se .35 
Butter, fresh i . 8: . 63 . 62 
Butter, salted os . 58 " . 52 
Margarine ote - 46 |_- . 36 .32 
Lard _- a a ot es - 32 
Beef (home produce) : 
First quality_......--- .do- " , / . 26 
Second quality.............-|-- ‘ ' ‘ - 22 
Mutton (home produce): 
First quality ee on 1 30 | 
Second quality..........---- 8 pions 
Pork: 
First quality me . ‘ F .2 
Second quality e - , “ .19 
Veal: 
First quality : ‘ 31 
Second quality...........-..|_.- . , ' . 24 
9) 
-Ol 
18 
. 00 
2. 74 

. 95 
3 - P an . 5 
Milk, unskimmed_--._...----- ; ai : . $ . 04 
Eggs, fresh . ; . 02 
Rice_- es, . . an in .14 
Macaroni or similar prenaete,. Bs ‘ ; if . 18 
Peas, dried ; ; li . 06 
Haricot beans, w hite or red_____| R rp oi . 09 
: 5 . 30 


| any 
4 
towns) | towns) 














Firewood (fir) cg. 2 .37 . 01 
Coal, bituminous +: . F . 94 
.79 
. 08 
F ; F . 04 
L iter. ri i 4 . 09 | 























> 


Basic Wage in Various Australian States 


CCORDING to the Employers’ Review, the official organ of thi 
Employers’ Federation of New South Wales, the basic wage 
Queensland was reduced by a recent order of the State industrial cow, 
effective July 1, from £3 17s. ($18.74)! to £3 14s. ($18.01) a week fu 
adult male workers. The basic wages and working hours in th 
various States are given as follows: 


BASIC WAGES IN VARIOUS AUSTRALIAN STATES 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of £ = $4.8665, shilling = 24.33 cents; penny = 








ania United 
Locality ao. States 
Y | currency 








Sydney (New South Wales) , j $20. 07 
Melbourne (Victoria) 3 10 17. 03 
Adelaide (South Australia) 3 15 18. 37 
I cs gleam eiencele | 3 4 18. 01 
Perth (West Australia) 3 17 18. 74 














1 Conversions into United States currency on basis of £ = $4.8665; shilling = 24.33 cents; penny = 2.) cel" 
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Wages of Construction Workers in Nantes, France, 1931 


REPORT from W. J. Yerby, American consul at Nantes, France, 
UR gives the following wages of construction workers, which were in 
force for the year ending June 30, 1931. 


WAGES OF CONSTRUCTION WORKERS IN NANTES, FRANCE, 1931 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 





| Average hourly 











wages 
Occupation ny 7 

French wae 

| cuITeNCY | wurren cy 
A Francs Cents 
i eS 4.10 16. 1 
SEE RPE te SS EP 4.10 16. 1 
Roof workers_-__---- a eT ee ee 4.10 16. 1 
Eo oo cares a mate weactine aiid 4.05 15.9 
ees 2b | 525. doce den needeslitet 4. 20 16. 5 
EE RY NE.” ns 4. 05 15.9 
Earth workers bidludiledatvscectaceeeok 3. 50 13: 7 
Lebosers Rented dint dace khhcknadebeushantotl 3. 45 13. 5 

















Wages in F WE Indo-China in 1930 


“® A REPORT from Henry S. Waterman, American consul at Saigon, 
the principal city of French Indo-China, dated December 15, 
1930, gives the average daily wages in various occupations in Saigon 
and in Hanoi, the capital of the country. The wages of coolies as re- 
ported from the two cities are 0.41 piastre (16.1 cents) per day in Hanoi 
and 0.78 piastre (31 cents) in Saigon, but the average wages of coolies 
n the country, working in the rice fields and rubber plantations, range 
from 0.30 piastre (11.8 cents) to 0.50 piastre (19.6 cents) perday. The 
mvage study was made by the labor department in the la tter part of 
1930 among both commercial and governmental employers of labor 
and covered about 16,000 workers in Saigon and 2,000 in Hanoi. 
The following table shows the average daily wages in the two 
principal cities of Indo-China in the latter part of 1930: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN HANOI AND SAIGON, FRENCH INDO-CHINA, 1930 
the [Conversions into United States currency on basis of piastre=39.25 cents United States currency] 











= 









































e 0] 
F Average daily wages in— 
url Occupation es 
for Hanoi | Saigon 
the United | United 
States States 
Piastres | currency | Piastres | currency 
eos Kitwnclddaciutbeckaell 0. 60 $0. 24 1. 36 $0. 53 
Me a oe os PR SOP ee eee 53 e2l 1. 53 - 60 
en abd dibsneedelichtichacils . 67 . 26 1. 52 . 60 
oppersmith. ES Se aE ee ee Te eee ee ean | . 68 27 1, 45 . 57 
ne ee te. ade deb dbese nen . 86 . 34 2. 00 79 
lectrician (apprentice) ears 44 17 1. 50 . 59 
insmith__ entina es teth . 63 - 25 1. 46 . 57 
$ Foundry man_. aie ,70 27 1.37 . 54 
k eR  embenuccncduhaliesioducn 81 . 32 1. 50 . 59 
ee eoedevacdadwavenseeuen . 96 . 38 1. 68 . 66 
eee i i ci . 90 . 35 1. 66 . 65 
a MD ee wb Sunes . 53 al 1.40 - 55 
Painter __ NS . 63 25 1. 32 . 52 
hauffeur______ 1. 33 52 1.82 71 
ea Paes . 66 . 26 1. 50 . 59 
oolie, male. an cece 41 .16 .78 .3l 
oolie, female_.._______ a its ve . .23 .09 . 46 18 
pout a ee Sg 117.00 16.67 | 135.00 1 13:74 
2 1 13. 00 15.10 1 28. 00 110. 99 
- £4 > SSS RSRISEESeRSSIRERS REESE 111.00] 14.32] 125.00 19, 81 

















1 Per month, 
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Wages in German Industries, 1931! 
AD tede the months of February and March, 1931, new wag 


agreements calling for a reduction of wages have been eff octe; 
in various districts of the German textile industry, such as in the 
districts of Rhine (Westphalia), Gladbach-Rheydt, Krefeld, (hey. 
nitz, Plauen, Forst, and others. The reductions amounted to fro, 
2.9 to 7.3 per cent. 

As fixed by these agreements, the average wage rates in the Germay 
textile industry declined from 79.4 pfennigs? (18.9 cents) per hour fo 
skilled male workers in January, to 77.7 pfennigs (18.5 cents) jy 
February, and to 77.1 pfennigs (18.3 cents) in March, and those fo 
unskilled male workers fell from 66.7 pfennigs (15.9 cents) in January. 
to 65.1 pfennigs (15.5 cents) in February, and to 64.2 pfennigs (153 
cents) in March. The average wage rates for skilled female texti: 
workers declined from 58.1 pfennigs (13.8 cents) per hour in January. 
to 57.2 pfennigs (13.6 cents) in February, and to 56.5 pfennigs (134 
cents) in March, and those for unskilled female workers from 46, 
pfennigs (11.2 cents) to 46.2 pfennigs (11 cents) and 45.3 pfenniys 
(10.8 cents), respectively, during the same months. 

The following table gives the average wages per hour fixed by co). 
lective agreements for skilled and unskilled workers of both sexes in 
the German textile industry during the first quarter of 1931, con- 
pared with those in other important German trades and industrie 
during the same period. 


HOURLY WAGES FIXED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN EFFECT ON THE FIRsT 
ee aired FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1931, FOR SPECIFIED TRADE AND INDI: 
TRY GROUPS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents} 








Skilled workers Unskilled worker 





Trade or industry ire ieee ween 


= 
January | February; March January | February Mar 





Textiles: Cents Cents Cents . Cents Cent 
SN Sinisa din cay now poutaaatats 18. 9 18.5 18.3 5. 15.5 
13.8 13.6 13.4 ‘ 11.0 
30.8 30.8 30.8 27. 27. 
Building trades______- SR ee oe 33. 33.6 33.6 7. 27. 
Candy, confectionery, and pastry 5. 1 25. 1 25. 1 . 21.6 
Cardboard: 
Males__. rh i 3. 23. 
EG ct dae BS a ead wtiordied eo 5.4 15. 
Chemical P : 25. 25. 
Metal__- ; 23. ! 
Mining __.- : : , .§ 27. 
Paper making_-------_--- ape ee ae 3. 22. 
Printing 5 27. 
Railway : ‘A 23. 


1 Report of George P. Waller, United States consul at Dresden, dated May 21, 1931. 
2 Conversions into United States currency on basis of pfennig=0.238 cent. 
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Wages in the Mining Industry in Greece in 1929 


HE annual report of the Bureau of Mines! of Greece for the year 

1929 gives the total number of man-days worked in the mines 
and quarries and the total amount of a from which the following 
average daily wages have been computec 


Cents 

Metal mines__-_~-- (yO See Cs Ce LS dee: « 70. 1 
ee nine ile si ions igi nsihas Sanaa 56. 3 
Smelting and refining__.________- ee) * ae i Sia ee 
Gu... 5 oc geusu. Per ae ee pee Me NEY) PRE ey Brana To 76. 6 
aha age A a AT AS Pha GCE: ter rtp SPR ycictee 62. 7 





Recent Wage Scales Emenee by Collective Agreement in 
Italy 


HE table following shows wage scales in various industries 
adopted by agreement between employers and workers in the 
localities specified.” 
WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN ITALY 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents] 
































Wages per hour | Wages per hour 
Industry, occupation, and | Bn a ; Industry, occupation, and | et 
locality ‘Italian cur- | Unites | locality | Italian eur- ae 
rency | currency || rency currency 
| Building workere—Palermo Tailors— Zara —Contd. 
B scnad when: Lire Apprentices, production: | ir | 
ya... ee 1.70 $0. 09 Girls _. Pree Fo alt 5. 00 2% 
i Second class............ 1. 25 oe ye Sere eeepeeverset-ve . . 
© Bricklayers: Woodworkers—Macerata * 
S Mame... i... 2.35 Ry pe ea 
arvers: 
B .,,. Second class -........... 2.10 il Skilled workers ¢__ ---.- 2. 35 12 
2 By aaa and carpen- Qualified workers ¢.---- 2. 05 ‘11 
. hr, Common workers-- ---- 1.85 .10 
eiesdy »- gh ea ha tr 1? || Cabinetmakers, turners, 
— | EE Se ae 1.35 - 07 ieee: machinists, 
Ovs: ° 
“ie s Skilled workers ¢__ -.--- 2. 00 il 
“1 to 18 PUES -no we cnnee 1.05 -06 Qualifled workers ¢----- 1.70 . 09 
mn, | Nder 16 years - -...--.- 75 - 04 Common workers. - ---- 1. 50 . 08 
; Teamsters with horse and Helpers 1.15 - 06 
wagon... Sagdeebascesere 3. 20 okt ONS fad pai Samara ts 
Drivers with mule or . Skilled workers ¢__-..-- 1.00 05 
DHOtSe---n0- ennennnnanene == 2. 30 12 Qualified workers ¢-_--- 7 04 
TIVETS .. anne wenn nee en enn 1. 30 -07 Common workers --_ ---- 55 . 03 
; Apprentices over 20 years...| .80- 1.15] .04- .06 
am Tailors—Zara @ Boys over 16 years-.-------- . 50 . 03 
orkers: 
First COD. .<sesconse- 24. 00 1.26 || “4 ae pon wry —— 
Second Class, .........-- 20. 00 1.05 an 
Apprentices: Shipbuilding: 
STD. athens Somipigess 3. 50 .18 Mechanics, skilled __---- 1.95- 2.90 | 1. 03-1. 53 
Gitte. <a a dis 3. 00 .16 Laborers... -............ 1. 85- 2.15 -97-1.13 





* Piecework rates are fixed so as to give a return of 15 per cent more than time rates. 
’ Piecework rates are fixed so as to give a return of 18 per cent more than time rates. _ 
‘Skilled workers do work without direction; qualified workers do work under direction. 


' Greece. Ministére de l’Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Mines. Statistique de l’indus- 
trie miniére dela Gréce pendant l’année 1929. : 

’ Data are from Lavoro Fascista (Rome), June 3, 1931, Lavoro Industriale (Rome), Aprill, 931; and report 
from Jose de Olivares, American consul at Leghorn, dated May 12, 1931. : 
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WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN ITALY—Continued 











Wages per hour Wages per day 





Industry, occupation, and a Industry, occupation, and et 
locality i 


United || locality 


| Italian cur- States 


| rency | currency 
| 


| 
Italian cur- 
rency 


| 
| 





Miscellaneous industries— Miscelianeous industries— 
Leghorn district—C ontd. Leghorn district—C ontd. 
Metallurgy: |, Chemical industry: Lire 
Mechanics, skilled _ $1. 03-1. 53 | Operators, skilled 21. 30-30 
Mechanics, unskilled - - 97-1. 13 | RS. cncdankdstoug 17. 00-22 

Road construction: | Glass industry: | 
Mechanics, skilled .15-. Blowers... ............../96. @-Sb. 
Laborers Pave -12- .13 | NIRS. onecicciceses 18. 00-22 

Building construction: |) Agriculture: | 
RELIES .15- .16 Farm hands, skilled ____ 15. 40-17. 
Masons’ helpers -12- .15 Farm hands, unskilled __ 10. 40-12 
Carpemters.. ..5.....- . 12- .16 || Harbor work: Dock laborers. 40. 00-45 
Carpenters’ helpers -1ll- .15 | 


Qo © 
Or Ot bey 
' ~~. 
> | 


| 


on 
wives 
ad 


7 








et 
S8s8 S8 


SRRE 





Effect of Economic Depression on Wages and Labor Condition; 
in Japan ' 


HE general economic depression has had a marked effect oy 

wages and labor conditions in Japan. During 1930 wages fell, 
the number of unemployed increased rapidly, and the number of labor 
disputes increased by about 30 per cent. The general average way: 
index declined from 112.2 in 1929 to 101.9 in 1930, based on the latter 
half of 1920 as 100. The general drop in commodity prices reacted 
unfavorably rather than favorably on the laboring classes in that i 
further depressed business and industry and thus forced down wages 
At the middle of 1930 there were 4,774,047 laborers in Japan according 
to an announcement of the Japanese Home Department. Of thes 
workers, 3,239,733 were men and 1,534,314 were women. Among 
the factory workers, there were 1,077,188 men and 1,013,428 women, 
a decrease of 111,888 compared to 1929. The number of mines 
decreased 29,892 from 1929. Of these miners, 203,427 were men an( 
44,774 were women. ‘The number of transport laborers and casuil 
laborers increased. Of the transport laborers, 465,785 were men and 
47,684 were women, an increase of 32,567; of the casual laborers, 
1,493,000 were men and 428,428 were women, an increase of 10,17! 


Wages and Prices 


AccoRDING to wage index numbers, wages have fallen most in the 
metal industry and least in the food industry. The following tables 
show the general decline in wages in the various industries in Tokyo 
and as compared with the decline in prices. 

Table 1 gives the index numbers, on the 1920 base, of daily wages 
in certain specified industries in 1928, 1929, and 1930. 





1 Excerpt from Annual Review of Commerce and Industry of Japan for 1930, forwarded by Hiram Bint 
ham, jr., American Consulate General, Tokyo, under date of Mar, 28, 1931, 
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qanLe 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER DAY IN TOKYO, 1928, 1929, AND 1930, PY 
INDUSTRY GROUP 


[Latter half of 1920= 100] 












wait 
Industry | 1928 1929 1930 






















Dyeing and weaving aqeads | 107.6 | 114.3 105. 1 
Metal industry cad 7.8 | 4 93. 5 
Chemical] industry... .--_-- 102. 1 103. 2 95. 7 
Food indusiry..............-- 122.8 128. 5 126. 7 
Sundry industry_- eee ae 100. 5 104. 3 96. 6 
Gther Midustvies............... | 116.8 114.3 100. 1 








et | 





Drrwsiccnnns . 112.2 | 













The trend of wages and of wholesale prices, by years, since 1920, 
is shown in Table 2: 






X NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES AND OF LABORERS’ WAGES IN 


TABLE 2.—INDEX 
TOKYO, 1920 TO 19301 






[Average for latter half of 1920=100] 
















| Index numbers of— | Index numbers of— 
} 






























Year | Year sai 

| Whole- ; | Whole- | yy, 

sale pr ices Wages Sale prices Wages 

= “ VV ee) Se Dea 7 | } 
: | ae 
1920 Ts 4 eee 100. 0 | NS EE ee 84.4 | 108. 8 
ea aaa 91.2 ne te tale sl aE 79.8 | 113. 0 
Be d 90. 8 ue On to)... do an hs, 78. 4 | 111.4 
Sb ak : 91.2 LS gg. ee aes a £ 74.8 | 112.2 
i AGT: 95. 0 hice tee» ae aa : 61.6 | 101.9 
oat og Re 93. 6 110. 4 | | 

| i ' 
















1 Source: The Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 









As the statement below indicates, the index numbers of wages per 
day in Tokyo showed a steady downward tendency throughout 1930, 
with the exception of March, when a very slight increase took place. 











Index of 
daily wages 
(1920= 100) 
ee WOU. one nner chatipsatasecaaseboes 112. 2 
1930: 
ait) 2.2 os chillin aati ikiatgmaiaids bomelte ond 107. 
IES SES ERS ey ES Ons! NE eG 106. 





ate we ee ain, nn bp hake tun ined tedenee 106. 


POM OON SD O10 






EE ESE Te Me eT Ree ee ee ae 
le RO BNR tar Nes all Re. PEE LPR 
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Table 3 shows daily wages in specified occupations in the sayy, 
city in December, 1930: 


TABLE 3.—DAILY WAGES IN REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPATIONS IN TOKYO, Dic) 
BER, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen= 49.6 cents] 








Daily wage 


Occupation Amount 


MW 
ed . | (Di 
Japanese (United States) >... 
currency currency {| -~ 
| 





Yen 
Female reeler in silk filature_...............-___- AA RE + $0. 
Female spinner in cotton spinning__-- 
Female weaver, cotton____---..-_..------- us 
Female weaver, silk__ __ 
Cement maker _ - : 
Typesetter _ _ 3 . 
| : 
DE Sos a on ecu aeken pee 
Stevedore eee ag A ag 
gee ET i FS , wep 2 eee ek 
hen init v6 a wihne ich ess gaenaiein ctewinnd uti : 








Geneal-uverage..................... 


Unemployment 


As a result of the national census taken on October 1, 1930, the 
Japanese Bureau of Statistics announced that the total number of 
jobless on that date was 322,527. Of this number, 46.9 per cent wer 


in the cities—Osaka leading with 30,000, and followed by Toky 
with 22,800, Yokohama with 12,600, and Kobe with 9,900. Tokyo 
Prefecture showed the greatest number of unemployed (62,959), while 
Osaka Prefecture followed with 36,809. 

As compared with the census of five years ago, the number 0! 
persons unemployed has increased 47.3 per cent. Much of the 
unemployment is undoubtedly caused by the rapid increase in populi- 
tion. ‘There has been a great deal of agitation for the issuance o! 
governmental loans for the relief of the unemployed, and according 
to a report in the Tokyo newspaper, Nichi Nichi, a loan of 41,000,000 
yen ($20,336,000) will be floated by the Government, the proceeds of 
which will be used for unemployment relief. The disposition of the 
funds made available was expected to be approximately as 
follows: 28,000,000 yen ($13,888,000) to the home office, of which 
13,000,000 yen ($6,448,000) will be expended as the home office 
quota for national highway construction, 7,000,000 yen ($3,472,000) 
will be furnished to the prefectural government as a State subsicy fo! 
prefectural road construction, and 8,000,000 yen ($3,968,000) will be 
applied in aiding jobless relief work planned by public utility organs; 
8,000,000 yen ($3,968,000) to the communications office for subsidizing 
shipping concerns; and 10,000,000 yen ($4,960,000) to the railway 
office for construction and maintenance work to be started priniar'ly 
to alleviate the distress of the unemployed. 
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Labor Disputes 


Tue hard times caused an increase of approximately 30 per cent 
the number of labor disputes in Japan. Depression often made it 
mpossible to settle disputes so that lockouts, unfair discharges, and 
iolence occasionally resulted. There were 1,823 disputes settled 
» 1930 as compared with 1,408 in 1929. The workers involved in 
930 numbered only 160,000, however, as compared with 170,000 


nvolved in disputes in 1929. 





atthe oie 
oy 


Hours of Labor in Mozambique 


DISPATCH from the United States vice consul in Portuguese 

East Africa gives the details of a law regulating hours of labor 
ecently passed by the Mozambique Government, which became 
fective early in April of this year. A 48-hour week is the maximum 
ermitted, and four hours is the longest permissible period of work 
‘ithout a break. Labor is divided into two classes, shop and office, 
nd the length of the working week and the arrangement of hours 


fiffer according to the class concerned. For shop labor, the working- 


ay is divided into two 4-hour periods, one from 8 a. m. to noon, 
id the second from 2 p. m. to 6 p. m., making a total of 48 hours 
er week. For office labor, the Saturday afternoon holiday is recog- 
wed, and the working periods for the first 5 days of the week 
efrom 8 a. m. to 11.30 a. m. and from 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., with 4 
ours (from 8 a. m. to noon) on Saturdays, making a maximum of 
4 hours a day. 

Overtime not to exceed 12 hours per week is permitted to allow 


for emergencies and stock taking, but any overtime worked under 


is provision must be balanced by an equal time off, allowed from 
eregular hours. Retail food stores may remain open until 7 p. m. 
Saturday, and shops of every kind have the same privilege on the 
renings before Christmas and New Year’s Day. Shops and offices 
re both required to observe Sundays and national and municipal 
lidays as days of rest. 

Certain exemptions from the prescribed hours are made for particu- 
r types of establishments, such as shops dealing in drugs, food, and 
bbacco, hotels and restaurants, hospitals, places of public entertain- 
lent, and the like. One exemption is for ‘‘industrial establishments 
hich demand continuous work.” 

Employment of minors under 15 years of age is forbidden, and 
here are special prohibitions of overtime work for minors of 15 years 
nd persons aged 46 and upward. 

he provision as to hours, it is explained, merely makes mandatory 


the practice which is already customary among most of the commer- 


al and industrial enterprises in the larger towns of the colony, but 
hich has been less general in the small establishments in urban 
nes and in the rural areas. 


67999°—31——10 [399] 
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Hours and Earnings in the Iron and Steel Industry in Swede, 
in 1929 


HE following table, supplied to the Bureau of Labor Statisti« 

by the Bureau of Social Statistics of Sweden, shows the hoy, 

and earnings in the various branches of the iron and steel industry 

in that country in 1929: 

HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED BRANCHES OF THE IRON AND STEEL INpre 
TRY IN SWEDEN IN 1929 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krona=26.8 cents] 



















































































Average earnings 
Hours per 
—— oe ie — 
deed Per hour | Per day Per year 
Aver- 
Branch of industry, and ie. Ordinary | All work | All work All work 
class of worker ber of a work | (inelud- | (inelud- includ. 
workers, Aver- ent | ing over- | ing over- Ordi- | ing ove 
age time, time, ae time 
on . g nary 
NUM | Hivce- pay- pay-  mawanl pay- 
ber resi Time-|Piece-| ments ments ments 
work | work| in kind, | in kind, n kind, 
etc.) etc.) | ete.) 
— I— — 
Iron and steel (42 plants): | 
BOGS. 2... nccanceccaucnt 36,018 | & O08 1 71.7 22 30. $0. 29 $2.18 |$637. 57 SA74. 
BETTE: BESTT 988 | 2,245 | 51.4 904.17 .14 .91 | 302. 57 3123 
Total___._..........___] 16, 108 | 2,355 | 70.5 |_...__- peas Ree 2.12 | 615.33 | 60,3 
Hardware (110 plants): ie 7 
. aikees sgere eee 6, 545 | 2,350 | 53.0 - 25 .33 . 30 2.37 | 681. 52 708. 2 
a ere eee 793 | 2,323 | 43.3 set wae .16 1. 25 | 368. 23 3.9 
Minors.........-.. .----| 1,025] 2,176|46.9| .11] .16 .13 1.02 | 289.98} 208 
_ see oe i ep + yf & § aide pe tees ch 2.06% 603. 27 
Foundries and machineshops A ; 
(350 plants): 
eee s FUEL UR Oe eae . 35 . 33 2. 65 | 741.82 7166 
ial ei iA 614 | 2,207] 57.5| .18| .27 24 1.74 | 507.86} ine 
+ "SPREE REISE 2,939 | 2,326] 61.8] 11] .18 116 1.22} 356.71) 35.8 
ier Si 45,513 | 2,338 | 64.8 |...___- Re Titi 2.54 | 711.27 | 
Electro-mechanical (46 
plants): ] 
a a ee 5, 469 | 2,331 | 59.7 ~3l .39 ood 2.91 | 817. 40 OU). 
ee pea < 1, 208 | 2, 169 | 84.9 . 20 - 26 . 26 1. 96 | 540. 56 | 509, 3 
See 850 | 2,185 | 71.3 ll . 16 15 1, 12 | 319. 99 | 3233.8 
Reb cc ailleurs 3s 7, 527 | 2, 288 | 64. 8 | meet | PD Was 2,68 | 716. 36 f 











The workers in the iron and steel industry average, in the count! 
plants, from 24 to 31 cents per hour, and those in plants located i 
towns and cities average 31 cents. The employees in hardwat 
plants average from 25 to 30 cents in the country plants, those in tle 
town and city plants from 29 to 33 cents, and those in plants ll 
Stockholm and a few localities in the far north 49 cents. In th 
foundries and machine shops the hourly earnings average from 26" 
30 cents in the country plants, from 30 to 35 cents in the town plants 
and 39 cents in Stockholm. All these figures cover the total eal 
ings—regular pay, overtime pay, payments in kinds, etc. 
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enf/Wages and Hours of Agricultural Labor in Switzerland, 1930 


N 1888 the Swiss census showed 1,092,827 persons engaged in 

agriculture. Each suscessive census since that time has shown a 
jecrease, there being in 1920 only 971,696 personsso engaged. During 
he same period the number of agricultural workers employed de- 
reased from 126,020 to 96,575. These figures are part of a study of 
onditions in agriculture in Switzerland made in 1929-30 by the 
soretariat of the Swiss Farmers’ Union, the results of which have 
ecently been published.’ According to the report, the number of 
orkers in agriculture has shown a still further decrease since 1920, 

marked a decrease that one of the purposes of the study was to 
scertain to what conditions the exodus of workers has been due and 
‘hat could be done to remedy the situation. 

The study covered all of the Cantons of Switzerland. Inquiries 
ereaddressed to 3,019communes and replies were received from 2,335, 
wt [i 77.3 per cent. Among the subjects covered were the questions of 
ve fmmoney wages, payments in kind, working hours, and general farm 
ists. 

Table 1, compiled from the report, shows the rates paid in specified 
ccupations in 1930 and gives comparative figures for the period 
—Bbefore the World War and in 1921, taken from previous studies by 

he secretariat: 








“1M oe 1.-WAGE RATES PAID FOR SPECIFIED AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS IN 
—_ SWITZERLAND 


= [Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 



































































Average wage rates 
: - Pre-war 1921 1930 
Occupation ———— 
United United United 
Francs States Frances States Francs States 
. currency currency currency 
, 
Per week 
hae i 
| oa 
OS A ar eee | 15, 80 | $3. 05 29. 65 $5. 72 { cae ** = 
0 13.90 | 2.68] 25.90 5. 00 { ae 7 > 
7 ES Ss a ae ee ee | 13. 30 2. 57 24. 90 4. 81 23. 10 4. 46 
— En Sarr are eu 10. 90 | 2.10 21. 20 4.09 19. 55 a. Fe 
bmestic and farm servants............__. 6. 85 1. 32 13. 00 2. 51 13.7 2. 64 
Per day 
trv al z 
y borers: 
Males— 
NE ee aN ae mT i AT one ewan 11. 30 $2. 18 9. 60 $1. 85 
. thd RGSS EE Pe rsione | wctietiaatian 8. 20 1. 58 6. 85 1.32 
emales— 
EE, ee RE ES es, RIES 5. 90 1,14 5.75 1.11 
SE MR RT AGT eee 4.45 . 86 4. 05 .78 
i aborers receiving board and lodging: | | 
a es— 
EEE TE ee ee Se ee eT 7. 25 1. 40 6. 30 1, 22 
me ynter Fate....-.-- (cones GG eee, | SEN 4. 80 93 4.15 . 80 
eMales— 
Summer rate..........__.___ ae: | innit ll edie dhe 3. 90 75 3. 90 .75 
| ely Bret | bil BS oi) eee 2. 85 . 55 2. 70 . 52 
@ Single men. > Married men. 


Secrétariat des Paysans Suisses. Publication No. 98: Les salaries et les conditions du travail dans 
Ticulture Suisse, enquéte de 1929-30. Brugg, 1930. 
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Table 2 shows the index numbers of the wages actually puid 
1921 and 1930, based on the pre-war rate as 100, end also the ind 
numbers of ‘‘real’”’ wages in 1930, 1. e., taking into consideration { 
purchasing power of wages. The table reveals a rather gene 
decrease in wage rates between 1921 and 1930. 


TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABORIN SWITZERKLA) 
[| Pre-war rate=100] 



































Index num-}| Index || Index nun 
bers of num- |} bers of 
Occupation wage rates —_ sa Occupation wage rates | 
wages 
1921 | 1930} 1930! 1921 | 1920 
Head men__-___- ane 187 | 191 {12 || Day laborers receiving board 
eS Ree os PE 186 | 188 118 and lodging: 
RRR SSE TRE LES 187} 174 109 Males— 
| oS SORE ES CAR 194] 179 112 Summer rate_........} 213 
Domestic and farm servants.._| 190} 199 124 Winter rate_-_-.-.-_- 223 
Day laborers: Females— 
Males— Summer rate__......- 205 
Summer rate___...--- 215 | 184 115 Winer? tate. ......... 203 
Winter rate. ........- 222 | 185 116 || 
Females— 
Summer rate___._._.- 203 | 198 124 
Winter rate. __._____- 217 | 198 124 | 











1 Based on purchasing power. 


In addition to money wages, it is the custom in some places to fi 
nish certain payments in kind. In the case of married workers thy 
usually include housing accommodations, use of work animals, ai 
the use of land for gardening. In the case of unmarried worker 
clothing is sometimes furnished, or their laundry work done, ef 
In the 937 cases in which data were obtained, the average ann 
value of such additional payments was 57 francs ($11) per capita 
the case of unmarried workers, and 95 francs ($18) in the case 
married workers. 

The report gives data showing, for 1929, the average daily wag 
in various industries and in agriculture. The figures, given in Tal 
3, show a much higher rate in all the branches of industry than 
agriculture, except in the case of woman workers. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES IN AGRICULTURE AND IN 8sPFf' 
INDUSTRIES IN SWITZERLAND, 1929 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 
































Foremen, Skilled and , Workers un- 
master work-| semiskilled ee der 18 years 
men, etc. workmen of age 
Industry group - _ 
United -... | United -. |United » | United 
Swiss | states | 5¥i85 | states| S¥18S | states| S¥iSS | states | © 
rear | eure | | “cure | OU | cure | oUt | eur 
Y | rency Y | rency ¥ | rency | T®®°Y | rency 
, Frances Francs Francs Francs Francs 
I ii ccitahilbin din os 10. 60 | $2.05 8. 57 | $1.65 6.97 | $1.35 5.97 | $1.15 5. 57 
Metallurgy and mechanical 
EE RET TES: 16.65 | 3.21 | 12.08] 2.33) 9.50] 1.83] 4.65 . 90 
Building construction......__.| 16.03 | 3.09 | 13.19} 2.54] 10.23] 1.97] 7.64] 1.47 
Woodworking_..---.....-.._-_- ont mes ts.0e5 Baer Seer 1. 7h L...........--- 
7, RR Geen Se 3 S6: 6) a eee oe a ee ._| 4.52 87 
SENNA he A 17.16 | 3.31 | 13.89] 2.68} 11.27 ft >» oe? ae 
ES SST GET FA ee SR Sete 9. 5 1.84] 5.69} 1.10 
Average, all industries__| 16.07 | 3.10/ 12.45] 2.40] 9.85] 190] 5.31] 1.02 
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id Table 4 shows the average number of working hours per day in the 
nd@rious seasons of the year in 1930 as compared with 1909. As is 
| ten, a slight increase has taken place. 

he 


ye 4.-AVERAGE LENGTH OF WORKING-DAY IN AGRICULTURE IN SWITZER- 
LAND, 1909 AND 1930 





LA — 








Average working hours per day 














Ind Season Stable employees Other male employees 
re 1909 | 1930 1909 1930 
wag 

Hrs. Min. | Hirs. Min. | Hrs. Min. | Hrs. Min. 


ing - . . Cah in ne dlepeaiamine ori tian 12 10 12 25; iil 20 11 25 














RCE ar: RE > 2 Ss Si 2 @ 13 30 
eee no0dhsesbneeeibaeaaieadamcstiinanes ts oS Bi 8 Bie ses 6S 
ee. So neat lana: Ww a 12 10} 12 10; 1 2 11 20 
I, le ninaerstinsep-mmnglnne eee aeteaiabie aati it #8: 8 Bt. 8s & 10 00 

Te WOR... .. nite dines <cetweunses a Ss | + ee | ll 16 | i ss 





Wages in Certain Industries in Switzerland, 1930 


HE average wages paid in 1930 to workers in the metal and 
: machine, building, and wood industries in Switzerland are given 
hog te May, 1931, issue of La Vie Economique, published by the Fed- 
“Bl Department of Public Affairs. These figures are reported by the 
. deral Bureau of Industry, Arts and Trades, and Labor, and relate 
“BB vorkmen injured in industrial accidents. 








et : ‘ » 
i The following table shows the average daily wages of different classes 
qe Vorkers in Switzerland in 1930: 
1 AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 1930 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 
agi 
al ‘ 
n Average daily wages of workers in— 





Metal and machine 





Building industry Wood industries 


































Class of workers industries 
SO Cee ae — aaa 
French — | French py French ae 
currency | currency | currency | currency | UTe2CY | currency 
. Frances | Francs Francs 

men and master workmen. .---.----_.-- 17. 16 $3. 31 15. 93 $3. 07 15. 65 $3. 02 
lied and semiskilled workers ---.-....--- 12.13 2. 34 13. 23 2. 55 11.81 2. 28 
killed workers______- PR ee oe PE Sa 9. 55 1. 84 10. 28 1.98 | 8.89 1.72 
hen, 18 years of age and over_________- 6. 46 XS 5 PRE Sed SES IRS Thy 
ing persons, under 18 years of age_____- 4.90 95 7. 86 1. 52 | 5.19 | 1. 00 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for June, 1931 
MPLOYMENT decreased 2 per cent in June, 1931, as compared 


with May, 1931, and pay-roll totals decreased 4.5 per cent. 


The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishment 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both May and June, together with 
the per cents of change in June, are shown in the following summary: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, MAY AND JUNE, 193) 











| 





| Estab- 


Employment 














Per 


Pay roll in 1 week 




















Industrial group lish- | | cent of 
ments May, | June, | change | May, June, 
1931 | 1981 1931 1931 
| 
1.. Manufacturing 14, 925 |3, 018, 212 |2, 942,179 | | —2.6 |$72, 247, 400 |$67, 647, 610 
2. Coal mining 1,460 | 307,185 | 291, 672 5.1 | 6,404,150 | 5, $05, 023 
0 SEE SEES Aa 160 109, 977 104, 217 —5. 2 3, 024, 282 2, 648, 92: 
SI aan ic np ichceciabine 1, 301 197,208 | 187,455 | -—4.9 | 3,379,868 | 3, 256, 00% 
3. Metalliferous mining  ____- 321 40, 679 39,114 | —3.8 978, 409 916, 161 
4. Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining_.__..-__________. 741 31, 672 30,539 | —3.6 701, 294 677, 007 
5. Crude petroleum produc- 
ential datas 577 | 26,692 | 25,582 | —42 940, 899 911, 525 
6. Public utilities._____. _....| 12,206 698, 717 694, 860 —O0.6 | 21, 281, 368 | 21, 330, 355 
Telephone and telegraph__-_- 8,042 | 309,929 | 308,009; —0.6| 9,018,698 | 9, 106, 92! 
Power, light and water__....| 3,675 | 243,067 | 242,059! -—0.4 1! 7,658,207 7,631, 089 
Electric-railroad operation 
and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops-_-_--______-_- 549 145, 721 144,702 | —0.7 | 4,604,463 | 4, 592, 345 
ss. aa 12, 038 387, 105 384, 153 ~—0.8 9, 676, 536 9, 625, 32% 
NN re pre C ean eae 2, 366 68, 721 68, 699 | —(’) 2, 123, 773 2, 108, 31/ 
EME ae ee 9,672 | 318,384 | 315,454 | -—0.9]| 7,552,763} 7,517,013 
8 Hotels__....________- , 2,086 | 147,709 | 146,294 | —1.0 | * 2,407, 042 | ° 2, 3a5, 415 
9 Canning and preserving. - 853 , 504 43,497 | +26.1 612, 941 641, S11 
10. Laundries_____. ; 451 38, 452 38,750 | +0.8 717, 181 721, $74 
11. Dyeing and cleaning ____- 192 7, 241 7,417 | +2. 165, 169, 712 
eas 45, 911 |4, 738, 168 |4, 644, 057 —2.0 |116, 132, 226 (110, 891, 821! 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 
EE ncn cchckuccasen des 6,048 | 509,536 | 502,722 | —1.3 |$12, 091,037 |$11, 711, 50! 
Middle Atlantic__..............-- 7, 403 |1, 383, 962 |1, 347,289 | —2.6 | 35, 550,418 | 33, 853, 385 
East North Central. _............ 9, 967 |1, 310, 334 |1, 276, 694 —2.6 | 34, 558, 642 | 32, 159, 356 
West North Central____..______-- 4,813 | 296,677 | 295,986 | -—0.2| 7,238,744] 7, 150, 269 
6) eet eae 4,758 | 496.877 | 487,673 | -—1.9 | 9,487,418 | 9, 236, 54 
East South Central_.........._._- 2, 450 197, 146 193, 423 —1.9 3, 391, 008 3, 283, 399 
West South Central --............. 3,376 | 181,186 | 177,782) -—1.9 | 4,265,076} 4, 140,574 
Sin idcguabvamasctmcdnes 1,689} 84,776] 84,393} —0.5| 2,164,926] 2,112,558 
| OEE TP SF SRR 5,407 | 277,674} 278,101} +0.2| 7,384,957 | 7, 244, 233 | 
All divisions _ 45, 911 |4, 738, 168 |4, 644,057 | —2.0 |116, 132, 226 |110, 891, 821 


























1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from T 


p. 150 the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
? Less than one-tenth of | per cent. 
3 Cash payments only; see note 4, p 163. 
4 New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermon! 


Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. Hast North Central: Mlinois, Indiana, Michig.., ‘ M 
West North Central: lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakot:, Sou! 
South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North (aro!i 


Wisconsin. 
Dakota. 


»1 


Middle 


(md, 


South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. Kast South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississi)))i, 1e 


nessee. 
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est South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, 1a 
Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utab, Wyoming. Pacific: California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The per cents of change shown for the total figures represent only 
ihe changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures for the 
several industrial groups are not weighted according to the relative 
importance of each group. 1 

Increases in employment in June as compared with May were 
reported in 3 of the 15 industrial groups: Canning and preserving, 
96.1 per cent; laundries, 0.8 per cent; and dyeing and cleaning, 2.4 
per cent. har . 

Decreased employment was shown in the remaining 12 industrial 
croups: Manufacturing, 2.6 per cent; anthracite mining, 5.2 per cent; 
bituminous coal mining, 4.9 per cent; metalliferous mining, 3.8 per 
cent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 3.6 per cent; crude petro- 
lum producing, 4.2 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 0.6 per cent; 
power, light, and water, 0.4 per cent; electric railroads, 0.7 per cent; 
wholesale trade, less than one-tenth of 1 per cent; retail trade, 0.9 
per cent; and hotels, 1 per cent. 

Increased earnings in June as compared with May were shown in 
the three industrial groups reporting increased employment, and also 
in the telephone and telegraph group, which reported a small decrease 
in employment coupled with an increase of 1 per cent in pay-roll 
totals. Decreases in earnings were shown in the remaining 11 groups, 
the anthracite mining industry reporting the greatest loss in pay-roll 
totals, 12.4 per cent. 

Decreased employment and earnings were reported in each of the 
nine geographic divisions, with the exception of the Pacific division, 
which reported a slight gain in number employed, combined with a 
falling off in pay-roll totals. 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN JUNE, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH MAY, 1931 
AND JUNE, 1930 











Per cent of change 


a « if 
Per capita June, 1931, compared 
































weekly < 
Industrial group earnings, wae 
in June, 
1931 | May, 1931 | June, 1930 
eT RS Ee eee SS Sane a ee Pe See $22. 90 —3.7 —12.0 
2. Coal mining: 
i ee 25. 42 —7.6 —15.7 
| | “Spa ee ae ee ee eR ee 17. 37 +1.2 —21.9 
3. Metalliferous mining__.___- ; rT Nhe. 23. 42 —2.8 —20. 4 
4, Quarrying and nonmetallic mining___.__......._____._-____- 22. 17 (4) —17.5 
5. Crude petroleum producing....-_......--....-_._____-- Sa dee 35. 63 +1.2 —0.1 
6. Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph. -__.:...............----- a ee 29. 56 +1.5 +5. 5 
Pee, We Weller... ......-. 2.20 sl ine 31. 53 (?) —1.9 
re ere eee eee | 31.74 +0. 3 —2.8 
7. Trade: 
© 5) TYE eee et Cee BSR 8: 30. 69 —0.6 —5.5 
thal ar a CE S, Cl ST 23. 83 +0. 4 —4.7 
8. Hotels (cash payments only)?..___-____.--...--.------ Lk td 16. 03 —17 —6.9 
9. Canning and preserving...........__.______- eae © 14. 76 —17.0 —15.5 
Ne ecw wc wewancnecedoececcens 18. 63 —0. 1 (3) 
I a 22. 88 +0. 4 (3) 
po ES IR SRS ee 8 re ee 23. 88 —2.6 (4 
1 No change. 
* The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
’ Data not available. 
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Per capita earnings for June, 1931, given in the preceding tah) 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they gy 
actual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the tot] 
number of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll jy 
the week reported, and the ‘‘number of employees” includes ai! pe. 
sons who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part-ting 
workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in May, 1931, and 
with June, 1930, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to ql 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown jy 
the following statement. ‘These reports are for the months of Apri 
and May, instead of for May and June, 1931, consequently the 
figures can not be combined with those presented in the summary 
table. ) 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 











| 





Amount of pay roll in 
Per entire month 

cent 
of 


Number on pay roll 








Industry 


Apr. 15, May 15, | change : P ie 
1931 1931 | April, 1931 May, 193! 














Class I railroads_....-...........-- 1, 315, 371 1, 321, 683 | +0.5 | $179, 680,621 | $179, 131, 76! 


The total number of employees included in this summary is 
5,965,740 whose combined earnings in one week amount to approx: 
mately $151,500,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in June, 
1931 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries, 
May and June, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in June, 1931, 
Jecreased 2.6 per cent as compared with May, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 6.2 per cent. : 

These changes are based upon returns from 13,887 identical estab- 
lishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries in the 
United States, having in June 2,798,185 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $64,068,865. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for June, 1931, is 72., 
as compared with 74.1 for May, 1931, and 74.5 for April, 1931, and 
85.5 for June, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for June, 1931, is 62.5, 
as compared with 66.6 for May, 1931, 67.4 for April, 1931, and $4. 
for June, 1930. 3 | 

Of the 12 groups of manufacturing industries on which the bureaus 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, increased employ met! 
was shown in the food group alone, and increased earnings welt 
reported in only one group, tobacco products. The remaining groups 
reported decreased employment and earnings; the greatest loss il 
number of employees (6.6 per cent) was shown:in the chemicals grou), 
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and the greatest decline in pay-roll totals (11.6 per cent) was reported 
in the vehicles group. An additional group of 10 manufacturing 
industries surveyed but not yet included in the bureau’s indexes of 
employment and pay-roll totals will be found at the end of Table 1. 
This group, due largely to the seasonal character of several of the 
industries included, showed an increase in both employment and 
pay-roll totals from May to June. — 

Employment increased in June in 18 of the 64 separate manufac- 
turing industries surveyed, and increased earnings were reported in 
13 industries. | 

The greatest increases in employment over the month interval, 
largely of seasonal nature, were reported in the following industries: 
Beet sugar, 14.3 per cent; radio, 8.9 per cent; ice cream, 7.9 per cent; 
aircraft, 5.1 per cent; woolen and worsted goods, 4.5 per cent; bever- 
ages, 4.4 per cent; and rubber boots and shoes, 4.2 per cent. The 
men’s clothing industry reported a small gain in employment com- 
bined with an increase of 9.7 per cent in pay-roll totals. The woolen 
and worsted goods industry, in which the greatest gain in earnings 
in May was reported, showed a further increase in pay-roll totals of 
2.9 per cent over the previous month. 

The outstanding decrease in employment in June was a seasonal 
decline in the fertilizer industry, which reported a falling-off in employ- 
ment of 39 per cent. Pianos and organs showed a loss of 18.6 per 
cent in dimiloes of employees from May to June, silk goods 12.3 per 
cent, and agricultural implements, 11.7 per cent. Employment in 
the women’s clothing industry declined 8.9 per cent over the month 
interval, the automobile industry reported 6 per cent fewer employees, 

‘foundry and machine-shop products decreased 4.2 per cent, and the 
iron and steel industry reported a loss of 4.8 per cent. The cotton 
goods industry had 2.6 per cent fewer employees in June than in 
May, and employment in the electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies industry declined 2.3 per cent. 

The Mountain geographic division alone of the nine geographic 
divisions reported increased employment and pay-roll totals. The 
greatest decreases in both employment and earnings over the month 
interval in the remaining eight geographic divisions were shown in 
the East North Central division, which reported losses of 3.2 per cent 
and 9.4 per cent in the two items, respectively. 


ABLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1931, BY INDUSTRIES 


—ses 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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. ‘ Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Number on pay roll Per (1 week) Per 
Industry lisn- cent of cent of 
ments change change 
May, 1931 | June, 1931 May, 1931 | June, 1931 
ood and kindred produets_| 2,022 217, 917 218, 221 (1!) | $5,486,572 | $5,484,346 | (2) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

_’ «a 211 84, 191 83,866 | —0.4 | 2,171,336 2,157,784 —0.6 
Confectionery..._......___. 332 32, 395 31,846 | —1.7 567, 282 561, 225 —1.1 
[- ~~] \tPreR 330 13, 612 14,691 | +7.9 447, 576 473,055 | +5.7 
Ly > © CORDS a Saag 407 15, 705 15,527 | —1.1 397, 422 384. 931 —3.1 
Baking... __ 2h oe 729 65, 293 65,438 | 40.2] 1.707,981 | 1,707,135| —@ 
Sugar refining, cane.__..___- 13 | 6, 721 6,853 | +2.0 194, 975 -200, 216 +2,7 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 


Continued 
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LABOR REVIEW 


1931, 





AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDE) 
BY INDUST Rips 





Industry 





Textiles and their eee... 
Cotton goods-_______- - 
Hosiery and knit goods - aE 
Silk goods_-_. 

Woolen and worsted goods... 
Carpets and rugs. __-__-- 


Dyeing and finishing tex- | 


Clothing. SS. 


Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 


Millinery and lace goods-___! 
steel and their | 


Iron and 
products 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork -______- 
Foundry and machine-shop 
ST TE 


Machine tools____.______- 

Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
nee 6 oo 

a aa Roe 


Lumber and its products___ 
Lumber, sawmills__________ 
Lumber, millwork_- ‘ 
PN eins cadens, i 


Leather and its products__- 
OS | 2 eee a 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing _ 
Paper and pulp. 
Paper boxes _____- 
Printing, book and job. 
Printing, newspapers __-___- 


Chemicals and allied detail 


Stone, ane, & and dequant prod- 
ucts _- 

Cc ement_ ‘ ; 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta_. 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel_ 
Stamped and enameled ware. 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
products 


Tobacco products - 


Chewing and smoking to- | 


bacco and snuff 


‘Automobiles 
Carriages 


ag | 
Car building and repairing, 


electric-railroad 


Car building and repairing, 


steam-railroad 
See footnotes at end of table, 





| Estab- | 
lish- 
ments | 


195, 103 
} 86, 619 
53, 783 


56. 461 | 
18, 955 | 


36, 727 
56, 805 
16, 450 
30, 402 


9, 844 
23, 895 


191, 897 


27, 157 | 


22, 674 | 


24, 022 | 
17, 469 | 


171, 132 
93, 369 
25, 619 


52, 144 
126, 903 | 


24, 984 


101, 919 | 
239, 598 | 


79, 558 
23, 930 
56, 100 
80, 010 


97, 808 
35, 708 
10, 774 
51, 326 


113, 495 
20, 192 
18, 557 
43, 580 
47, 015 
16, 904 
30, 111 
57, 250 

8, 641 
48, 609 


429, 640 
303, 161 
815 

28, 396 


97, 268 
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13, 895 | 


541, 429 | 
224, 471 | 


31, 166 | 





_| cent of 


550, 703 
190, 005 
87, 208 
47, 179 
58, 988 
18, 701 


34, 590 
57, 217 
15, 980 
27, 685 
13, 150 


519, 181 
213, 774 
9, 557 


23, 467 


| Number on pay roll | 


183, 883 | 


26, 621 


21, 534 | 
23, 483 
16, 862 | 


169, 406 | 
93, 359 | 


24, 855 
51, 192 


125, 136 
24, 999 
100, 137 


235, 026 
78, 019 
23, 786 
54, 346 
78, 875 


91, 309 
35, 205 

6, 575 
49, 529 


113, 281 
19, 601 
31, 285 
17, 603 
44, 792 


46, 278 
16, 982 


29, 296 


56, 566 | 
8, 350 | 


48, 216 





Per 
change 


() 
—2.6 
+0.7 | 
—12, 
+4. 
—1. 





3 
5 
3 
—5. 8 | 
+0.7 
-- ¥ 
—8. { 
54 


| 





Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 








May, 1931 | June, 193) 


$9, 778, 757 | $9, 337, 338 


2, 806, 503 
1, 471, 408 
959, 430 
1, 164, 059 
417, 235 


856, 327 
957, 038 
227, 219 
651, 591 


267, 947 


5, 613, 175 
209, 632 


| 13, 105, 882 


593, 112 


4, 650, 937 | 
550, 909 | 


557, 125 | 


— 4! 52 | 


, 540 i 


3, 090, 441 
1, 582, 044 
534, 881 


972, 616 


2, 493, 483 


600, 047 | 


1, 893, 436 


7, 416, 581 | 
1, 911, 185 | 


528, 461 


1, 831, 100 | 
3, 145, 835 | 


2, 755, 366 
961, 999 
177, 529 

1, 615, 838 


2, 545, 633 
537, 852 
592, 832 
399, 386 

1, 015, 563 


1, 067, 908 
360, 193 
707, 715 
843, 339 
132, 600 

°710, 739 


12, 808, 114 
9, 189, 579 
16, 960 
858, 142 


2, 743, 433 


2, 635, 743 

1, 427, 91: 
833, 765 

1, 197, 535 
401, 72¢ 
770, 878 

, 049, 

209, 57 
561, 7 
249, 


787, 9! 
, 889, 702 
182, 499 
572,7 


, 596 
346 . 430 


656, 16 
846, 382 
129, 958 
716, 424 


11, 626, 154 
7, 551, 346 
15, 891 


838, 616 





2, 620, 30! 
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wie 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1931, BY INDUSTRIES— 


Continued 
































: : Amount of pay roll 
Retab- Number on pay roll an (1 week) Per 
Industry lish- CS ae ae ___| cent of 
ments change change 
May, 1931 | June, 1931 May, 1931 | June, 1931 
jscelaneous Industries __- 498 269, 567 264, 547 (1) $7, 291, 907 | $6, 926, 796 (1) 
Agricultural implements __- 85 13, 276 11,718 | —11.7 267, 886 236, 304 | —11.8 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies _ __--__- 212 154, 305 150, 827 —2.3 4, 252, 161 3, 975, 459 —6.5 
Pianos and organs__-.-...-- 61 5, 064 4,124 | —18.6 112, 291 93, 896 —16.4 
Rubber boots and shoes___-- 10 12, 066 12,573 | +4.2 202, 118 213, 184 +5.5 
Automobile tires and inner 
ea eee 41 49, 371 49, 899 +1.1 1, 437,310 | 1, 459, 160 +1.5 
IE wide guns pre ca ees 89 35, 485 | 35, 406 | —0.2 1, 020, 141 948, 793 —7.0 
Total—4 industries | 
used in computing 
index numbers of | | 
employment and pay | 
roll ; 13, 887 





2,876, 954 | 2,798,185 | (1) | 68, 683,983 | 64,068,865 | (1) 
dustries added since Feb- iy pas ——= 
ruary, 1929, for which data | | 
for the index-base year 


| | 
| 

















(1926) are not availabie_____ 1, 038 141, 258 143, 994 (1) 3, 563, 417 3, 578, 745 (4) 
Rayon ..---- : | eR BITS: 18 | 23, 208 | 23, 684 +2. 1 481, 917 479, 085 —0.6 
ES ee ee eee 43 18, 007 19, 608 +8.9 463, 585 479, 824 +3. 5 
pS lh SS 40 8, 260 8,680 | +65.1 272, 489 | 290, 550 +6. 6 
Jewelry_...--.- ese el 15, 067 14,835| —1.5| 308836! 300,627) —2.7 
Paint and varnish _ oS 302 | 17, 762 | 17,610 | —0.9 498, 008 | 483, 868 —2.8 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, tires, and in- 

ner tubes__.------ : 80 18, 098 18,120 | +0.1 402, 547 | 398, 878 —0.9 
PS See ears 61 2, 383 2,724 | +143 76, 922 84, 821 10.3 
Beverages - . . ---- mers 273 11, 738 12, 252 +4. 4 359, 060 | 370, 857 +3.3 
Cash registers, adding ma- | 

chines, and calculating | 

machines. .-- --- meigll 46 16, 764 16,559 | —1.2 | 479, 760 476, 257 —0.7 
Typewriters and supplies__- 17 9, 971 9, 922 —0.5 220, 293 | 213, 978 —2.9 

Allindustries____._______ 14,925 | 3,018,212 2,942,179 | (8) | 72, 247, 400 | 67, 647, 610 (3) 

| j 





RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 














GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS‘ = 
ew England. ..............--- 1, 701 362, 474 354,548 | —2.2 $7,985,121 | $7,582,480 | —5.0 
iddle Atlantic................| 3,657 | 853,218 827,084 | —3.1 | 21,302,777 | 20, 082, 359 —&:7 
ast North Central__.........--| 3,586 | 968, 181 937, 565 | —3.2 | 25, 633,935 | 23, 230, 983 —9.4 
jest North Central_-__.-..-.--- 1,389 | 159,590; 159,008; —0.4 3, 893, 493 | 3.796, 563 —2.5 
buth Atlantic... ince. Ge 339, 713 332,680 | —2.1 | 6,059,186 | 5,790, 093 —4.4 
est South Central........--.--.-| 728 | 109, 757 108,472 | —1.2 | 1, 885, 452 | 1,813, 074 —3.8 
est South Ceatral__........-- 822 88, 020 86,077 | —2.2| 1,959,477 | 1,876, 256 —4.2 
om ee 317 | 27, 130 27,783 | +2.4 604, 549 703, 854 +1.3 
Ait pein ~ <4 _...| 895 | 110,129} 108,966 | —1.1| 2,833,410 | 2,771,948] —22 

All divisions_____._________| 14,925 | 3,018,212 | 2,942, 179 (3) | 72,247,400 | 67, 647, 610 (*) 

| | 








'The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
oper allowance is made for the relative importance of tne several industries, so that the figures may 

present all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

’ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

‘The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
- unweighted and refer only to the estawlishments reporting. 


;‘ See footnote 4, p. 144. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, MAY TO JUNE, 1931—12 GROUPS OF MANUF LOTT TABLE 3. 
ING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF 54 INDUSTRIES , 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index »)):1)),. The per | 
the several industries of the group by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indus: ;jes 











Per cent of | Per 
change May to chang: 


June, 1931 June 


- 


Num- | Amount Num 
beron | of pay ber on 
| pay roll, roll | 


pay ro! 








Food and kindred products .1| —0.1 | Metal products other than iron | — 
Textiles and their products-_-_- 2. —4,9 and steel on eenmanneetiae Hei : 

Iron and steel and their products. .1 | —10.0 | Tobacco products-__.........-_--| 2 Food a 
Lumber and its products_.____.- . —2.4 | Vehicles for land transportation _| 1) Slaus 
Leather and its products______-_- é —3.0 | Miscellaneous industries __-____- 1 on 
Paper and printing | —20 —3.3 Cont 
Chemicals and allied products...| —6.6 —5.8 Total: 54 industires_____ .6 Ice ct 
Stone, clay, and glass products.._.. —0.3 —3.8 7 a 


Suga 


ing 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing —_. 


Industries, June, 1931, with June, 1930 Hosi 
Suk | 

Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in June, 193). Cars 
was 15.6 per cent below the level of June, 1930, and pay-roll total Bye 
were 25.7 per cent lower. Shirt 

Decreased employment and pay-roll totals were reported in each  \i 
of the 12 groups of industries, the lumber group and the iron and stee 
group showing the greatest losses over the year interval. The leather 
group reported the least change in employment in this yearly com- 
parison, a decrease of 5.7 per cent from the level of the corresponding 
month in 1930. 

The woolen and worsted goods industry was the only industry of 
the 54 upon which the bureau’s indexes are based which reported 
more employees at the end of the 12-month period than at the begin- 
ning. The agricultural-implement industry showed the greatest loss 
in employment over the year interval, a decrease of 52 per cent. The 
machine-tool industry and the carriage and wagon industry both 
reported losses of 37 per cent from June, 1930, to June, 1931, and the 
_— industry showed a drop of 30 per cent in number of employees. 

ecreases of 20 per cent or more were reported in the following nine 
industries: Silk goods, structural ironwork, foundry and machine-shop 
products, sawmills, fertilizers, petroleum, cement, brick, and stean- 
railroad car shops. The automobile industry had 18.3 per cent fewer 
employees at the end of the 12-month interval, and the iron and steel 
industry was 19.4 per cent below the level of a year ago. 

Decreased employment, ranging from 10.2 per cent in the New 
England geographic division to 20.5 per cent in the West South Central 
division, was shown in this year-to-year comparison for June in each 
of the nine geographic divisions, and in each division with the excep BB yow pp 
tion of the Mountain division the decrease in employment was ex: Middle 


East No 


ceeded by the decrease in employees’ earnings. West N 
uth A 
East Sor 


_. 
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3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1931, WITH JUNE, 1930 


The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
' in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 



























































——— _— 
Per cent of change | Per cent of change 
June, 1931, June, 1931, 
compared with | compared with 
June, 1930 June, 1930 
Industry Svc. “oe Industry 
Number| Amount || Number) Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
food and kindred products. —7.6 —12,4 | Chemicals and allied prod- | 
Slaughtering and meat pack- ucts es Pees —16,1 —21.3 
Re ora —8.5 —11.1 A —10.0 —14.6 
a —2.4 —12.2 EEE | —29.1 —37.5 
oe 2 —9.0 —12.9 Petroleum refining......_._..-| —20.1 —25.1 
a ee ee eee ee —10.7 —19.2 
NE i name asiobic® —7.1 —11.7 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane......_...| —13.7 —17.9 RUNG See AEs 1 e eeee ees —16.7 — 28, 2 
0 ET SE eas — 23. 0 —30. 7 
Textiles and their products_. —7.4 —12,8 Brick, tile, and terra cotta__| —23.8 —40.9 
Cotton goods_.....:..-....- —5.3 —7.3 4, SATS arene —6.3 —18.1 
Hosiery and knit goods._._- -7.9| -149 aa aE ey saa | —10.0| —17.4 
Cf | Re eee —21.8 —27.3 
Woolen and worsted goods-_- +1.3 —3.2 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs---....__-- —2.2 +11.3 iron and steel === ===) — 14,2 —26,4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles; —4.9 —4.7 Stamped andenameled ware. —8.6 —18,4 
Clothing, men’s__.......--- —10. 2 —19.8 Brass, bronze, and copper | 
Shirts and collars__.......-- —9.0 —14.6 I thn aikthine R.cgsen chergen an ncel —16.8 —29.4 
Clothing, women’s---.....-- —6.2 —17.4 
Millinery and lace goods--_-- —9.8 —19.1 || Tebaece products._____- _...| —10,4 —18,7 
Chewing and smoking to- 
lron and steel and their bacco and snuff________-_- —6.9 —12.9 
products __- —23.4 —39.0 Cigars and cigarettes__...... —10.8 —19.5 
Iron and steel_.............- —19.4 —37.8 
Cast-iron pipe............-. —18.7 —33.1 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Structural ironwork_._.....| —25.8 —38. 8 tation_____ OE a —30, 2 
Foundry and machine-shop Awtomobites................ —18.3 —30. 4 
SR a. ntcnitccnasimai] —27.1 —41.0 Carriages and wagons__-___-_- ; —37.6 —40.3 
 } Se ae —16.3 —28.6 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools_.............| —37.3 —48. 5 electric-railroad___.______- —12.7 —18.5 
Steam fittings and steam | Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating ap- | steam-railroad-___.......-- —24.6 —31.0 
— > ice | —12.9 —29. 1 
4 pS RRS aS —19.3| —34.6 | MiseeHaneous industries | —20.2 | —29,7 
Agricultural implements_...| —52.0 —60. 6 
Lumber and its products... — 24,4 —37.3 Electrical machinery, appa- | 
Lumber, sawmnills_........- | —28.0 —42.7 ratus, and supplies______-- | —19.5 —32.0 
Lumber, millwork_-_..- ases| 183 —29.4 Pianos and organs-_-_-__------ |} —30.1 —41.0 
EE SS —18.8 —30. 2 Rubber boots and shoes_...| —11.1 —31.6 
Automobile tires and inner 
Leather and its products____. | 57 —9,7 fll eae ran, Readies GA —15.2 
8 i i —9.1 —12.9 Shipbuilding-_--............ —16.5 —24.5 
Boots and shoes. _.......-- —4.9 —8.4 — 
All industries__________-- —15, 6 —25.7 
Paper and printing. __..____- —8.5 —13.5 
Paper and pulp____.......-- | —13.6 —24.3 
Paper boxes................}| -—81 —13.4 
Printing, book and job.....| —10.6 —16.1 
Printing, newspapers_...... | —1L8 —4.5 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION (cont.) 
New England._......_....__- —10.2}  —17.4 || West South Central. ......_- | -205| —28.6 
Middle Atlantic... _____- —165| -26.0 || Mountain....................... —19.5| 17.5 
East North Central______- : ~ ioe (Lh. ea —18.5] —286 
est North Central__....___.- —15.5 —20.8 — — 
South Atlantic.................._ —1L0] —1&5 All divisions. ___...____-- —15.6| —25.7 
East South Central........__- | —14.6 —23.7 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in June, 1931, for each of the 
64 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta; 


istics, together with per cents of change in June, 1931, as compared 


with May, 1931, and June, 1930, are shown in Table 4. 

Per capita earnings in June, 1931, for the combined 54 chief many. 
facturing industries of the United States, upon which the bureay’ 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 3.7 per cent less 
than in May, 1931, and 12 per cent less than in June, 1930. 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in June, 1931, fo 
the 54 manufacturing industries were $22.90; the average per capitg 
earnings for all of the 64 manufacturing industries surveyed wer 
$22.99. 

Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings computed by dividing the total number of employees re. 
ported into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and 
the ‘“‘number of employees”’ includes all persons who worked any 
part of the period reported—that is, part-time workers as well 4s 
full-time workers. 


TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES [y 
JUNE, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH MAY, 1931, AND JUNE, 1930 





= ~ = ——- 





Per ca ita Per cent of change June, 
Sentir 1931, compared with— 
earnings 
in June, 
1931 May, 1931 | June, 19% 





Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing. -.....................-.-..._--- 
RE ck iach cen a a NI TE LE LE a a a ee 


hl ga ll la” LA TAR HERE ie estes tI 
Textiles and their products: 
ESERIES I LE Oe A 
NG AEE Ee SE ea 
REDE RE RS SS SS ee EE Fe 
RS SAIS METI TE tee 
2. ie RDS SE CE Pree ae: Se = S 
es Se On enndsmpenawaceucninn 
0, Sa Sa SES ES a a RS 1S Ue 
EEE RE Se se ees, ee 
I NT te ed te ee ee 


EE ESI 
Iron and steel and their products: 

ii a aS SS Ca A. 5 

ES ET PGS PIE Pp Oe Ee mF 

I ikl 

Foundry and machine-shop products ____...............-...-__- 

SERIES step aS SCR, ALE LF eam ale eens os 


Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus__-___- 

Ne tl SR ac I ES RR 3. Ge Help: 
Lumber and its products: 

EE ES Aa Mae Spee se 

I oo nc AND aiden bd cghaddoddcentucdecs.d<Galt 


Paper and printing: 
I a ald 
ii al i = Mee eR eR Ree mene mpeesay sear ee ee 
NS Se SSSA es Cae 
SE I a ct ince inemnnnawesveemabadubans 
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gp 4.-PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 










































MB UNE, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH MAY, 1931, AND JUNE, 1930—Continued 
) 
ita | Per cent of change June, 
ah y 1931, compared with— 
Industry earnings 
in June, 
1931 May, 1931 | June, 1930 
‘hemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals- ----- ii tiles acters ick dls mira Reals hai ans antes i DB ooo iad $26. 69 —0.9 —5.2 
Fertilizers.....-.-------- spl teutiecddwdehian Hiewsiehtebodtn -taahed 17. 95 +8. 9 —11.9 
ES oo bo ck adebenduns vesciviedinwedhnotedenens 30. 94 —1.7 —6.5 
tone, ay, and glass products: 
Ce ah ation tadss owen bo stein sdsbocse stn sedans 27. 10 +1.7 —9.9 
NT os itincdentlnee Secerubaceecsuneuca<nks 18. 21 —4.3 —22.5 
pia acne otnbingeadeacediadnedéessocksterecneekesws 19. 23 —10.6 —12.6 
Lika saddb aantinmnidndcetiesonesen ee nsloden stubhioens 22. 85 —1.9 —8.0 
fetal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware--..................--.------------ 20. 58 —3.4 —10.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_.................._.-_-- ee 22. 40 —4.7 —15.2 
Tobacco products: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_-____________- aes avdanel 15. 56 +1.4 —6.0 
i a ee eae wei 14. 86 +1.6 —9.6 
vehicles for land transportation: 
th ietttiaastcscasmnnn+cpberene++c~+ecabeneaeneséoe 26. 50 —12.6 —14.9 
eras oi oh eee eg wis nd airing einai 21. 77 +4. 6 —4.4 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad - ea ae 29. 99 —0.8 *—6.8 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad__--__-._-.-...-_-_-- ee 27. 62 —2.1 —8.3 
{iscellaneous industries: 
i acniten sacemeba<! 20. 17 —(1) —17.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies____...________- 3 26. 36 —4.4 —15.7 
Pisses Gere eres. «055-44. 26-5 -s a See se 22. 77 +2.7 —15.9 
Rubber boots and shoes. ____. a at he cn Re Rin Mas L 16. 96 +1.3 —22.8 
Automobile tires and inner tubes_----....-..----------- rf oe 29. 24 +0. 4 —0.4 
EE 5 tndivinnbhatanatnle igmssnk orn nennmieie serantptiiers 26. 80 —6.8 —9.6 


ndustries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index- 
base year (1926) are not available: 











i Lh Stn Sbckededheod ~badncpodesnh du cdbinte qhadueadwavt 20. 23 —2.6 —0.3 
I a a iin ile tsi piece Avedon oa 24. 47 —4.9 —10.2 
CO vhs bent tatenae atte teen diieden Ghd tees 33. 47 +1.5 1]. +6. 2 
dt ividinkieaktindornenedes -canenenchsgncesareonanhaeel 20. 26 —1.2 —16.7 
eT oe oo Suc cede eee mast 27. 48 —2.0 —5.4 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes___| 22. 01 —10 —8.4 
te oo ln eu eabnwaibe dubs adieaiensnaeueeb 31. 14 —3.5 (2) 
SIT RAS EO ERE CS Sener See ener Se 30. 27 —1.0 (2) 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. - __- 28. 76 +0. 5 (2) 
ES PE nes 7: Bas 21. 57 —2.4 (2) 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Data not available. 


ndex Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
ndustries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
anuary, 1923, to June, 1931, tcidiathes with the average indexes for 
each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 

Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
ons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 
dustries upon which the bureau’s general indexes are based and in 
rach of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the 
ombined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for June, 1930, 
and April, May, and June, 1931. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
umbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
nportance of the industries. 
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TaBLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN y ANT: 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1931 — 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
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1 Average for six months. 


Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separat. 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well y 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 193%, 
and January to June, 1931, inclusive. 


TABLE 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR. 
ING INDUSTRIES JUNE, 1930, AND APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








Employment | Pay-roll totals 
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TABLE 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
' ING INDUSTRIES JUNE, 1930, AND APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1931—Continued 





——— 





—— 





Employment 





Pay-roll totals 









































Industry 1930 1931 1930 | 1931 
June | April | May | June | June | April | May | June 
| 
jron and steel and their prod- 
uets—Continued. 
inc kisntnceasocd=| , Ae 68.8 68.0 66. 7 68. 3 53. 6 53. 2 48.8 
ae, cae S| 70. 8 68.7 65. 3 98. 2 56. 1 54.5 50. 6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus_______- 62.7 57.7 55.8 54. 6 56. 4 44.7 41.9 40.0 
Stoves....-----------------------| 77.6 65. 4 64.8 62.6 | 70.3 | 50.0 50. 3 46.0 
| | 
Lumber and its products___ | FL6 54.3 54. 6 54.1 | 70.0 | 44.1 45.0 43.9 
Oe, eee 71.7 51.1 51.6: 51.6 73. 1 40.1 41.8 41.9 
Lumber, millwork-.....-..------ | 065) 55.2 56. 0 54.3 67.0 47.7 49.1 47.3 
DRa bse vg dccccccccanceces 74.4 62. 2 61.5 60.4; 65.6, 49.7 48.7 45.8 
Leather and its products_________- 83. 6 81.5 79.9 78.8 | 71.4 68. 2 66. 5 64. 5 
OS 8 a ees 85. 0 77.6 77.3 77.3 | 83.9 73.3 73.8 73. 1 
EE EE 83. 3 82. 5 80. 6 79.2 | 67.8 66. 8 64. 4 62.1 
Paper and printing -.____________-- | 98.6) 92.0) 92.0) 962) 1036) 934) 92.7 89. 6 
Paper and pulp. .......-.-..-_-.. | 93.8] 820! 826] 81.0] 941 75.5 75.2 71.2 
SR niviatdiancecosnenwite | 880] 820] 81.4] 809) 92.1 82. 1 81.7 79.8 
Printing, book and job_._.______- | 99.2 91.9 91.5 88.7 | 104.3 92. 6 90. 9 87.5 
Printing, newspapers__.......-.-- | 108.2 107. 6 107.7 106. 2 | 113.0 110.2 110.3 107.9 
Chemicals and allied products....| 89.8) 86.8| 806| 75.3 95.5) 837/| 7.8| %5.2 
a | 3.1 86. 6 85.0 83.8 | 94.9 84. ] 82.9 $1.0 
et recital 62.8 116.4 72.9 44.5 70.7 105. 4 66. 5 44.2 
Petroleum refining......._______- 94.4 77.9 78. 1 75.4 100. 3 79.7 79. 2 75.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products.._.__ 77.9 63. 6 65. 1 64.9 74.7 54.7 55.7 53. 6 
a el eate SS eee eee 83.4 63.9 66.1 64. 2 7.1 57.6 61.1 60. 4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______- 69.4 51.1 52.7 52.9 64.1 38. 5 39. 4 37.9 
a Se Eee Lae &3. 1 80. 6 82. 1 77.9 71.4 70. 6 69. 0 58. 5 
| SE GSE Se aes 84. 6 72.9 74. 0 76.1 84.1 68.1 69. 0 69,5 
Metal products, other than iron | 
2 SR a 80. 8 71.0 70.4 69. 3 78.7 63. 1 61.6 57.9 
Stamped and enameled ware_.._.| 79.4 73.8 72.3 72. 6 76.0 67.3 63. 9 62.0 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
ith Aedled sn denacsocknanca 81.4 69.7 69. 5 67.7 79. 7 61.5 60.7 56.3 
! 
Tobacco products -_..._____._____-- 91.2 82.1 82.7 81.7 89.3 69. 5 72.3 72.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
_ 3S sie Ses He 87.9 79.8 84.6 81.8 88. 5 73.9 78.7 77.1 
Cigars and cigarettes_.......___-- 91. 6 82. 4 82.4 81.7 89. 4 69. 0 71.5 72.0 
Vehicles for land transportation... _— 82.7 68. 2 68. 3 65. 3 83.1 64.7 65.6 58.0 
Automobiles _ - BP Oe 90.9 76.8 79. 1 74.3 86.8 68.8 73. 5 60. 4 
Carriages and wagons_____._____- 59. 5 40.8 41.5 37.1 67.0 40.9 42.6 40.0 
Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad ___............- | 87.6] 7&9] 77.7] 765] 91.3] 77.9] 762 74.4 
Car building and repairing, | 
cei pielapiglinine Seepnieaiis | 75. 2 59.9 58. 2 56. 7 78.8 59. 6 56.9 54.4 
Miscellaneous industries__________ | 95.9 79.3 78.0 76.5 97.2 71.9 72.0 68. 3 
Agricultural implements ________- | 91.5 59. 9 49. 43. 9 81.3 43. 6 36. 3 32.0 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
and supplies__________- a, ee 102.3 86. 2 84.3 82.4 | 107.4 78.9 78. 1 73.0 
Pianos and organs.______________- 45. 5 41.5 39.1 31.8 38.8 31.6 27.4 22.9 
Rubber boots and shoes_________- 74.5 61.7 63.5 66. 2 70.3 43.9 45. 6 48.1 
Automobile tires andinner tubes. 86. 1 69. 0 72.5 73.3 83. 1 65. 1 69. 4 70. 5 
a emntieee 117.3 | 100.3 98. 2 98.0} 119.0 94.9 96. 6 89.8 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in June, 1931 


Reports as to working time of employees in June were received 
from 12,277 establishments in 64 manufacturing industries. Two 
per cent of the establishments were idle, while employees in 56 per 
cent were working full time, and employees in 42 per cent were work- 
ing part time. 

Employees in the establishments in operation in June were working 
an average of 89 per cent of full time, this percentage showing 4 
decrease of 1 per cent in average full-time operation over the month 
interval. 

Employees in the 42 per cent of the establishments working pay} 
time in June were averaging 75 per cent of full-time operation. _ 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUS? Rigg 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JUNE, 1931 
































Per cent of estab- | Satie oont 
| Establishments lishmentsin | * full “titne roman: 
reporting which employees} j. ame reported 
; worked J 
Industry ——__—— 2 
All oper- | Esta! 
Total | Percent) Full Part ating es- | mv OD. 
;number| idle time time tablish- erating 
|; ments part time 
Food and kindred products... 1, 776 i 78 | 21 | 95 | 8 
Slaughtering and meat packing________-  ) = oe 77 23 97 47 
Say aa td en er eee ee = ‘ l 49 = 88 
Ss SE ee ee 27 79 21 | 07 
SESE I Soa. ee.” Ea 370 ‘ 3 74 23 93 7 
CES SRE SR, AY Ses EL  - rs oe 93 7 ay \ 
Sugar refining, cane---.-...-.-- gonnpoon 5 Pannen 67 33 96 sy 
Textiles and their products_. 1, 956 4 63 33 92 | ri 
| eS See a. 459 3 60 37 | 90 75 
Hosiery and knit goods________- re 288 1 65 33 92 77 
| SS eee ee re! 242 9 64 27 95 42 
Woolen and worsted goods__..__._____- 184 | 2 61 36 | 4 &2 
STEELE Ta ae 8 ee 46 54 86 74 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_________- oy (Rois 7 53 89 78 
TRS: SO 253 5 68 27 94 79 
Shirts and collars___.........-..--- nat 80 | 64 35 | vt 
Clothing, women’s_________.___-_- 216 x 72 20 | 95 
Millinery and lace goods__........__- (7 86 1 59 40 91 
Iron and steel and their products_____ | 4,7] 2 27 72 | 7 is 
0 SS Se  LE 143 | 7 38 55 | 80 
SS ee 42 12 17 71 65 
Structural Fonwork....................- 162 1 36 64 86 
eee td and machine-shop products____| _1, 004 1 27 72 | 76 
I, Lancia nssiuantl co eeimemneee oo cond 58 2 17 81 74 
0 i Se Se 140 1 16 82 74 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water | 
menting spperetum....................-. 103 2 13 85 72 8 
ee EE EE SS TS | 122 1 27 72 77 | 68 
Lumber and its products... == =| s1, 130 2 43 55 85 | i 
ee ae : 509 3 48 50 86 ‘ 
Lames, Maeeweln. ..........2..-...... 277 1 38 61 86 | ‘ 
Se RES CR (Oca ae | 344 2 40 58 83 | i 
Rents ane its products___- aS 378 2 55 43 0 ° 
eee ctr eel ibis he 119 |......- ~ 62 38 | 93 $I 
Se ey eee 259 3 52 45 89 ‘9 
Paper and printing....................____ 1,390 1 67 32 94 ‘1 
ili mR i a ane ae 197 5 54 42 90 is 
Paper bens... — —- — — — — .... — --| Os 39 61 | 88 . 
Printing, book and job............__.__- | as 66 34 | 94 oe 
Printing, newspapers.................-..- | sg SE aa 92 & 99 | oy 
Chemicals and allied products.__________ | 366 5 68 27 95 | - 
er eng Nae HE tie ee 137 2 63 35 + -) 
| SESE i PaaS ees | 160 3) 61 31 93 | 
Petroleum refining. ...............-..... 69 1 96 3 100 i 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
[418] 
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\gLE 7--PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
x BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JUNE, 1931—Continued 












































| | 
Per cent of estab- ae '- , 
Establishments lishments in A } at ther — 1 
reporting which oo ale ee 
| worke 
Indust Foc eres <r 
ov | All oper- | Establish 
Total | Percent Full | Part ating es- | ments op- 
number| idle time | time tablish- erating 
ments part time 
—— | — so 2s j 7 _— 
htone, ay, and glass products_________- l 740 9 57 34 90 74 
‘2h. 5a da REE ES RS A 90 | 9 81 10 98 77 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__...._________ 412 | ll | 53 | 36 89 72 
Pottery.------ ei ate pede tetera Dee ged 106 | 4 31 | 65 82 74 
Ei eee et Ae 132 | 6 | 73 | 20 96 80 
etal products, other than iron and _ @ | ea e in - 
ae ped and enameled ware___________- Pe ie! 46 54 &Y 79 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-___-_-- 139 1 | 31 68 82 74 
obacco products_________-___________ 199 | 3 40 58 87 79 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 
EE ooo ao tS akiswdinnmmibwikk age 26 4} 54 | 42 93 85 
Cigars and Cigarettes__.........._._.___. 173 2 38 | 60 86 78 
ehicles for land transportation_________ | 1, 128 (1) | 56 | 44 91 79 
SE, Sa ae CPAs 7 | 63 85 | 75 
Carriages and wagons es oe 39 10 59 31 90 72 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
railroad ---- pes SOE et >:  { ae 82 | 18 97 86 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
es intticscssiamesiinns 505 () 41 | 59 87 78 
fiscellaneous industries____._.._.._____- 429 1 | 38 61 86 78 
Agricultural implements___....._______- 76 1 | 32 67 81 71 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | 
al aS Se 178 1 | 21 78 84 80 
UR UL ERS ORS 50 4 | 24 72 80 | y. 
Rubber boots and shoes_________.....--- _, 44 | 56 85 72 
Automobile tires and inner tubes_______- Oe ide nds 75 25 98 86 
IS Lt oe S4 2 70 | 27 95 | 83 
ndustries added since February, 1929__| 802 1) m1) 2 94 | 9 
Dee ee ec me wnedmeba 41 2 61 37 94 | S4 
ae Che SE EN. RE if | Reteteesile 67 33 95 | 84 
ets: heen ne oaoninceumerp tigated 37 3 | 76 | 22 99 | 90 
en. ecu demecoens 127 2 | 36 62 83 | 73 
Ul eS eee 248 (‘) 7 | 22 7 | 84 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, | | 
tires, and inner tubes.............____- OD |: -andcens 52 | 48 91 | 80 
Beet sugar_......._- et RE A RAIS 15 13 47 | 40 84 | 65 
ll ES a rare ae 91 9 99 81 
Cash registers, adding machines, and | 
calculating machines___...__..__._____- _ - ae oe 79 |} 21 97 85 
Typewriters and supplies.__.__...______ ) Re | 50 50) 84 68 
} — ee 
EE 12, 277 | 2| 56 42 x9 75 








‘ Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
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2. Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in June, 193) 


N THE following table the bureau presents by geographic div isioy 

the data for 14 nonmanufacturing industries, the totals for whic 
also appear in thesummary of employment and pay-roll totals, pave 144 
The canning and preserving industry reported the usual season) 
increase in employment in June, but pay-roll totals in this industy 
did not show a corresponding gain, several very large canneries »,. 
porting the termination of the packing of certain seasonal vege tah). 
during the June pay period. The decrease in employment in {hp 
bituminous coal mining industry was accentuated by labor trou)les jy 
certain localities. 


Middle 
Fast N« 
West N 
South A 
East So 
West S« 
Mounta 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDE: 


TIC 
NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTSIN MAY ANDJUNE, 1931, BY IND| ‘al 


l RIES 








Geographic division 


" ; Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll (1 week) 


| 
| Per cent 





May, 1931 


June, 1931 | 


of change) 


May, 1931 | June, 1931 


} 








Middle Atlantic 


Middle Atlantic 

East North Central_______- 
West North Central 

| eee 





rey 


ANTHRACITE MINING 


104, 217 | —5,2 | $3, 024, 282 | $2, 648, 925 





BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 


61, 430 | 
25, 472 | 
3, 569 
50, O11 
41, 100 
1, 632 
12, 516 | 
1, 478 | 


56, 371 
24, 622 
3, 370 
48, 157 
39, 902 
1, 656 
11, 885 | 
1, 492 | 


+it+i tt) 
Sor bo go Or G0 


$1, 025, 695 
492, 632 
62, 308 
843, 835 
607, 619 

23, 050 

293, 338 

30, 491 


$924, 60-4 
490, 3 
63, 86 
£60, 774 
582, 9S2 
25, 46° 
269, 307 
38, 637 





197, 208 | 


187, 455 | 


— Couvronrtewr 


| 
- 


3, 379, 868 





3, 256, 09s 





METALLIFEROUS MINING 





Middle Atlantic 

East North Central_______- 
West North Central 

East South Central 


1,018 
10, 463 
6, 125 
2, 666 
2, 093 
16, 137 
2, 177 


1, 054 
10, 120 
5, 906 
2, 452 
1, 886 
15, 522 
2, 174 





+3. 5 
—3.3 
—3. 6 
—8.0 
—9. 9 
—3.8 
—0. 1 





$20, 529 
195, 122 
153, 197 
50, 773 
36, 261 
459, 465 
63, 062 


$20, O74 
184, 27' 
146, 73) 
46, 3 
33, 027 
422, 134 
62, tl 








40, 679 





39, 114 | 


—3.8 | 


978, 409 





916, 161 





QUARRYING AND NONMETALLIC MINING 





East North Central____.___. 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 


a) 


.-- 


- 


zelde zene 





A A 
=iee83 


- 


hm NO Ot et SID GO 


3s 





$114, $41 
151, 280 
191, 437 
40, 669 
$2, 803 
43, 552 
44, 210 
1, 793 


, 


$101, 72! 


149, S3i 


184, 342 


40, 61> 
84, 03> 
41, 609 
41, 5s 
1, 911 
31, 3f 

















701, 294 





677, 607 





See footnotes at end of table. 


— 





Pacific. 


A 


New E1 
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West Sx 
Mounte 
Pacific. 


A 


New E1 
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Vest N 
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East So 
West S¢ 
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Pacific. 


All 


New Ex 
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Hast N« 
rest N 
outh A 
Hast So 


SWest S¢ 


Mounte 
Pacific. 
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| Maple 1. —COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1931, BY INDUS- 
TRIES—C ontinuec 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


‘ 
, -_ 






















































































































































See footnotes at end of table. 

















Amount of pay roll 
| Numbe l 
Estab- umber on pay rol | eee (iw nhs ) ~ 

,.ographic division lish- , cent of 
| aati ments of change change 
May, 1931 | June, 1931 May, 1931 | June, 1931 

ee ae 

CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCING 

Middle Atlantic.....------- 42 667 | 636 —4.6 $16, 590 asl $15, 809 —4.7 

Fast North Central_-.------ 5 28 26 —7.1 552 | 545 —1.3 

West North Central ___---_- 4 108 | 106} —1.9 2, 241 | 1,824; —18.6 

South Atlantic. wha 14 297 296 —0.3 7,479 | 6, 939 —7.2 

Fast South Central. fy 5 210 | 24) —29 4, 494 | 4, 271 —5.0 

West South Central ___---- 376 18, 048 17,743 | —1L7 628,946 | 619, 156 —1.6 

Mount: iin Judbeteedéaacena . 20 278 273 —L x 9, 466 | 9, 823 +3. 8 

oe aa 91 7, 056 6,298 | —10.7 271,131 | 253,158; 66 

peannsssenpatinatiiosty | 
All divisions_ 577 26,692 | 25,582 | —4.2| 940, 899 | 911, 525 | 3.1 
| 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
4 — 

New England_.------------ 724 27, 406 27,567 | +0.6) $862,279] $877,312 +1.7 
Middle Atlantic. ......-.--- 1, 245 99, 744 98,842} —O0.9 | 3,255,895 | 3, 277, 533 +0.7 
East North Central__..-.---| 1, 431 69, 465 68, 782 —1.0! 1,912,580 | 1,924, 042 +0. 6 
West North Central_....-..| 1,371 28, 876 28,953 | +03 | 719, 673 732, 333 +18 
South Atlantie._...._.------ 560 | 20, 063 19,778 | —1.4| 550,846 554, 463 +0.7 
Fast South Central_______- 621 9, 963 9,927| —0.4| 223,366 226, O15 +1.2 
West South Central __- 692 | 17, 121 17,000} -—0.2| 391,354 397, 682 +1.6 
Mouptelt 8 on snnnhseus 433 | 7, 214 7,269} +08 177, 166 180, 300 +18 
Dodie... cdi dein fenneicuss 915 | 30, 077 | 29,891 | —0.6 925, 539 937, 241 +13 

All divisions. ____- 8, 042 309, 929 | 308,099 | —0.6 | 9,018,698 | 9, 106, 921 +1.0 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER 

. Sota! 2 =) . j 

lew England_...........-.-| 268 22, 391 22,307 | +(2) | $714,558 | $725, 757 +1.6 

Middle Atlantic._.......__- 320 60, 675 60,412 | -—O.4)| 2,007,454 | 2,003, 584 —0.2 

East North Central ____: 657 55, 838 56,322 | +0.9 | 1,824,995 | 1,828, 626 +0. 2 

Vest North Central __- 431 27, 406 27,858} +1.6/ 02,211 807, 524 +0.7 
south Atlantic. 284 23, 223 23, 068 —0.7 | 716, 739 717, 077 +(?) 
East South Central. 170 6, 945 6,955 | +0.1| 172,270 173, 942 +1.0 
West South Central ____- 584 16, 943 16,226| —4.2 467, 056 452, 355 —3.1 
Mountain............---- 124 6, 106 5,826} —4.6!| 186, 280 179, 967 —3.4 
eG, Ee ee 837 23, 540 22,995 | —23 766, 644 742, 257 —3.2 

=. 4 Se. ‘ 
All divisions. _. __| 3,675 243, 067 242,059 | -—0.4 7,658,207 | 7, 631, 089 —0.4 
L a ee 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS ! 
Wew England__.........._--| 47 13, 671 | 13, 724 +0. 4 | $489, 548 | $491, 160 +0. 3 
Middle Atlantic....___.____- | 159 37, 122 | 37,021 | —0.3| 1,189,161 | 1,195, 947 +0. 6 
East North Central. - 107 43, 093 42,301 | —1.8| 1,392,380 | 1,377, 534 —L1 

West North Central . 84 13, 969 14,118 | +1.1| 426,733} °431531| +411 
outh Atlantie.______ 52 11, 660 11,583 | -—0.7 328,021 | 329, 449 +0. 4 
Rast South Central. 13 2,723 2,703 | —0.7 75,933 | 75, 200 —1.0 

est South Central _- 34 5, 186 5,045 | —27 139,208 | 137, 511 —1.3 
ae ae ES 15 2, 009 2, 005 —0.2 54, 446 | 54, 100 —0.6 
elle. ae, tas. 38 16, 288 16,202| -05| 50893) 499,993) -18 

All divisions. __ 549 145, 721 144,702 | —0.7 | 4,604, 463 | 4, 592, 345 —0.3 
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Geographic division 





Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


. 
Number on pay roll | 


May, 1931 | June, 1931 | 


Per cent 
of change 





Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 








May, 1931 | June, 193! 

















k,l Se 
Middle Atlantic___......-_- 
East North Central____--__- 

West North Central____.__- 
South Atlantic 
East South Central_______-- 
West South Central_______- 
EE ae ae 
7 eee 


All divisions. ____- 
































WHOLESALE TRADE 









| 








2, 366 


564 13, 011 | 13, 310 
308 9, 287 9, 337 
302 11, 591 11, 428 
213 | 12, 295 12, 176 
184 3, 504 3, 466 
65 1, 635 1, 655 
297 5, 851 5, 811 
80 | 1,770 1, 761 
353 9,777 9, 755 | 
68, 721 68, 699 | 




























—(?) 


RETAIL TRADE 


$399, 324 
304, 817 
357, 289 
360, 719 


105, 88O 
44, 557 
169, 377 


59, 287 


322, 513 


$403, 492 
300, 183 
350, 799 
356, 436 


104, 530 
45, 034 
167, 624 
59, OS5 


321, 132 





2, 123, 773 


$1, 284, 527 | 

















2: ae 
Middle Atlantic_________-_- 
East North Central__—_____ 





Now Engle. —........<.... 2, 379 53, 048 52, 977 —0. 1 
Middle Atlantic__.......-.- 108 79, 505 79, 410 —0. 1 2, 051, 939 
East North Central__-....-} 2,738 | 74, 348 73, 435 —1.2) 1,780,357 
West North Central___...-- | 693 | 20, 955 20,535 | —2.0 440, 024 
South Atiantic---.......... | 1,064 21, 215 21, 285 +0.3 468, 224 | 
East South Central__-_..--- 370 8, 519 7, 939 —6.8 154, 908 
West South Central____---- 228 12, 739 12, 805 +0.5 258, 923 
SI: Sit an ca eann 218 4, 975 5, 069 +1.9 105, 342 
ae ee 1, 574 43, O80 41, 999 —2.5 1, 008, 519 | 
All divisions _____- -| 9,672) 318,304 315,454 | —0.9 | 7,552, 763 


2, 108, 315 


$1, 277, 536 
2, 044, 10! 
1, 804, 751 

437, 334 
468, 207 


148, 501 


251, 917 


108, 634 


976, 002 


| 7, 517, 013 








HOTELS ‘ 











West North Central________ 
Seuth Atinmtie.......c..... 
East South Central________- 
West South Central________ 
Mountain_-_____ 
ee es 










































147, 709 
| 





CANNING AND PRESERVING 








126 | 8, 168 9, 020 | +10. 4 $134, 284 | $142, 788 
398 | 44, 980 45,313 | +0.7 790,785 | 771, 762 
393 31, 310 31,088 | -—09 531,057 | 522, 523 
284 15, 098 14, 936 ms 213,055 | 206,977 
169 12, 066 11,289; —64 174,629 | 160, 574 
95 6, 346 5,944| -—6.3 75, 180 69, 101 
160 9, 447 8,859 | —6.2 121, 393 | 112, 514 
112 3, 600 3,607 | +0.2 69, 698 | 60, 143 
349 6, 694 16, 288 —2 4 | 305, 961 | 299, 033 
2, 086 146, 294 —1.0| 2,407,042 | 2,345,415 





















New England. .........._.. 61 1, 185 1, 154 —2.6 | $22, 586 $22, 522 
Middle Atlantie___________- 86 | 7, 250 8,090 | +11.6 | 142, 024 146, 437 
East North Central_______- 225 | 6, 647 7,512 | +13.0 120, 197 134, 763 
West North Central_______- 59 1, 264 1,615 +27.8 22, 608 25, 606 
South Atlantic. —_........__- 99 3, 148 3,953 | +25.6 | 37, 838 45, 198 
East South Central_________| 34 1, 203 1, 675 +39. 2 | 14, 306 17, 929 
West South Central_______- 33 1, 024 1,662 | +62.3 | 7, 116 7, 240 
Baowntei.............6.43 53 953 1,299 | +36. 3 | 25, 922 26, 58! 
OEE iitcigwdtcewsucuscwed 203 11, 830 16, 537 +39.8 220, 344 215, 535 

All divisions____- 5 853 34, 504 43,497 | +261 612,941 641,811 

| 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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\BLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 191, BY INDUS- 
TRIES—Continuec 



































































































| Estab-| Number on payroll | nerant! spss et « roll | Per 
Geographic division lish- a ol “st: of change __| cent of 
ments | May, 1931 | June, 1931 | May, 1931 | June, 1931 | Chane 
> | LAUNDRIES 
wow England... ..........-- 53 2, 818 2,850} +11 $57,934 | $58, 966 +1.8 
\iddle Atlantic... _____- x9 11, 345 11,450} +0.9 231,288 | 283, 655 +1.0 
Fast North Central________- 80 5, 445 5, 416 —0.5 104,599 | 104, 121 ~0.5 
West North Central_____._- 58 4, 654 4,692} +0.8 82, 112 | 82, 685 +0.7 
south Atlantic... _.....-.-. 52 5, 728 5,958} +4.0 92, 120 94, 731 +2.8 
Fast South Central. _____- 32 2, 246 2,211 —1.6 27, 924 28, 466 +1.9 
West South Central. ______- | 13 777 787} +1.3 11, 082 11,081 | —(2) 
se Sony ean aS 19 1, 772 1, 781 +0.5 30, 754 | 30, 442 —t.0 
Ss OO RRS 55 3, 667 3, 605 —1,7 79, 368 77, 727 —21 
Alldivisions. | 4511 38, 452 38,750) +08 717, 181 721, 874 +0.7 

| DYEING AND CLEANING 
New England_........__-.- | 22 1, 124 1,177 +4.7 $25, 935 $27, 767 47,1 
Middle Atlantic......_____- 22 1, 411 1,483; 45.1 35, 902 37, 592 44.7 
East North Central. ____- 22 804 g82} —1.3 21, 510 21, 643 +0.6 
West North Central________ 30 884 903} +21 19, 701 20, 237 +2.7 
South Atlantic.__________- 40 1, 044 1,085} +3.9 19, 808 20, 473 43.4 
Fast South Central________- 12 564 574 +1.8 10, 674 10, 908 +2.2 
West South Central_______- 12 321 343 +6.9 6, 633 7, 164 +8. 0 
os Saas: 19 263 260} —1.1 6, 420 6, 277 —2.2 
OO Rs os ced 13 736 710} —3.5 18, 423 17,651; —4.2 

All divisions. _____ | = 192 7, 241 | 7,417) +24 165,006 | 169,712 | 42.8 
| ] 




















1 No change. 

? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

‘Not including car building and repairing; see manufacturing industries, Table 1, et seq. 

‘The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, , 
and tips can not be computed. 

‘Included in the total of 853 establishments reporting in June were 43 establishments which were closed 
in May but had resumed operation in June, and 10 establishments which were operating in May and 
reported a seasonal closing in June, 1931. There were also 266 additional canning establishments whose 
reports were not included in the total number of reporting establishments, as the plants had been seasonally 
closed for a period of 2 or more months. 


TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN NONMANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1931, WITH JUNE, 1930 



























Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
June, 1931, com- | June, 1931, com- 
pared with June, pared with June, 

1930 1930 




























Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
















Anthracite mining._._.......- —16.2 —29.3 || Electric railroads --..........-.- —10.0 —12.6 
Bituminous coal mining _._-__- —11.3 —30.7 || Wholesale trade___......----- —9.7 —14.7 
Metalliferous mining. ________ —29. 1 —43.5 || Retail trade. __..........-.... —5.1 —9.5 
Quarrying and nonmetallic Neat I i SR a —6.5 —12.9 










. . = —19.9 —33.9 || Canning and preserving - _---- —14.9 —28.1 
Crude petroleum producing..| —27.9 98.0 '| Laandries...................- (1) (1) 
Telephone and telegraph. _ __- —12.9 —8.1 || Dyeing and cleaning --_------- (4) (4) 
Power, light, and water _____- —7.1 —8.8 | 






























! Data not available. 





Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 





TaBLE 3 shows the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining, 
quarrying, crude petroleum producing, telephone and _ telegraph, 
power, light, and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
hotels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 1930,° 
to June, 1931, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. 
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Employment in Building Construction in June, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in the building construction industry in June, 

1931, increased 3.7 per cent, as compared with May, 1931, and 
pay-roll totals increased 1.5 per cent, according to reports received 
irom 4,333 firms having in June 65,370 employees, whose earnings in 
one week were $1,948,957. 

The bureau’s survey of employment in this industry now covers 
9) cities and their suburbs. Data furnished by three cooperating 
State bureaus which collect information concerning employment and 
earnings in this industry within their respective States are also pre- 
sented. Reports from contractors in 5 additional cities—Birmingham, 
Charlotte (N. C.), Hartford, Oklahoma City, and Portland (Me.)—have 
heen secured for one pay period nearest June 15, and information 
concerning these localities will be published when comparable 
data from identical contractors for two months are available. 

The following table shows the localities covered, the number of 
identical firms reporting for both months, the number of employees 
and amount of earnings for one week in May and June, 1931, together 
with the per cents of change over the month interval. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION IN MAY AND JUNE, 1931, BY CITIES 











Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
Number roll Per (1 week) 
of estab- 
lishments) | 
|May, 1931| June, 1931 May, 1931 | June, 1931 
| 

















1, 732 $34,295 | $30, 528 
6, 652 5, 9 249,337 | 223, 464 


Dallas | | 1648 ’ 43,965 | 46, 065 


Denver atoll 71 | 1, 328 1 3 37, 476 
Des Moines... -- ea eis f 889 : 28, 467 32, 607 
Indianapolis__----- saa 2, 111 2, | 67, 657 74, 257 
Jackson ville Pade as t 374 { 6, 757 8, 879 
Louisville pes 1, 095 26, 071 27, 353 
Memphis____-- - ‘ia Lael 695 14, 397 16, 840 
cp 3, 365 103, 413 106, 755 
New Orleans_- -- tes we 2, 579 49, 519 46, 352 
Omaha__.__- e — 1,052 | 27, 694 29, 673 
ace > ye Oreg- ; i ae bs 1, 532 | 47, 873 50, 073 
rovidence : ces ree E, 205 2, 553 | 80, 192 79, 618 
yoy ae | 1,710 | 40, 831 41, 526 
ss ee ee f 4, 320 | 154, 468 154, 487 
Salt Lake City___- Ne ae 654 | 18, 392 21, 224 
Seattle we SEZ 2, 770 | 86, 672 88, 462 | 
Washington, D. C__-- a 54 | 9, 683 | 293, 781 326, 674 | 
Wilmington, Del__- - _- 1, 522 42, 763 43, 113 | 
Baltimore 2 1, 774 | 44, 475 54, 097 
764 | 10,352 350, 534 335, 648 | 

74 2, 636 | 3, 034 69, 589 73, 786 | 


4,333 63,026 65, 370 1, 919, 532 | 1, 948, 957. 








-_ 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 Data supplied by cooperating State bureau. 








_The bureau’s monthly employment survey of the building-construc- 

tion industry, while being steadily expanded, has not yet attained 
sufficient volume to represent its proper proportion in comparison with 
the other 15 industrial groups in the summary table, page 144, and 
therefore the figures have not been included. ‘The several industrial 
groups in the summary table are not weighted according to their 
relative importance, and the significance of the trend in employment. 
and earnings in this industry would not be properly reflected in the 
combined total of the summary table at the present time. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United State, 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to May 
1931, on Class I railroads—thatis, all roads having operating rey,. 





nues of $1,000,000 or over 
Table 1. 


is shown by theindex numbers publishedjy 
These index numbers are constructed from monthly reports 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the monthly average 


for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.-—-INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MAY, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 {| 1928 1929 1930 
| j 

‘_, SEES ee 98. 3 96.9 95. 6 95. 8 | 95. 5 89.3 88. 2 | 86. 
Ee 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 &Y. 0 88.9 5 
IID gions sotien hic amine 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89.9 90. 1 85 
og EOS Oak ere: 102. 0 98.9 96. 6 98. 9 | 97.4 91.7 92. 2 7 
OS SE SSS oe 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 | 99. 4 94.5 94.9 R8. 
REP eee eee 107. 1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 | 100. 9 95. 9 96. 1 86 
Me ondahinindubiice 108. 2 9&8, 1 99.4 102.9 | 101.0 95. 6 96. 6 84 
SD SS on wo 5 occ se 109. 4 99. 0 99. 7 102.7 | 99. 5 95. 7 97.4 83 
September---_-_----- 107.8 99. 7 99.9 102. 8 | 99. 1 95. 3 96. 8 82. 
TE SP 107.3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 | 98.9 95. 3 96.9 80, 
November-_......_-- 105. 2 99. 0 99. 1 101.2 95. 7 92.9 93. 0 77. 
December. _......_- 99.4 96. 0 97. 98. 2 | 91.9 89.7 88.8 74. 

Average______ 104, 1 98.3 97.9 100, 0 | 97.5 | 92.9 93.3 83, 

| 











1 Average for 5 months. 
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NNT oS 


tn ee 
~3I~1 -] 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of May, 1930, and April and May, 1931, and pay-roll totals for the 


entire months. 


In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, MAY, 19%, 
AND APRIL AND MAY, 1931 


s 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more important ocru- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 



































groups] 
N mae! eres at mid- Totel earnings 
Occupation ott — 
May, April, May, May, April, May 
1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 193 
-— 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 260,033 | 230,359 | 227,838 's38, 589, 452 $34, 109,960 $35, 616, 
IGE). addin dna nbs Bituhosd~3->~) - ee 125, 828 124, 284 | 20,424, 305 | 17,525, 537 | 17, 251, |" 
Stenographers and typists. _..--- 24,130} 21,514] 21,219] 3,193,339] 2,845,479 | 2, 780,28 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
Rs eninks J a deniol tata aan 408,042 | 290,569 | 308,317 | 38, 441,526 | 27,060,604 | 27, 963, 29 
Laborers, extra gang and work | B. 
EEG sai, ~cteut + aebie im eie +d 69, 309 31, 228 37,276 | 5,273,817 | 2,200,223 | 2, 583, »- 
Laborers, track and roadway oe 
a FRR IC ALE. 208,997 | 153,036 | 164,113 | 15,313,913 | 10,534,865 | 11, 087, % 
Maintenance of equipment and ‘. 
aS ES eh ee en el ee 422,105 | 362,654 | 355,740 | 57,690,602 | 46,085,439 | 44, 599, 1%! 
SS eee Te Bee 90, 577 75, 677 74, 062 | 14, 094, 616 | 10,780,323 | 10, 3%), 
INE eR tt 52, 413 47,473 46,916} 8,524,700 | 7,055,912 | 6,52, = 
Skilled trades helpers__........._- 92, 808 79, 601 78, 128 | 10,809,096 | 8,450,424 | 8, 172-9 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, lie 
power plants, and stores) ______ 34,715 | 29,655] 29,073 | 3,371,566 | 2,712,074 | 2, 701,41! 
Common Iaborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and ‘is 
pr RTECS BE Bete Te ee 47,385 | 38,821] 38,039] 3,830,008 | 2,925,200} 2, 783,1# 
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qasLe 2.-—-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, MAY, 1930, 
ver AND APRIL AND MAY, 1931—Continued 














————— —— — — 




















Number of employees at mid- 


nm ‘ 
tal earnings 
dle of month fotal earning 











Occupation . rors bs meas 


May, | April, May, May, April, May, 
1930 | 193 1931 1930 1931 1931 


















Transportation, other than train, 












engine and yard____- 184,906 | 163,290 | 162,283 |$23, 701,857 $20, 495, 309 |$20, 495, 068 
Station agents_ | 28,855] 27,858 27, 768 4, 692, 364 4, 407, 956 4, 396, 355 
Telegraphers, tele .phoners, and | 

towermen.- 22,101 | 20,040 | 19,850 | 3,513,063 | 3,078,199 | 3, 127, 198 
Truckers (stations, “warehouses, | | 

and platforms) _ 30,052 | 24,324 24,228 | 2,894,452 | 2,253,373 | 2, 198, 584 
Crossing and 1 bridge flagme n and | } 

<a ese seers mee S|} Ae 18,996 | 1,570,017 | 1,474,174 | 1,472, 853 






Transportation (yard masters, | 


| 
switch tenders, and hostlers)__.| 20,622 | 18, 283 17,937 | 4,100, 412 
Transportation, train and en- | | 
gine... --------- _-----+--------| 288,935 | 250,216 | 249,568 | 59,064,702 | 48,422,115 | 48, 959, 036 
Road conductors. __ ..-| 32,553 | 28,447] 28,491 | 7,992,501 | 6,640,226] 6,761,511 
toad brakemen and flagmen_- | 63,433 | 54,735 54, 871 | 11, 231,814 | 9,080,839 | 9, 237, 374 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 49, 101 42, 616 42,227 | 8, 589, 941 6 947, 326 | 6,943, 799 











3,507,194 3,498, 946 

































Road engineers and motor men_- 38,820 | 33,399 33,455 | 10,647,276 | 8,793,049 | 8, 947, 758 
Road firemen and helpers-------- 39,386 | 34,199 34, 136 | 7,776, » 176, 660 | 6, 368, 046 | | 6, 485, 153 
All employees__________-_---- 1, 554, 643 1, $15, 371. 1, 321, 683 “221, 588, | 588, 551 179, 680, et 179, 131, 761 











—_— 


Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 






HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various State 
labor offices : 







PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMEN 





NT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 






Monthly period 


| 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
| May to June, 1931 May to June, 1931 


State, and industry group |- 




















—__—__—_—_—_———_|| State, and industry group |———____ 





























































Employ- vee Employ- 
| ment Pay roll | ment Pay roll 
BA ee. SSA, Se 
Arkansas | Arkansas—Continued 
Auto dealers, garages - - ---- —3.7 —7.7 || Public utilities_ CF not —0.3 —1.2 
Auto bodies, wood parts___| +2.0 —15.4 || Wholesale and retail... ~.9 —1.2 
Bakeries and cafés........-| tf ee . || Miscellaneous.......______ 25. 2 ~~. > 
S.A +.7 +1. 6 || a Slee: 
Brick and tile - _- CSL 31 Riege S 2.5 All industries.__.___- 44. 1 amd 
Candy and confect ions —3.5 —2.3 | 
rosperage, heading, veneer —1.3 — 20.3 acs 
otton compresses, gins, | : : a 
and products... , 11.3 ~9.1 | | April to May, 1931 
om) mines - xs +30. 2 +61. 7 | —_ i 
urniture manufacture - +19. 2 +29. 2 re 
Four, grain, feed, fertilizer _| —14.1 rey 7 || California 
ass factories... __- +22. 9 +34. 1 | 
Handles, hubs, spokes soa —21 —14. 1 | a clay, and glass prod- a - 
—9. 9 —TS Fi) ape er ee aeooe- one -0 ape 
anes +. | Metals, “machinery, and 
Lumber mills_.......__- +1.1 —25 | Pte tyne o=----------- +.5 +.4 
Machinery, foundries, ‘| Furniture and fixtures____- —5.5 —5.4 
parts, smelters. cap —3.6 —25 | Other wood manufactures. 7.9 +8. 0 
Jewspapers and printers __ fi — 3 —9 || Leather and rubber goods. +8.1 +6.8 
Packing houses............ +1. 5 —j,1 || Petroleum producing and ; 
Petroleum products ------- —4.4 oe Pe ae —2.7 6.2 
Sand, gravel, stone____.__- —6.5 —1.1 || Other miscellaneous 
Textile mills, garments... —10.8 —7.7 || chemical products. -...--- -.9 —4.4 
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Continued 


eee: — 





State, and industry group 


| 


Per cent of change, 








California—C ontinued 


AE a 
>. SEs 
Paper eoecs..........--.. | 
. ae _| 
Clothing, millinery, and 
laundering _- 
Foods, bev erages, and to- 
FS ER ee ; 
Motion pictures __-__---_- 
Miscellaneous--....-.--.----- 


All industries_______.| 








April to May, 1931 
Employ- 7 

ment Pay roll 
—4.5 -7.3 
—.9 +.2 
+4.9 +1.0 
—4.6 —6.7 
—5.7 —5.8 
—7.6 — 

+10.3 +7.5 
—.3 —1.6 
—1.3 on 


May to June, 1931 














Illinois 
Stone, clay, and glass 

EES Eee —14 —3.8 
Metals, machinery, and 

conveyances............- —4.9 —9.5 
Wood products_-_-___------- —8.5 —14.0 
Furs and leather goods -_ __- +1.0 +5, 2 || 
Chemicals, oils, paints, 

SR ee ESA. —5.0 —7.9 
Printing and paper goods. - —3. 1 —2.8 
Textiles _ ni cd +3. 2 +.7 
Clothing and millinery __- +1.8 +28. 9 
Foods, beverages, and to- 

ER a RR et +1.1 +2.5 

Miscellaneous. .....------ +4. 3 +8. 0 

All manufacturing -_--_| —3.0 —4. 6 
Trade, wholesale and re- | 

RS tS a ae +.0 | +1.1 
SS cI at” | +2. 1 | +.5 
Public utilities_______- “hin +1.4 | 44.6 
eS +4. 2 | +.5 
Building and contracting__| +11. 5 | +26. 0 

All nonmanufactur- | | 
eee ae +1.6 +4.1 
All industries__.-_._- —1.3 —1.0 
Iowa 
Food and kindred prod- 

a ties fs Ie oe oo. 1 ft Se ee 
i EE ee rae ey  eeeeeb ge 
Iron and steel works_.____- I i inched 
Lumber products__.....___ | REGIS 
Leather products____.._... yb cakk ints 
Paper products, printing 

and publishing.________. —2.7 


Patent medicines, chemi- | 

cals, and compounds___. 
Stone and Clay products..--| 
Tobacco and cigars.______- 
Railway-car shops. ____.__- 
Various industries. _._____- 


ae mewn ew eee 








Continued 








State, and industry group 


Per cent of cha 


May to June, 
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Pa 


(19% 


May 


Employ- 
ment | 
| 
Maryland 
Food products............. +2.9 
2, A —3.6 
Iron and steel, and their 
RE eer —2.6 
Lumber and its produc a, —4.7 
Leather and its products__- —.9 
Rubber tires___......__-- 4 —3.9 
Paper and printing___--_-- —-.9 
Chemicals and allied prod- | 
ES ea 2 —14.5 
Stone, ¢ lay, : “and glass 
products__”_ whe —5.6 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel_ ane 5.5 
Tobacco products. —5.1 
Transportation equipment. +2.8 
Car building and repairing —.4 
Miscellaneous _-_-_.....--- ° —.6 
All manufacturing__-- —2.7 
| Retail establishments ___-- 3 +.3 
| Wholesale establishments __ +2.7 
Public utilities ~~. __- seed * — 7 
ee —2.9 
ea nraee t —6.5 
ISG TERE fe CTR E Ts we —.6 
Building construction ____- +19. 6 
Laundries -___-_- +1.4 
Cleaning and dy eing estab- 
ae ee +6. 1 
Employment 
numbers 
= 100) 
April, 
1931 
Massachusetts 
Boot and shoe cut stock 
and findings-_-.....-.---- 86. 
Boots and shoes - a 73.9 
Bread and other bake ry 
0 SES GES 6 99. 2 
Clothing, men’s_----.----- 62. 1 
Clothing, women’s - ------- 99. 6 
Confectionery _.-....-.-.--- 84. 6 
|| Cotton goods -__-_---- . 59. 2 
| Dyeing and finishing tex- 
ait Merete ‘ 06. 6 
Electrical mac hinery, “ap- 
paratus, and supplies. - 68. 9 
| Foundry and machine- 
| _ shop products ---_.....--- 85. 7 
Furniture---_-......-.--- . 72. 5 
Hosiery and knit goods_- 68. 0 
Leather, tanned, curried, 
and finished _.......--- i 93. 1 
Paper and wood pulp-..--- 82. 2 
Printing and publishing --- 97.1 
Rubber footwear_-_-------- 55. 5 
Rubber goods, tires, and 
Sevnctektinbaibeletemmatped 59.1 


4. 6 
&1.3 
Os, 0) 


60.6 


60.3 


PER 


Stati 


_— 


Mas 
Silk ¢ 
Textil 

par’ 
Wool 


Pape! 
Chen 

uct: 
Stone 

uct 
Meta 

and 
Tron : 
Lum! 
Leatl 
Food 
Texti 
Toba 
Vehi 

tat! 
Mise 


Food 
Texti 
Iron 
pre 
Lum 
Leat! 
Tobe 
Pape 
Cher 
uct 
Ston 
uct 
Mets 
iro 
Vehi 
tat 
Misc 


Ston 
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PER ¢ ‘ENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 








State, and industry group 


Employment 


index 








Massachusetts—Contd. 


Silk C00Mthiabscdennns= 

Textile machinery and 
OItS . .. cccasseeaccccoccece 

Woolen and worsted goods 


All industries___.-.-_-- 


Michigan 


Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts 

Stone, c lay, and glass prod- 
ucts... 

Metal products, 
and steel___..-- 

Iron and steel products -__--- 

Lumber and its products _- 

Leather and its products_. 

Food and kindred products. 

Textiles and their products 

Tobacco products ____ 

Vehicles for land ee: 
Sation. a6... 

Miscellaneous -__-_._.__- 


not iron 


All industries_______- 


New Jersey 


Food and kindred products 
Textiles and their products_ 
Iron and steel and their 
OG ts St... 
Lumber and its products__ 
Leather and its products__- 
Tobacco products. __...__.. 
Paper and printing_______- 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts 


Met: al products other than 
iron and steel____......-- 
Vehicles for land transpor- 
ea 


New York 


Stone, clay, and glass. .-.-- 
Miscellaneous stone 
and minerals 


Ame, cement, and 
SEitinne~.0--..-- 
Brick, tile, and pot- 
tery PG a edcsecoes 
i SI 


| 
State, and industry group 











numbers (1925-1927 
= 100) 
Employ- met 
ment Pay roll 
61.3 61.9 
65. 4 69. 3 
72.2 70. 8 


Per cent of change, 



































April to May, 1931 
Employ- > 
manent Pay roll 
—.7 +1.3 
—4.3 —11 
+8. 2 +11.8 | 
+4.9 +5.6 | 
—.4 +2. 3 | 
—10. 2 —1.5 | 
—4. 6 —10.0 | 
+17. 2 +3. 0 | 
—1.9 +12. 3 
+4. 0 +14.8 
+3. 5 | +10. 0 
+8. 7 | +14.7 
+2.7 | +8. 6 | 
41.1 Tv: 
+.1 +3. 1 | 
—§ 1 —3.1 | 
—3. 1 —4.6 
Se ee 
+.5 —2.3 
+1.3 +.8 | 
+1.9 +1.9 
—2.7 —2.8 | 
| 
+41 +16.4 | 
+1.1 +1.8 
—.5 | t. 1 ~< 
“May to June, 1 1931 
Qt oe 
Ait witot. | 
MPD incunes enews 
og tk ap Reacetaratasin ety. | 
oN RR A 





| New York—Continued 


Metals and machinery --_-- 
Silver and jewelry 
Brass, copper, 

aluminum 
Iron and steel 
Structural and archi- 
tectural] iron 
Sheet metal and hard- 


Firearms, tools, and 
cutlery 
Cooking, heating, and 
ventilating appara- 
a Be ne: Ee ee 
Machinery, including 
electrical apparatus - - 
Automobiles, car- 
riages, and airplanes - 
Railroad equipment 
and repair - 
Boat and ship build- 
ing 
Instruments and ap- 
0 =e 


Wood manufactures - ------ 
Saw and planing 


Furniture and cabinet- 
work -_- 

Pianos and other mu- 
sical instruments. _-_- 

Miscellaneous wood - -- 


Furs, leather, and rubber 
NR ghana ones 


Other leather and can- 
vas goods_- 

Rubber and gutta per- 
ae UE i Pee 

Pearl, horn, bone, etc. 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_ 
Drugs and chemicals - - 
Paints and colors------ 
Oil products_---------- 
Miscellaneous chemi- 


Paper 
Printing and paper goods-- 


Paper boxes and tubes- 
Miscellaneous paper 
CE eS EMI 
Printing and book- 
ick ts cdcedigne 
TI 6 x ken uninbtnas 


Silk and silk goods--.-- 
Wool manufactures. -_- 
Cotton goods-___------ 
— goods (excluding 
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Per cent of change, 
May to June, 1931 








Employ- 


ment Pay roll 





—4.6 
—2.2 
—9.7 

+.9 
+4.0 
—2.3 
—7.2 
+2. 4 
—6.4 


—1.4 


o 234 


+1.0 
—4.0 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 81 
Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, 
May to June, 1931 


State, and industry group 





Employ- 


ment Pay roll 





New York—Continued 


Clothing and millinery - --- # © Peer ee ed 
Men’s clothing - - -_---- ») & Beer ae 
Men’s furnishings. - - -- +) aes eee Soe 
Women’s clothing - - --- \ ) eee 


Women’s underwear. " | ree x 
Women’s headwear._.- a | Sesternraeee 
Miscellaneous sewing - - OF aa ee 
eRe and clean- 
Vidal tiecn... 5 lace SY 
Flour, feed, and cereal_ 2 Sea a 
Canning and seamed: 
Other groceries PR ee Se” wri 
Meat and dairy prod- 


Bakery products_-___--- Ft eee 


SL a eer Sf Ee eer ae 


0 SSeS er Sf femecet aes 
Tobacco-_.- ? > | eee == 


Water, light, and power... id 
All industries_______- 
Pennsylvania 


Metal products_-____-_----- 
Transportation equipment- 
Textile products___-____---- 
Foods and tobacco________- 
— clay, and aed prod- 
pets Seed 
Chemical products - - roe 
Leather and rubber prod- 





Conwr 


Ee? od | 





All manufacturing --- 
Texas 


Auto and body works----- |] Sere 
- RSE ee Se 








Pure food ——- ote! eee 


Ice cream factories________- SS a sae 


oo), a % 5 eee 


Ice factories ..........._..- 7) Sere 
Meat packing and slaugh- 


i RR peas ; hi ee eC i} 


Cottonoil | RS aa 
Cotton compresses __.--_..-  ) 
Men’s clothing manufac- 
REPT RR eR Sg Se ae 
Women’s clothing manu- 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. he RS ecd 
Foundries and machine 
RS ganar: Abie 1) Ae 
Structural-iron works___--_- 2S ye 
Railroad car shops__-_------ “| ROSES 
Electric-railway car shops- ‘ f SERRE SLT 
Petroleum refining - - - --.-- ; 
SA SR cee owe 8 eed 
Furniture manufactypre --.. s RSS 
Paper-box manufacture____ 6 aE SS 
Cotton-textile mills___._._- Oe al ae 
Cement plants--.-.-..-...-- ¥ 2 erro 








Per cent of c! 


| May to Jun 
State, and industry group - 


| Employ- 
ment 








, Miscellaneous... ________-_- 


| Mining: 


|| ool pony 


. : - . reo ---- || Construction: 
Confectioneries ______._- i aE a 





Miscellaneous professional 





Texas—C ontinued 


Commercial printing - - -_ _- 
Newspaper pane. 
Quarrying. ve 
Public utilities... ______. 
Retail stores___..___- ek 
Wholesale stores______-----| 
CR Pete ee 


ms 45 
So 




















nw 


| oti srn 


All industries - 


Wisconsin 
Manual 
RE tcposie ancecnmiitigns 
Lead and zine......._-. 


Iron - ihe 
Stone crushing and quarry- 


Stone oe allied in- | 


Re 
te | 


cei tells 
CO +10 ~1 4 tw ND 


fe) aa 
a 
Printing and publish- 


a 
Ps 


ES 
Chemicals (including | 
soap, glue, and ex- | 
po ER ee 





All manufacturing__- 


a es Se? 
mates fy ee ee a 
Railroac . 
Marine dredging, | 
sewer digging. .___... 


Communication: 
Steam railways_.....--./ 
Electric railways - --- 
—- telephone, tel- 

a a Tain 

1a ht ona ee scat-akt 
Wholesale trade. 

Hotels and restaurants____- 

Laundering and dyeing__-- 


Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and 


he IRE ela 
Communication .__.......- 
Wholesale trade____.__.-.. 
Retail trade—sales force 
Rayan A ah MEA 


6 i A ea ae 














1 Preliminary figures. 











Stone, 
produ 
{etals, 
conve 
Vood I 
Leather 
‘hemic 
Printin 
extiles 
‘othin 
laund 
| oods, 
bacco 
Miscell 


A 


Public | 
‘holes: 


tone, ¢ 
ucts 

fetals, 
conve 
Wood p 
urs an 
hemic 
Printin: 
extiles 
lothin 
oods, 

bacco 


A 


Tade, \ 
blie 1 
oal mi 
uildin 


A 


00t al 


rodu 
othin 
lothin 
onfect 


=’ 
parati 
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LOY MENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Continued 












































— l 7 l pa ities cutie eae Mie dee riees* 
| Per cent of change, | Employment—index 
May, 1930, to May, || num bers (1925-1927 = 
| 1931 | 100) 
gate, and industry group | State, and industry group | 
State, i ie |} a * 
| Employ- Pay roll —- ‘i 
| ‘ment ay ro | | May, 1930; May, 1931 
| 
California | Massachusetts—Con. 
} 
stone, clay, and glass | Foundry and machine- 
productS.....----------.- —16.7 — 22. 4 shop products-_._....__-- 103. 5 83.8 
{etals, machinery, and 4: te 90. 6 70. 2 
conveyances. -- -- Eh -17.9 — 23.7 || Hosiery and knit goods___- 76. 6 70. 0 
¥ood manufactures - ---_--- ~21.2 —29.9 || Leather, tanned, curried, 
Teather and rubber goods-_- —§. 1 —14.2 Gna Beenes ..........-.- 96. 7 94. 6 
‘hemicals, oils, paints, etc. ~22. 4 —29.4 || Paper and wood pulp-_-_-_- 91. 6 81.3 
Printing and paper goods._| “S32 7 4 Baby ane ar publishing -_- 104. 1 98. 0 
a EES. Ue —3. —14.8 tubber footwear ____-_-__- 80. 1 60. 6 
‘Nothing, millinery, and ‘| Rubber goods, tires, and 
— ae —4.9 —10. 4 || tubes. ee eee 82. 3 60. 3 
Poods, beverages, and to- f° “Sees 84.7 60. 3 
~ “pe Sea —10.1 —9.2 | Textile machinery and 
Miscellaneous ?_.........-- —18.7 —27.4 | as 72 0 61.9 
| - —— || Woolen and worsted goods- 69.8 69. 3 
All industries......_- —15. 6 — 22.0 | 
All industries.......- 81.3 70. 8 
Public utilities. ..........- —8.9 iL) 
‘holesale and retail.....-- —9.3 —10.1 
= : Per cent of change, 
| May, 1930, to May 
| Employment—index || 1931 . 
| numbers (1925-1927= || 
100) 7 
Employ- 
— ——s & ‘ Pay roll 
ment 
June, 1930, June, 1931 
Illinois i— Michigan 
| | Paper and printing _----_-- —10.6 —13.8 
tone, clay, and glass prod- | 87.4 69,4 | Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts... ...-~..-.-------~-- we ee | i EEE —14.9 -17.5 
fetals, machinery, and Stone, clay, and gl ASS 
conveyances. ae 96. 0 68. 9 ** oy an 7 
Wood p rodue ts. 63. 5 48. 6 products ee. tas Mie — 24.3 —36.7 
sesaned taliees mods. --- 90. 8 95.7 Metal products, not iron i 
Ms | Sey See —12.7 —16.5 
phemicals, oils, paints, ete_ 95. 9 81.7 |! Tron and steel products - —26. 3 —32.5 
my and paper goods. -| = - - Lumber and its products _ - —28. 3 —42.5 
othin ps secseeence~ecece 78, 9 73. 4 Leather and its products__- —14.1 —28. 7 
og and millinery - -.. , *™ || Food and kindred products —.3 —20. 8 
um Doverages, and to- 90. 2 76,2 Textiles and their products. —10.8 —13.0 
BOCO . --- anna nnn -- =~ . -* || Tobacco products___-_----- +8. 1 —9.5 
. > 2 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
All manufacturing... bch conte Rt * Reese morenete {pee T —20.8 
ard wholesale and retail. | on : - 1 | Miscellaneous - - -.-.------- —25. | —18.5 
lic utilities. ........... | . 5.9 : —_— etd . a 
(a oe ena 543 68.8 |) All industries__--..-. 19. 6 21.7 
uilding and contracting _- 76. 5 47.1 || — 
| 
: All industries... .... 90.7 76.7 | June, 1930, to June 
1931 
- " May, 1990 May, 1931 Pennsylvania | 
assachusetts 
|| Metal products_-.-._.....-- —23. 2 —40. 4 
bot and ‘Shoe cut stock || Transportation equipment- —34. 1 1—51.9 
=~ posing - eaatiE 89. 1 86.3 || Textile products wears ee: —12.9 —14.0 
1S and shoes. .........- 83. 1 66.2 || Foods and tobacco-_-_------ —6.8 —10.8 
= aoe other bakery i ws ~~ Sendai glass prod- 9 oF 
} Berroducts. le ; ! aie caineethn aha —16. 7 —29. 
thing, . 2 59. 6 51.4 || Lumber products... ...-- —29, 9 —32. 5 
mane. women’s ______-- 103. 2 99. 5 || Chemical products - ----__- —8, 2 —18.0 
, rogaine eins epmen 84. 2 80.9 || Leather and rubber prod- ee oie 
, a 63. 6 58. 1 WIRE Sk nent ab auaenednns —10. 6 —15. 
: ee and finishing tex- Paper and printing --.-..-- —6.7 —14.6 
ee oO 93. 6 92. 0 
— a eer B ap- All manufacturing- -- —18. 6 | —32.0 
us, an supplies ___- 97.0 66, 2 SS 

















! Preliminary figures. ?Includes motion pictures. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 8&7 \ 7p 
Continued 


Yearly period—Continued 





| Per cent of change, 
June, 1930, to June, 
: | 1931 
State, and industry group | 
| Employ- 


. Pay ri 
| meni yr iM 


Auto and body works. - 
ER es 
Confectioneries _____--_- 
Pure-food products 
Ice-cream factories- 
Flour mills________- 
ee ee 
Meat packing and slaugh- 
tering 
Cotton-oil mills_________- 
Cotton compresses_------- 
Men’s clothing manufac- 
“Sees . 
Women’s clothing manu- 
facture _- 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Foundries and machine 
ce Sasa 
Structural-iron works..__- 








| Furniture manufacture _-- 
| Paper-box manufacture. _- 
| Cotton-textile mills___- 





| Newspaper publishing__- 
| Quarrying 


yy. fee 


|| Miscellaneous 





| Per cent 
June, 193 
1931 
State, and industry group 
Employ- 
ment 


Texas—C ontinued 
Railroad car shops 
Electric-railway car shops 
Petroleum refining . 


Sawmills -_-_- 
Lumber mills____- 


Cement plants 
Commercial printing 


Public utilities...._...___. 
W holesale stores 


RESO SE SA a a 


All industries_.....-- 








loin ste 

nd ste 
D roast. 
luck rog 
te beef 


k chop 
con, sli 
im, slice 








Re 


—~ 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in June, 1931 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices ! sesltved. monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics from retail dealers. 
Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food June 15, 
30, and May 15 and June 15, 1931, as well as the percentage 
hanges in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
or pound of lard was 16.6 cents on June 15, 1930; 13.5 cents on 
fay 15, 1931; and 13.0 cents on June 15, 1931. These figures show 
creases Of 22 per cent in the year and 4 per cent in the month. 
The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
).1 per cent June 15, 1931, as compared with June 15, 1930, and a 
crease Of 2.2 per cent June 15, 1931, as compared with May 15, 


O31. 


ste 1.—-A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
F INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1931, AND 
UNE 15, 1930 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































mas er of pow 

or decrease 

Average retail price on— (—) June 15, 1921, 

Article Unit compared with— 

June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 

1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 
Cents Cents Cents 

0 eee Pound.._..... 47.9 39. 5 38. 7 —19 —2 
Se a a Pe TPR eee 42.7 34. 5 33.7 —21 —2 
LL ee a eee SST 35.1 29. 1 28. 3 —19 -—3 
3 6S ee pm eae ok 28,1 21.7 20. 9 —2%6 —4 
RR he a TE EG | Rage eee 19. 4 14.5 13.6 —30 —6 
ey. mn EEE a A | PES inch thes 36. 6 30. 1 29. 4 —20 —2 
| TS Stee rane 42.3 37. 6 36.9] —13 —2 
SE SS ot alta Delhi Bileler cic atapisea 54.0 46.5 45.8 —15 —2 
AE a ORR aaa ee 36. 6 31.2 30. 5 —17 —2 
a ea IC eee 35. 7 31.7 31.1 —13 —2 
mon, red, canned ................|....- a $1.8 33. 8 33. 6 +6 -1 
2 _ PCE TE Se _, ee 14.0 12.3 12.0} —14 —2 
~~ RR 16-02. Cans____- 10.1 9.1 9.1 —10 0 
We ipitins Cine cewesechente Pe wckcsuc 43.3 31.2 30. 7 —29 —2 
aunrine (all butter substi- |...-- ES 25. 6 19.6 19.0 — 26 -3 
AS ae ae YS as 34.9 27.4 2.5) —24 3 
SE OAT aS re _ SERENA 16.6 13. 5 13.0 —22 —4 
stable lard substitute............|_.__- SES 24.3 23.3 23.3 —4 0 
Strictly fresh.................- | 33.6 24.8 25. 8 —23 +4 
Pisbetcieeik bans dc cscocucee SAE 8.8 7.7 7.6 —14 —1 
POE, Beate aS 4.8 3.7 3.7 —23 0 
o> COREE Lane a J 5.3 4.6 4.5 —15 -—2 
SE HET a 8.7 8.0 8.0 —s 0 
oe 8-02. package__ 9.4 9.0 8.9 —5 -1 

ao. RE 28-0z. package 25. 4 24.1 24.0 —6 —0.4 


1 addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected 
une and December of each year. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER copy 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1931, AN] 


JUNE 15, 1930—Continued 1913 




















Per cent of incre 
Average retail price on— it} * Cecregy 
i} 
Article Unit oompared wi 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, May); 
1930 1931 1931 1930 193] | 
Cents Cents Cents 
0 RES Ses ene Sere PORNR 6 4+s0- 19. 4 17.1 16.9 —13 - Sirloin 
ER a PO. PERE Sees 9.5 8.3 8.2 —14 a Roun¢ 
RE eet Sea TE _ 11.5 8.2 8.0 —30 ~) Rib ro 
SE ieicnduccnipebeusmeepened ald CRscantund 4.2 2.8 2.4] —43 ~\4 buck 
Se iidnibectlcnnenmenbbaniapadi’ Jowace Meo Sd 5.9 4.6 4.8 —19 4; Spite t 
tind nn cmatacinisitinnntinalent a | EEE 5.6 4.1 4.0 —29 ~) Bpork c 
Pork and beams. --.............--...- No. 2 can. ...- 11.0 9.4 9.3 —15 | ~; HpBbacon, 
Corn, canned... ......-.-...-.-- —S a 15.4 13. 6 13.3 -14 }; 2 Ham, | 
I 6 he he ee ~* EES ik 16.3 14.1 13.8 —15 ~) amb, 
ee eee _ ee aaece 12.4 10. 2 10.1 -—19 | -| 
DEE... ccthtbhii weliciditiaewe da kewl | ee 6. 1 5.6 5. 6 -8 | = 
ae eee SEP oe a 77.8 74.5 74.2 —5 1 
ER, SRE, ba pln Ba | Gos 40. 6 33. 5 33. 1 —18 | et 
nth Snathnbighetabuclipin ruminatnsniend | ae ee 17.0 12.1 11.8 -—31 {| - 
NN Edis waticintidi Ge dabdindubianied ee: wees 12.0 11.0 11.1 -—s§ | 4] 
ETS: GPR RT os a 31.0 26. 6 26. 1 —16 ~) 
cdc tin ins caidtapecgesschteaned a 67.2 37.8 37.6 —44 | -| a ----- 
Te Oe a ca a eR EES Ai —20. 1 -2 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specifiefiiys7 
food articles on June 15, 1913, and on June 15 of each year from 19 - 
to 1931, together with percentage changes in June of each of thes 
specified years compared with June, 1913. For example, the ret 
price per pound of ham was 27.3 cents in June, 1913; 53.0 cents i 
June, 1925; 59.7 cents in June, 1926; 55.5 cents in June, 1927; 51. 
cents in June, 1928; 55.3 cents in June, 1929; 54.0 cents in June, 193) 
and 45.8 cents in June, 1931. 

As compared with June, 1913, these figures show increases of 
er cent in June, 1925; 119 per cent in June, 1926; 103 per centi 
une, 1927; 89 per cent in June, 1928; 103 per cent in June, 1929; % 

per cent in June, 1930; and 68 per cent in June, 1931. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increas 

of 21.0 per cent in June, 1931, as compared with June, 1913. es 
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quate 2-—-AV ERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE JUNE 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 


1913 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 











{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








_———— 























































Per cent of increase June 15 of each 
Average retail prices on June 15— specified year compared with June 
Article vedas 
{2 aes | | 
| 1913 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1920 1930 | 1931 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 | 19201 1980 1931 
‘eat ee Seo cat eel et ee Ot Canes ae tae A ET 
j we Me ea 
Cts. Cts. cts. | cts.| o1s.| Cts. cus. | Cts. oJ | | 
, Misirloin steak...pound._| 25.9 41.0) 42.0) 42.4] 47.4! 51.2 47.9 38.7 58 62 64 83 98 85 49 
4 Round steak. ...do_.__| 22.6) 35.2) 36. 2| 37.0) 41.6) 45.8 42.7) 33. 7| 56, 60 64 £84 103 89 49 
-) Rib roast....--.- do_.__| 20.1) 20.8) 30. 6 31.1) 34.7) 37.6, 35.1) 28.3) 48 52 55 73) 87 75| 41 
a buck roast....- do.___| 16.3) 21.8) 22. 7) 23.5) 27.6 30.7 28.1 20.9) 34 39 44 69 88 72 @ 
4 MRppiate beef... em 12.2 13.8 14. ‘ 15. a 18.5 21.3 19.4 13.6 13° 20 * 52} 75 a0 ll 
' 
1 Pork chops..---- do... | 20.8 36.2 42.0) 34.7) 34. 8 37.6, 36.6 29. 4 74 102, 67, a1 81) 76 41 
, Bacon, Sliced....do....| 27.3) 47.0, 51. 5) 47.1) 43.2) 43.8 42.3 36.9 72 89 73 658 60 55) 35 
5 Ham, sliced _---- do____| 27.3, 53.0 59.7] 55.5) 61.7) 55.3) 64.0 45. 8) 94 119; 103 89 103, «98! ~Ss 68 
. mb, leg of.....do....| 19.4 38.4 41.9] 41.0) 42.2) 41.2 36.6 30.5) 98 116 111) 118 112 89 657 
| ERE do....| 21.9) 36. 9 40. 2} 36.3) 37.1) 41.3, 35.7 31.1) 68 84 66 69 89 63) 42 
4 Salmon, red, canned | 
7. pound__!|_..-- 31.3 38.1) 32.3) 35.3) 31.4 31.8 Sa ees! ee ams RSS Oe ee ee 
f Milk, fresh.....quart..; 8.8 13.7 13.8) 13.9) 14.0) 14.2 14.0 120 56 57, 58 59; 61 59 36 
_; Belk, evaporat | | 
a ee 16-ounce Can../...../ 11.3) 11.5) 11.5) 11.1) 109) 10.1) 9. 2)_-.-.)/...22}.22--} 2-2. } 2} ee} eee 
_) Mipputter......-- pound... 35.2 52.7 50.3) 51.8) 53.9 53.8 43.3 30.7, 50 43 47, 53 53 23) 113 
_; BggOlcomargarine (all | | | | | 
butter substitutes) 
Sat lL Se 30. 3: 30. 1) 28.2) 27.3, 27.2) 25.6) 19.0)..._-|...--)__._- Sicilia Se Ree, Se 
PSS eee do....| 21.8 36.5) 35.7| 37.0) 38.1) 38.0) 34.9) 26.5) 67) 64 70) 75) 74, 60) 22 
Ie dads o....| 15.8 22.9) 22.6) 18.8) 18.2) 18.3 16.6) 13.0, 45) 43 19 15) 16 5 118 
jegetable lard substi- | | | 
bck ce siemchae and..|.....; 25.8 26.8 25.1) 24.9 24.8 24.3) 23.3).....)....-)...-2)--222}.22 ff 
strictly fresh | {ee Dee. oye 
nee ate dune ozen__| 27.9 42.3) 40.7) 33.5) 38.8 41.4 33.6) 25.8 52) 46 20 39) 48 20 #18 
pa pound._| 5.6 9.4) 94) 9. 3, 9. 2 9.0 8.8) 7.6 68 68 66 64 61 57 36 
aetna do....| 3.3 6.1) 6.1) 5.5) 5.7) 49 4.8) 3.7 85) 85 67) 73 48 45) 12 
baidh< do....| 29 5.4) 51) 5&2 5.3) 5.3 5.3) 4.5) 86] 76 79, 83} 83) 83} 55 
van do....j.....) 9.2 01) 20 89 89 87) BO) 
orn-flakes | | 
..-8-ounce package--_|__.._| 11.0) 10.9' 10.0 9.5 9.5 9.4) 8.9) .../_...- Bee Sees Aree ope, Leen 
heat cereal | | 
..28-ounce package ._|_...- to SB RS Fs TS Gt a Res ee eee See Kee eae 
acaroni..... pound__|_____ 20. 5| 20. 3/ 20.0) 19.8} 19.7) 19.4] 16.9)_..../....-)...--)-----|.222-]Lo- See 
pete do...) &6| 11.0 11.7 10.7 99 97 95] 82 28) 36 24) 15) ial io) 15 
beans, MAVY....d0....|_.._- 10.3, 9.2) 9.3 os tp 8 7 RE BSS a ee veel Seaee ——s 
| 
kipsesesl e253 ° %, 8) 3.5; 5.0! 60| 29 3.1) 4.2 2.4) 94; 178 233) 61 72 133) 33 
‘eee do....|.....| 9.9 7.4 88 64 7.0 69) 48...) 
be el elon nhs ckcy ck TE, CE EE. ng BE ore desing isneec ln wencelabiabtemdiantiacne 
ork and beans | | 
— Gea 4 3.4 13.6 11.4 31.6 3.6 238: 4...|....-|.-..-/-...- |--=--|----- meee 
ned....do....|..... 18.2 16.4] 15.6) 15.9] 15.8) 15.4) 18.3)2.-2}-..22).20--|--2 eff 
s, Canned....do..._|..... 18. 4) 17.4 16.7; 16. 8} 16.6) 16.3) 13.8)....-/...--|.-.-- ea [iach abil bp Gn} |----- 
omatoes, canned | | 
scnteusoee No. 2 can__|.....| 13.8) 11.9) 12.0 11.6 13.4 12.4) 10.1 -_... pocesiocnealoccsclecoeslocene|<-cee 
ugar, granulated | | | 
wai ambeciebniel pound..| 6.3) 7.2) 6.9) 7.3 7.3) 6.4) 6.1) 5.6 36) 30) 38 38 21) 15) 6 
eee eee do....| 54. 4) 75.8) 76.9) 77.3) 77.3| 77.5) 77.8) 74.2) 39 41, 42) 42; 42) 43) 36 
MAGEE SEERS. do....| 29.8] 50.8) 51.0 47.9 49.2) 49.4) 40.6) 33.1, 70) 71 61, 65 66) 36 ll 
ALD do....|_..-.| 17.3} 17.1] 15.6) 13.6] 14.6] 17.0) 11.8)_.._-|.-._-|. 8 yam rae So Cae 
Cpekee metal do_._.|....-| 14. 5} 14.7 i 13. 6} 11.6) 12.0 11.11 nal he egeribccs Sas eee St 
naNaS..._... dozen..|..... 36. 5| 35. 9) 33. 5) 32. 5) 31.7) 31.0) 26.1).-._- poedelasese|-- 202) sceenlorcea|-scoe 
EN (a EPS 60. 9} 50.3 wi 62. 6} 44. 0) 67. 2) 37. 6)...../.-... meee | Spore EES Hoe |J----- 
; | | 
articles combined *.|_____|.....|....-|.---- Et aS ee’ hem | 58.6 68.3 62.1 56, 1 $8.3] 61.3, 21.0 
| 








' Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
posed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
muy. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir- 
in steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 
“al, ges, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
f food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
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from 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DArRy 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1931 


[Average cost in 1913=100.0] 











—— : : 
| Dairy | 

Year and month ( vereals | Meats prod- | Year and month 
ucts | 





1929—Continued. 








— 


SBNBSSS 
Bl ell =) 


: Average for year....| 100.0 
: Average for year_.._| 106.7 
: Average for year....| 121.6 
: Average for year_...| 126.8 
: Average for year....| 186.5 
: Average for year....| 194.3 
: Average for year....| 198.0 
: Average for year_...| 232.1 
: Average for year_.._| 179.8 
22: Average for year_...| 159.3 
: Average for year....| 156.9 
: Average for year....| 160.4 
: Average for year....| 176.2 
: Average for year_.._| 175.5 | 
: Average for year...__| 170.7 
28: Average for year....| 167.2 | 
: Average for year... 
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-_ Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLe 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1930,? by months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month: and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
-- must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with the 
relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease of 
14.2 points, but a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
— prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1$18. (See March, 


1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the numbe 





2? For index numbers of éach month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. - 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, Fé 
ruary, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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eft food articles varied, these index numbers have been so computed 

; to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 
s Miers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 121.0 for 
‘Bay, 1931, and 118.3 for June, 1931. 


te sgLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 1931 














k, [Average for year 1913—100.0] 
. PRO RG | 
, Yearand (S-rloin Round Rib |Chuck) Plate | Pork Lamb, 
month | steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | 8¢on| Ham _ leg of Hens Milk |Butter 

~~ D.....-cenenen 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
y “er 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 207.9 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 
i. eres > 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2) 181.4 | 178.3 | 186.4 | 164.0] 135.0 
: ae 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 193.7 | 169.0 | 147.2) 125.1 

eatin 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 194.2 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 
_ eee 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 196.3 | 165.7 | 155.1 135. 0 

ae 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 204.2 | 171.8 | 157.3 143. 1 
: | p18 .----------- 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 206.3 | 182.2) 157.3] 138.6 
) 3 BOD] ------ 22 -=-- 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2) 174.8 | 204.5 | 205.8 | 173.2 | 158.4) 145.2 
: ) EB-------22==- 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 208.5 | 175.6 | 159.6] 147.5 
‘y ees 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212.2 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 
ee 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 185.7 | 166.7 | 157.3 | 120.4 
: 9 January...) 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 206.9 | 178.4 | 159.6) 121.9 
T February .-| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 201.6 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 122.7 
7 March. ..-. 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 193.7 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9 
9 pt eee 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 189.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 
0 May......-. 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 189.9 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120.9 
’ - INGO. ceases 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 193.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 113.1 
9 p REE STRE. 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 188.9 | 161.5 | 157.3; 1141 
4 August.....| 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 178.3 | 158.7 | 157.3} 123.8 
3 3 September_| 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 142.1 | 186.2) 158.1 | 198.9 | 179.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 | 127.2 
79 October....| 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 173.5 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 124.8 
; 3 November.| 170.5 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 154.5 | 139.7 | 156.2 | 155.9 | 193.7 | 166.1 | 153.1 | 157.3 | 1185 
18 December.., 168.9 | 169.1 | 159.6 | 153.8 | 139.7 | 149.5 | 153.0 | 191.4 | 164.6 | 150.2 | 151.7) 111.0 
~ BBs1: 
3 f January....| 167.3 | 168.2) 159.1 152.5 | 138.0 | 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 166.1 | 153.5 | 149.4 98. 4 
9 February..| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 | 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 | 183.3 | 164.6 | 148.8 | 146.1 94. 8 
5 Mareh..... 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0 | 178.4 | 164.0 | 150.2 | 144.9 97.4 
35 te 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8 | 141.4 | 141.1 | 175.5 | 165.6 | 153.1 | 141.6 91.9 
9 | 155.5 | 154.7 | 147.0 | 135.6 | 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1 | 148.8 | 138.2 81.5 
0 FUME. cccénd 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 112.4 | 140.0 | 136.7 | 170.3 | 161.4 | 146.0 | 134.8 80. 2 














Year and |Cheese Lard Eggs | Bread Plu Corn | Rice | HOt | sugar| ‘Tea | Coffee |All at 







































month 

os 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0| 100.0/| 100.0| 100.0! 1000 
() mo20.......... 188.2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7] 203.4 
aE 153.9 | 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8] 153.3 
rion... 148.9 | 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2| 164.7 | 1327 | 125.2! 121.1| 141.6 
‘| [ee 167.0 112.0 | 134.8 155.4 | 142 4 | 136.7 | 109.2 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
os RRS 159.7 | 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3] 145.9 
(| aaa 166.1 | 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8) 1728| 157.4 
epee. 165.6 | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0] 133.3 | 288.2) 125.5 | 141.0) 171.1| 160.6 
Cie... 170.1 | 122. 2| 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 1425) 1621| 155.4 
oB....-------- 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.5 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8) 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1| 154.3 
EI A 171.9 | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7| 111.5 | 188.2) 120.0| 142.6 | 164.8| 156.7 
1c... 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2| 147.1 
January....| 169.2 | 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0] 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0| 143.4 | 147.0| 155.4 
‘LM February. .| 167.0 | 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 220.4 | 118.2| 143.3| 1433] 153.0 
March....-| 164.7 | 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 220.4 | 116.4 | 1428 | 140.6| 150.1 
Wiens 162.9 | 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2| 114.5 | 142.5 | 138.9| 151.2 
"| 162.0 | 105.7 | 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 2529) 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2] 150.1 
aia 157.9 | 105.1 | 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2) 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2| 147.9 
‘| 155.2 | 108.2| 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 100.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 135.6} 144.0 
-| 153.4 | 104.4 | 112.5! 155.4 | 136.4! 176.7 | 109.2! 182.4 | 110.9| 142.3 | 1346! 143.7 
“| 154.8 | 110.8 | 124.9 | 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2] 107.3 | 1421| 1326) 145.4 
October....| 154.8 | 112.0 | 129.9 | 153.6 | 133 | 176.7 | 109.2| 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.9 | 131.2] 144.4 
"| 152.9 | 110.8 | 140.3 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 120.9| 141.4 
| 150.2 | 105.7 | 120.6 | 151.8 | 124.2] 173.3 | 105.8 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.2| 137.2 
145.2} 99.4 | 1046 | 146.4 | 121.2] 170.0] 1023 | 170.6 | 107.3] 141.0 | 128.8) 1328 
-} 141.2! 91.8| 788| 1429] 121.2] 166.7 | 1023) 1588 | 107.3 | 140.6 | 125.2] 127.0 
lia 137.1 | 89.9| 826] 141.1| 1182] 166.7| 989 | 158.8] 105.5 | 139.7| 121.8| 126.4 
Pepa 1326 | 89.9| 79.4 | 137.5 | 115.2| 163.3] 96.6) 164.7 | 103.6 | 138.2|1161| 124.0 
Pei 14.0} 85.4/| 71.9 | 137.5 | 1121] 1533] 95.4] 164.7 | 101.8] 136.9 | 1124| 121.0 
<ouaae 119.9] 823] 748) 135.7| 1121] 150.0| 943] 141.2| 101.8| 1364) 111.1] 118.3 

eb: 














'2 articles in 1913-1920; 42 art‘cles in 1921-1931 
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The curve shown in the chart below Potaree more readily to the 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the inde 
numbers given in the table. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


Table 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreay 
in the retail cost of food* June, 1931, compared with the averag 
cost in the year 1913, in June, 1930, and May, 1931. For 12 othe 
cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 1-month periods: 
these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different dates sing 
1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail price 
secured each month from retail dealers and on the average consump. 
tion of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched. 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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June, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the il 
Oo 


cities sent in a report promptly. The followmg-named 37 cities hal 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating wil! 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgé 
port, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Hou 
ton, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Ar 
geles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, e 
York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portlam 
(Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Lou 
St. Paul, San Francisco, and Scranton. 





3 For list of articles see note 2, p. 175. 
‘The consumption figures used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. $4 and 95. The consumption figures which have # 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1°21, P. 
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5.—-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JUNE, 1931, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 1931, JUNE, 1930, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COSsT 









































City 


| Milwaukee......-- 
Minneapolis... .--- 


) CRESS 


Philadelphia-_-...-- 
Pittsburgh.......-- 
| Portland, Me....-- 
|| Portland, Oreg._._. 
|| Providence......-- 


5 =a 
Salt Lake City----- 


| San Francisco--..-- 
Cent par 


Springfield, Ill_.._- 
Washington....... 








Percent- | Percentage decrease 
age in- June, 1931, com- 
June, 

1931, 
compared! June, May, 
with 1913 1930 1931 
21,8 19. 6 1,6 
20. 8 20, 4 09 
bn ss woah 19, 6 0.9 
19,8 16,0 3.2 
23.8 16.5 1,2 
12,1 22,7 3.2 
24.9 16,7 1.9 
Sadia se 19,8 1.5 
14,0 21.3 0.3 
lhl cahcntidisnes 23,7 1,3 
26, 2 15,3 1.0 
19.6 19,8 2.3 
ph acenhdinnaie 17,4 1.0 
9,3 19,4 10,4 
18,0 20. 5 1,6 
22, 1 20. 7 2.3 
D iibtineden eine 22, 5 1,1 
21,7 19,5 2.2 
abdhieianbigonieni 19,7 1,2 
 & | 18,9 11,1 
20, 9 17.5 1,6 
paethneeen 19,0 1.8 
25, 5 19, 6 1,4 
16,7 18,8 1,7 
er 24,8 1,9 
27.4 17.6 2.8 


" TABLE 
&X MM in THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
wae 
Percent- | Percentage decrease || 
age in- June, 1931, com- | 
g City une 
ase 1931, 
Age compared) June, May, 
her with 1913, 1930 1931 
ds: 

We pnited States... 18.3 | 20.1 2.2 
ce = 
cea MER Atlanta....-------- 19.8 17,7 1.3 

. Baltimore....-.--.- 23.0 19,3 1.9 
Np- Birmingham..---.-- 14,3 23.9 3.5 
siaiitalliee AO taciion 19,8 20, 3 1,2 

Fr SA CR 16,1 0.7 
oO ee 19.9 21.2 3.1 
| Ge 17.0 10,4 
rleston, 8. C..- 23. 1 18,3 1.6 

ee a 30.0 | 19, 2 1.6 

— Biicincinnati-._...--. 25.7| 19.4 1,7 
Jaks aaa 123} 228 4.5 

) Columbus.......-- iacisnedsinee tein 22, 2 2.0 
Mee! | 124) 222 2.6 

Sa indimismalel 8.5 | 19, 1 0.5 

Sees dbase | m3 22.3 | 4.4 

= | 145] 21.8] 3.0 

I  rainae eR 22, 2 3.7 
Indianapolis... ..-- 12,7 24, 4 | 2.1 

5 Jackson ville......-.- 12, 6 17,8 | 1.4 
Kansas City...-.-.-.- 20.0 17,8 | 2.1 
nibs. 10,0 21.9 | 2.9 

= Sage 5.3 21, 2 | 4.0 

un swig 11,7 22,9 | 2.4 

anchester.... ...-- 18, 5 | 19,0 | 1,4 
ittninkbsnt 9.6 | 22.9 2.3 
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Retail Prices of Coal in June, 1931' 


i -~ following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 
June 15, 1930, and May 15 and June 15, 1931, for the United 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices hay 


been obtained. The 


but do not include 


where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


pone quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, 
charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
HOUSEHOLD USE, ON JUNE 15, 1930, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1931 


















































1930 | 1931 1930 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
June | May | June | Jume May 
15 15 15 | 15 15 
| —E 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
a anthracite— ———. | 
tove— e sizes— 
Average price.........-. ‘$14. 62 |$14. 22 |$14. 33 igh volatile........... $5.70 | $5.0 
on ~_ eae | 189.3 | 184.0 | 185.5 Cl _= — Laeatialttedine 7.75 | 7.08 
nut— eveland, 0: 
Average price.__......- $14. 32 |$14. 19 ($14. 31 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)______- , 180.9 | 179.4 | 180.8 eS eet 14. 80 | 14. 0 
a pa in on tenes a EER GEG OE BN 14. 50 | 13. 88 
verage price__......- we . 54 1 ; ous—— 
Index (1923=100)_......_- 157.2 | 148.0 | 147.3 Phen — aw 
_ a q 6. 58 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile........__- 915) 857 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| $7.19 | $6.69 | $6.69 || Columbus, Ohio: 
——— Md.: . a 
ennsylvania anthracite— re zes— 
0 BE A a a | 13.58 | 13.25 | 13.25 High sows 5.79 5 
oo ciesiiaincee a | 13. 08 | 13. 00 | 13.00 | Delton ne se 7.13 | 7.0 
ituminous, run of mine— . Tex.: 

High volatile............. | 7.68 | 7.61] 7.61 || Arkansasanthracite—Egg__| 14.00 | 14. 50 
Birmingham, Ala.: | || _ Bituminous, prepared sizes. 12.17 | 12. 25 
BR a - ay prepared sizes.' 6.90 | 6.31) 6.35) Oe ies | 

oston, Mass.: rs) o anthraci 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | , Land 2 mixed__| 14.94 | 15.2 

| SME STE LITER 15.35 | 14.75 | 14.75 | Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_._-_- 14. 94 | 15. 25 
meta a aaa tale 14.85 14.69 14.69 | Reg prepared sizes. 9.76 | 8.47 

geport, Conn.: | Detroit, -° 

Pennsy!vania anthracite— || Pennsylvania anthracite— 

EDP ae ES 14.50 | 14.13 | 14.00 SN ee i as 14. 14. 50 

OS SSRIS 14.50 | 14.13 | 1400 Ee 14.25 | 14. 50 
“a + a thraci | sizes— 

ennsylvania an te— re 

| RE SEE 13.20 | 12.60 | 12.80 Tak cclatile oe oe ee 8.00 6.97 
B a 2 RE eS iA 12.71 | 12.60 | 12. 80 PR Sa ee 9.46 8.1 

utte, Mont.: un ne— 
oe res sizes_| 11.11 | 10.49 10. 47 | ven — — Riatielenineind 7.67 | 7.1 
rleston, 8. C.: ver, Mass.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9. 67 | 9. 67 | 9. 67 | Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chicago, I1.: Ee ae 15.75 | 15. 00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— I ss cus 15. 50 | 15. 0 
Sad 8 ae 16.38 | 15.75 | 16.00 || Houston, Tex.: 
CR isn on ccc occk 15.92 15.75 | 16.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.60 | 10. 40 
Bituminous— | —— we d.: 
ous— 
igh volatile._........- 7.69 | 7.39) 7.45 — 
mn... Vomngie........... 10. 38 | 9.86 | 10.14 a = Eslceieep cbebiies 3 5. 65 
un 0 WORMED. ccconcac<- § 7.7 
Low volatile........... 7.75 | 7.24 7.23 Run of — a 
volatile........._. RB. 60 


1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and 
Since, June, 1920, these prices have 
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qasLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR 
HOUSEHOLD USE, ON JUNE 15, 1930, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1931—Continued 





——— 









































1930 1931 | 1930 1931 
City, and kind of coal , City, and kind of coal 
June | May | June June | May | June 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla,: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_ $13.00 |$10.00 |$10. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo.: Chestnut_...............- $14.75 |$14. 25 |$14. 25 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.11 | 4.66] 4.64 
Furnace............______| 12.05 | 11.94 | 11.69 || Portland, Me.: 
Stove No. 4....-...._.__-| 12.67 | 13.33 | 13.00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.06 | 6.73) 6.69 Stove.... 16. 32 | 15.84 | 16.32 
Little Rock, Ark.: Chestnut 16. 32 | 15.84 | 16.32 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 12.50 | 13.00 | 12.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.40! 9.39| 9.17 || Bitumfnous, prepared sizes_| 13.18 | 12.82 | 12.43 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. L.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 16.25 | 15.50 | 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Louisville, Ky.: Stove......._____ ________]2 15. 25 [114.75 [115.25 
Bituminous— Chestnut_...._.____-_____ }?15, 25 |114.75 [115,25 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 
High nw-ene-----| 619} 5.08) 4.88 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Lew volatiJe......non._ 8.50| 7.50) 7.50 Stove.......-._..._________| 14.00 | 13.50 | 13.50 
Manchester, N. H.: Chestnut___..._____._____| 14.00 | 13. 50 | 13.50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
(Stove._..............-....| 16,00 | 15. 15. 50 Pre sizes— 
Chestnut.....---.........| 16.00 | 15.50 | 15.50 igh volatile....m..e...| 7.75 | 7.25] 7.25 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile...........| 7.86; 7.83] 7.83 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.82; 7.02; 6.91 Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile....._____| 6.89] 675 | 6.75 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 
SO, TR 15.75 | 15.25 | 15.39 Pennsyivania anthracite— 
Chestnut........_..__....../ 16.30 | 15.26 | 15.3990 Stove... —...__________| 13.95 | 13.50 | 13.78 
Bituminous— Chestnut__.........._.____} 13.45 | 13.50 | 13.78 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 
High volatile.......____ 7.68 | 7.45! 7.45 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile.__..1.....| 10.16 | 9.54) 9.54 Stove. .........----______| 16.23 | 15.97 | 15.63 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Chestnut._.............__| 15.98 | 15.91 | 15. 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.77 | 6.19 | 5.06 
eee 17.75 | 17.25 | 17.41 || St. Paul, Minn.: 
Chestnut.................| 17.30 | 17.20 | 17.41 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous— BOD recicccncocnesntsnnl 10500 | Si.a0 1 17.8 
Prepared sizes— ot AES 17.30 | 17.25 | 17.45 
High volatile.__._....___| 10.26 | 9.91! 9.92 Bituminous— 
. low je............| 13.14 | 12,48 | 13.34 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: igh volatile......._| 10.08 | 9.67] 9.62 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 8.83 | 8.31 | 8.19 Low volatile._.___._____| 13.15 | 12,52 | 12. 61 
Newark, N, J.: Salt Lake City, Utah.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, pre sizes.| 8.36 7.60/ 7.58 
Stove.... 13.46 | 12.81 | 13.06 || San Francisco, Calif.: 
Chestnut.__............._| 12,96 | 12.81 | 13.06 New Mexico anthracite— 
New Haven, Conn.: Cerillos egg........._--._-| 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
tOv@........-----....---| 14.40 | 14.15 | 14.15 Egg-- 24.50 | 24.50 | 24.50 
Chestnut_..............._} 14.40 | 14.15 | 14.15 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.75 | 15.75 | 16.00 
New Ortenma, La.: ie t aah ayreanee. Ga.: Ta Seale PR 
minous, prepared sizes.| 9.11 ituminous, prepared sizes _| * 9. * 
New York, NY: Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. .........<-----....| 13.21 | 12.96 | 13.17 Stove....................| 9.75; 9.50] 9.70 
_ Chestnut.....-......-..-.| 12.71 | 12.96 | 13.17 Chestnut.........-----... 9.38 | 9.48] 9.68 
Norfolk, Va.: Seattle, Wash.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.57 | 10.68 | 9.59 
Stove...........__.____.| 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 || Springfield, Mi.: 
LL a .-| 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.37) 4.34] 4.34 
Bituminous— Washington, D, C.: 
Prepared sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
High volatile.........| 6.75 | 6.50/| 6.50 Stove... 114.98 | 12.92 | 13.12 
Low volatile...........| 7.00] 7.00] 7.75 Chestnut___..._----______/114. 48 | 12.92 | 13.12 
Run of mine— Bituminous— 
Ww volatile...........| 650/| 6.63) 6.50 Prepared sizes— 
Omaha, Nebr,: High volatile..........|1821 | 7.36] 7.36 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.38 | 9.11 | 9.11 Low. volatile.........../'10.68 | 9.25 | 9.25 
Peoria, Ill.: Run of mine— 
ie ainea, prepared Sizes.| 6.29) 6.23| 6.13 Mixed............--.|17.78 | 7.04] 7.10 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove.........__________| 13.00 | 12.25 | 12. 25 |) 
CRO itieceencencae 12. 50 | 12,25 | 12.25 || | 


























Pn rt ~ tap of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal fs 


vered in 


’ All coalsold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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The following table shows for the United States both average anq 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1929, and for each month from January, 1930 to June, 1931. Ap 
average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages {op 
January and July of that year. The average price for each month 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
relative price. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATBZEs: 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1931 


















































| Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash— Bituminous 
| 
Year and month | Stove | Chestnut 
7 —| Average Relative 
Average | Relative | Average | Relative price Price 
price | price | price | price 
1913: Average for year-...-.-...- $7. 73 100. 0 $7.91 | 100. 0 $5. 43 100.0 
SE nmamedcconceseus 7. 99 103. 4 8.15.| 103. 0 5. 48 100,8 
pe a A SSE 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 | 97.0 5. 39 99.9 
ae 7. 80 100. 9 8. 00 101. 0 5. 97 109.9 
ROT ane 7. 60 98. 3 7.78 98. 3 5. 46 100.6 
pe ee ee 7. 83 101. 4 7. 99 | 101. 0 5. 71 105.2 
a I Er 7. 54 97.6 7. 73 97.7 5. 44 100.1 
LS KAAS E OS TES 7.93 102. 7 8.13 102. 7 5. 69 104.8 
SIT. slid neneshidicnanigaipaadis aster 8.12 105, 2 8. 28 104. 6 5. 52 101.6 
1917: January _................ 9. 29 120. 2 9. 40 118.8 6. 96 128.1 
| the RA Aaa LD 9. 08 117. 5 9. 16 115.7 7.21 132.7 
1918: January-..........------. 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 126. 7 7. 68 141.3 
TE Se Mil ewcdkaamewaue 9. 96 128. 9 10. 07 127.3 7. 92 145,8 
i tits. 11. 51 149. 0 11. 61 146.7 7.90 145.3 
i SEES. 12. 14 157.2 12.17 153. 8 8.10 149.1 
en 12. 59 162. 9 12.77 | 161.3 8.81 162.1 
SS LE 14. 28 184. 9 14, 33 | 181.1 10. 55 194] 
ait EEE: 15. 99 207. 0 16. 13 8 11. 82 | 217.6 
ke ER ae aR: 14. 90 192. 8 14. 95 188. 9 10. 47 | 192.7 
8 Ne eS RR 14. 98 193. 9 15. 02 189. 8 9.89 | 182.0 
(EN a CRISES 14. 87 192. 4 14. 92 188. 5 9. 49 174.8 
1923: January --......-.----... 15. 43 199.7 15. 46 195. 3 11. 18 205.7 
AEE... 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 190. 1 10. 04 184.7 
1994: January. ................ 15.77 204. 1 15. 76 199. 1 9. 75 179.5 
a, RE IDNR: 15. 24 197.2 15. 10 190.7 8. 94 164.5 
1925: January ................. 15. 45 200. 0 15. 37 194. 2 9. 24 170.0 
pet a ell ISTE 15. 14 196. 0 14. 93 188. 6 8. 61 158.5 
ees (4) (') i (1) 9. 74 179.8 
i a eS eS 15. 43 199. 7 15.19 191.9 8. 70 160.1 
1097: January................. 15. 66 202. 7 15. 42 194. 8 9. 96 183.3 
Dl Aaah tn Ri cnstibimne 15.15 196. 1 14. 81 187. 1 8. 91 163.9 
1928: January _..--...--------- 15. 44 199. 8 15. 08 190. 6 9. 30 17.1 
tnd cadeunedanas 14. 91 192. 9 14. 63 184. 9 8. 69 150.9 
1929: January _.......-.--.---- 15. 38 199. 1 15. 06 190. 3 9. 09 167.2 
22 AEE 14. 94 193.4 | 14, 184.8 8. 62 158.6 
1930: January _.........------- 15. 33 198. 4 | 15. 00 189. 5 9.11 167.6 
nTelos 15. 33 198. 4 15. 00 189. 6 9. 04 166.4 
I ln i 15. 33 198. 4 15. 00 189. 6 9. 02 166.0 
April MS Dee dP > rhe 15. 32 198. 3 14. 99 189. 4 8. 84 162.7 
ee arenas 14. 65 189. 6 14. 33 181. 0 8. 53 157.0 
RE 14. 62 139. 3 14. 32 180. 9 8. 54 157.2 
a Ait MCE 14. 84 192. 1 14. 53 183. 6 8. 65 150.1 
ee a ECS 14. 88 192. 6 14. 57 184. 1 8.70 160.1 
September......-...----- 15. 08 195. 2 14. 80 187. 0 8.79 161.1 
PRS, 15.13 195.8 14. 87 187. 9 8. 88 163.3 
November-_............-. 15. 14 196. 0 14. 90 188. 2 8. 94 164.6 
DS i ctsoncndbie ce 15.13 195. 9 14. 89 188. 1 8. 94 164.4 
1931: January _.......---.-.--- 15. 12 195. 8 14. 88 188. 1 8.87 163.2 
February......-...------ 15. 09 195. 3 14. 85 187. 6 8.83 1625 
a  AANES SRNR ERG 15. 09 195. 4 14. 85 187.7 8. 71 160.3 
| iE SIE Sa 14. 45 187. 0 14, 39 181.8 8. 46 155.8 
RR 14. 22 184. 0 14. 19 179. 4 8. 04 148.0 
So cutusetin 14. 23 185. 5 14. 31 180.8 8.00 | 147.3 
| sual 
1 Insufficient data 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


HE net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in 
each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In Table 1 the 
verage family consumption of manufactured gas is assumed to be 
000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a service charge or a 
iding scale is in operation, families using less than 3,000 cubic feet 
or month pay a somewhat higher rate than here shown, while those 
pnsuming more than this amount pay a lower rate. The figures here 
.s Meven are believed to represent quite closely the actual monthly cost 
gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average wage-earner’s family. 
= BBrices for natural gas and for manufactured and natural mixed gas 
eshown in Table 2 for those cities where it is in general use. These 
~ HBrices are based on an estimated average family consumption of 5,000 
bic feet per month. 










ste 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 
AMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 
PRIL, 1913, TO JUNE, 1931, BY CITIES 



























































1.0 Apr. | June | June | June | June | June | June | Dec. | June} Dec. | June 
18 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
9 1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 | 1931 
9 a |———— - 
1.6 $1. 00 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.43 | $1.43 |_------|----- | 
2 90; .85| .85| .85/ .85] .85| .85| .85/| $0.85 | $0.85] $0.85 
11 1.00; .80/} .80} .80} .80] .80| .80| .80| .80/ .80 . 80 
8 81} 1.20] 1.18] 1.18! 1.18] 1.18! 1.18] 1.16] 1.16! 1.16 1.16 
6 1.49} 2.10) 2.10} 2.10) 2.10} 2.10, 2.10} 2.10} 2.10} 210] 2.10 
1 | | 
L7 1.10| 1.55] 1.55] 1.55 | 1.55] 1.55} 1.55] 1.55] 1.55| 1.55 1.45 
.3 -80| 102} LO2] 102) 102] .98/ .98|} .98| .98| 1.98] 1.98 
8 .80| 1.25] 1.25] 1.25] 1.25] 1.25! 1.25] 1.25] 125] 1.25 1. 25 
3 .85| .95| .95 lege ae Selene ried, ates Peas Cons na 
t 75 82 . 82 79 . 79 .79 | 79 79 79 79 79 
1 80} 1.15] 1.15] 1.15) 1.15] 1.15] 1.15] 1.14] 1.14] 1.14 1.14 
6 1.00} 1.09] 1.06 |...-.-- ae eae ae Beet Serer Seer Pee 
¥ .60; 1.15] 1.10] 1.05! 1.05 95| .95; .95 95 95 95 
0 1.20; 1.97] 1.97] 1.97| 1.92] 1.92! 1.92] 1.92] 1.92| 1.92 1. 92 
6 1.10) 1.38/ 1.38] 1.38| 1.38] 1.34 | 1.34| 1.34] 1.34] 1.34 1. 34 
7 “Te TS TBS LRT at | ee Reeeee Pee ee ees 
5 .75 82; .82] .82 82 82) .82 82/ .82| .82 82 
5 .85} 1.01 .95| .97 96) .94| .89/ .80] 1.05; .96 96 
0 1.10; 1.80] 1.80] 1.80] 1.76!| 1.76] 1.76] 1.76| 1.76 |_..-.-.|...._.. 
1.00} 1.20} 1.20] 1.20) 120}; 1.20/ 1.20 | 1.21} 1.21| 1.21 1. 21 
, | | 
1 .90} 1.18] 1.13] 1.13] 113] 1.13) 1.13 | 113] 1.13] 1.13 1.13 
3 1.10) 1.30) 1.30] 1.30) 1.30) 1.30).......|.......)--.-..-|--.-.2-)---.--- 
4 84) 1.23! 1.23] 1.23] 1.24! 1.25] 1.25| 1.24] 1.24] 1.24 1. 24 
1 1.00} 1.40) 1.40] 1.33] 1.33] 1.33] 1.33] 1.32] 1.32] 1.32 1. 32 
: 1.15} 1.18) 1.03/ 1.08| 1.08) 1.00 05| .95/| .95 . 88 . 88 
6 .90| 1.20; 1.20!] 1.20! 1.20} 1.20! 1.20) 1.20/; 1.20] 1.20 1. 20 
ft 1.00; 1.00) 1.00] 1.00} 1.00] 1.00] 1.00; 1.00} 1.00! 1.00 95 
6 Gietland, Me_________- 110} 1.55| 1.55] 1.50] 1.42] 1.42] 1.42/] 1.42] 1.42] 1.42 1. 42 
4 Gittland, Oreg...__._. 95} 1.16) 1.16] 1.19] 1.17] 1.17] 1.17} 1.17] 1.17] 1.17 1.17 
0 Hi@pvidence.__. 85 | 1.22] 1.17] 1.17] 113] 1.13] 1.13| 1.13] 113] 1.13 1,13 
ff | 
0 Hihmond...._...____. .90/ 1.30! 1.30] 1.29] 1.29! 1.20] 1.29; 1.29! 1.29] 1.29! 1.29 
.) Biehester... 2. .95| 1.00) 1.00} 1.00! 1.00] 1.00] 1.00) 1.00/ 1.00! 1.00 1. 00 
1 BB Louis... .80; 1.00!) 1.00] 1.00! 1.00] 1.00] Lil! Lit} Lu}| Lil 1.11 
i. 86 ee 95 .85| .85 90| .90 90; .90; .90| .90] .90 . 90 
3 Bie Lake City...____. cee 27 fet fhe FR LS Fee Cee Bee. ee 
6 Bim Francisco. .....__. -75| 1.00! 1.05 95 . 95 . 94 . 90 yy CERO RE eee 
4 Miannah._.....- | 1.45/ 1.45] 1.45] 145] 1.45] 1.45] 1.45] 1.45] 1.45 1. 45 
5, aoe 9 | 1.50/ 1.50] 1.50] 1.40] 1.40] 1.40] 1.40] 1.40] 140] 1.40 
5 Be. 1.00} 1.45! 1.45] 1.45| 1.45] 1.45] 1.45) 1.45] 143] 1.43 1. 43 
3 Bienetield, TM... 1.00/; 1.35] 1.35] 1.25] 1.25] 1.25] 1.25/] 1.25! 1.25] 1.25] 21.25 
8 shington, D. C_____ .93| 1.00) 1.00} 1.00] 100] 1.00] 100) 1.00} 100] .95 95 
! _ “¢ sam haat Wghedl Tiebedt baked ieee oa lag att 1.77| 1.77| 1.77) 1.77| 1.77 























Price is based on 15.9 therms, which is the equivalent of 3,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 
British thermal units. 
“ice is based on 17 therms which is the equivalent of 3,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 565 
ish thermal units, 
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TABLE 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC. FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY INSU 
hy Oe FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, 10 JUN 
1931, NR 









































Natural gas 
| 
| Apr. | June | June | June | June | June | June | Dec. | June | Dee, | 
City | 1 | 15 | 16, 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 5, | 15, | 
| 1913 | 1y24 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 | 1930 | 1939 
| 
} | | 
I A opel A Sn abe ate RM OT ces Meek Mbt a cond Sy.gh eh $1.17 09 
| _ RESPEC 4 | eS eee Were Fo TSE rs ee Se ae Ju] 
Cincinnati_............ 30 | $0.50 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75) .75 |) 275 
Cleveland. .._........- | .80} .85/ .55)} .60] . 60; .60/ .60) .60| 4 
Columbus. -............ 30 45 . 55 -55|' .48 48 . 48 - 48 -48 | .48 
So NNR | i453] 168| :74] 274] 279] 279] 279] S79] 279] [7 
PE iiidebdcrcddieess Mitébodihbhbined 61s alga ibneb eb bho aboos dicen . 99 . 99 - 99 | 9 
I incitisietiicietesihictes-detn en 5 ES Se 75 . 75 | 75) .75 75 75 75 
Kansas City_.........- | .27| .96 9 | .95| .95] .95| .96| .95 95 ) 
Little Rock............ | .40] .65| .65| .65] .65| .65| .65] .65 65 ' 
 SEARAMERAL te SOngl BAL Ee Bote 91 91; .84| .84 84 84 
| A Hee | .45| .45) 145] 145] 145] 145] 45] 245 
LIE CR TT Se I a Se) eeTaeee 97 95 95 | 
Mobile SS2ESSOSCOqcocceewoacecelmoccoce|ecocassels cscceel eco ceoslocséoescolesececeo ——— 1. 24 
New Orleans.......... EE, Ee ee —— a | .95 - 95 95 | .95 
Pittsburgh............. -2| .53/ O6;/ .60} .60) .60/ .60] .6€0/ .60| .6 
po”. RES ES Saas ES ES Le Fe ES . 99 . 99 9 
a Se a eee aS ee ra Se Se sae, 
J u | u i } 
Manufactured and natural gas mixed 
EES ee $0.60 | $0.60 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 
Los Angeles. .......... loogeene 68 | .68 SS a lneeeons locdatwdinccossalcccesc-|-.- 
| 













From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices hay 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown i 
Table 3 for specified months of each year from 1913 to 1930. The 
prices are based on an estimated average family consumption 
3,000 cubic feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price in ead 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in June, 1931, showed an increag 
of 24.2 per cent since April, 1913. From December, 1930, to Jum 
1931, there was no change in the average price of gas. 
TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MAN 


FACTURED GAS IN UNITED STATES, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3 
CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1931 




















| | 
Average | Relative | Average  Relstin 
Date net price| price | Date net price, price 

ee ARIE Raerr sles | $095}  100.0]| Dec. 15, 1923.........--------- $1. 25 
ci dtibincnctiicdeswn 94 RRB A eee 1, 24 
-' & © Sige -93 97.9 || June 15, 1924..............-.... 1, 24 
a 92 96.8 || Sept. 15, 1924....-.-------.-.-. 1. 24 
EE « eiheccnnmbectond 91 DE. 1h BeeOs Bip BENE koe nceedcabccaccce 1, 24 
/ SESE . 95 Bs Oh Sy Bs tawkuedcccasdons 1. 23 
ES TR AE LE 1.04 | 100. 5 || Dec. 15, 1926. ................-. 1. 23 

Rama 1.09| 114.7] June15, 1926.................- 1 23 

° eRe eee 1. 32 APC Ss Ee 1,2 

Eee 1.31 Bes © Th UNG Bis BEET « bie cdéccccsbacecess 1, 22 

le ics icsuiiosteb iidesleeaaacditiniee 1. 30 2 et SO RE. ccckisdwhatbacwees 1, 22 
Mar. SR ar 1.29 RES ae 1, 21 
@ aes 1, 27 Pe ll 2a 1, 22 
EL, cocina nedindmaid 1. 26 132.6 || June 15, 1929___........-.--..-- 1, 22 
Sy Mn ccdednassteetinnd 1, 25 REG “S — Baas 1, 21 
9 1, 25 Bete th SE «. ncwdcovnpnondens 1, 21 
i NE ES 1. 24 130. 5 5 SEES 1,18 
fs re eee 1,24 130. 5 |; June 15, 1931. ..............-..- 1,18 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


Explanation of Prices 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
nonths in 1929, 1930, and 1931. For the cities having more than 
ne tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the schedule 
nder which most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
ilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
ayable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 

ording to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
he individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
he customer’s “demand.” 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
Jectricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
etermined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
omer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
educed to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
f the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power, 
4 per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
ther appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
apacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than 1 
orsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
ected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 
y In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
y meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
esidences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
ther outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been esti- 
pated as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating 
a rr small power up to a rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are 
ot included. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD Ugpz 


SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1929, 1930, AND 1931, FOR 51 CITIES 








City 


Measure of consumption, per month 


June, 
1929 


De- 
cem- 
ber, 

1929 


June, 
1930 





Cleveland: 
Company A.... 


Company B.-.. 


Manchester. ....... 





EE ss a ores sae es 

First 50 kilowatt-hours_.............-..-.. 

Next 150 kilowatt-hours.................-. 

First 20 hours’ use of demand !_____...____ 

Next kilowatt-hours equal to 8 times the 
consumption at the primary rate— 
minimum 200 kilowatt-hours. 

First 100 kilowatt-hours..........-.....--- 

First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet 
of floor area. 

Next 70 kilowatt-hours_..................- 


Next 25 Kilowatt-hours.................... 
First 100 kilowatt-hours_................-- 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per room_........-- 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room-.......---- 


Service charge per room.-._...........--.- 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- 
mum, 4 rooms. 


First 40 kilowatt-hours_................... 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours_................-- 
SS OOP AER es 
First 600 kilowatt-hours................... 


First 15 kilowatt-hours_..................- 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours...................- 
Et dhicngtninudeltidicianitipbwaiianase:. 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 
minimum, 3 rooms. 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours__................-. 
line nein danmnpenia 
First 25 kilowatt-hours_.................-- 
Next 75 kilowatt-hours. ._.............---- 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- 
mum, 4 rooms. 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours__...............-. 
First 50 kilowatt-hours_................... 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_..................- 
First 500 kilowatt-hours..............-..-- 
First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; 
rainimum, 3 rooms. 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per active room--__- 
ID cnn shitinnian i tai cen cebthineiimisaiimetansteee 
First 4 rooms or less. (Rooms in excess of 
4, 10 cents each additional.) 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room-.-........-- 
Next 6 kilowatt-hours per room.-........-- 
First 35 kilowatt-hours_-.................-- 
Next 140 kilowatt-hours__.........-.....-- 
First 30 kilowatt-hours--._..........-....-- 
First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 
rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 
kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt- 
hours; 7 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 
rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 
Next step: Number of kilowatt-hours 
equal to the first step. 
—_ 6 kilowatt-hours per room. -.........- 


6 active rooms and the first 7 kilowatt- 
hours for each active room in addition 
to the first 6. 
Next kilowatt-hours up to a total of 150__- 
Re i SA SRR 2 Sh SI 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 
minimum, 2 rooms. 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room. -.. 


For footnotes see end of table, 
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J ET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
- SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1929, 1930, AND 1931, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 












| 

De- | De- . 
City Measure of consumption, per month = tox —_ | tae i931” 
1929 1930 


Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
ae. pomcenaiel Service charge for house of 3 rooms—con- 80. 0 80.0 80. 0 80. 0 80. 0 
sumption of 5 kilowatt-hours included, | 
10 cents extra for each additional room; 
not more than 10 rooms counted. 
Next 45 kilowatt-hours._...............--. 
fewark .....------- First 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours 





peso en 


Tow Haven..-..---- 0S TEENA Ay 
i ew Orleans..-.---- i icimnetednnnteneahwnnecditl 
First 20 kilowatt-hours 
H Next 30 kilowatt-hours 
i ew York: a , 
H Company A_.._| First 1,000 kilowatt-hours 

Conmpenyy Tio) ee CUR a ccnecc ncn ncecwogsnngectubbane 

Company C....| First 60 hours’ use of demand ! 
RAO O™ First 100 kilowatt-hours__...............-- 
PRLS First 10 kilowatt-hours per room 
Next 160 kilowatt-hours._................- 
OS First 4 kilowatt-hours per active room 
Next 4 kilowatt-hours per active room___-- 
dg USakeecdibeghereddtawebetceteen 


BR en go goon 


comcoooo Sc ocooocoaaono SroOoMooo 


to 


NOS Dr 


cComoooo Sc coocoanronoe Mrowuceo 





1 Reng 


aoRaweon 
coacoco oOo cqoooacoto oOreococeo 


tb 
NOT 
ooumoceo oO ocoooconaonoe Coroanocoo 


comoceo coc cscoocooamanono wmromooce 


CHS MPNOoN 


2 ne pee Gm pe ee 





t 

i hilade) phia: 

tl Company A....| Minimum charge including use of first 10 

kilowatt-hours. 
Next 38 kilowatt-hours 
| First 20 kilowatt-hours__.............-.--- 

Next 30 kilowatt-hours. .................-. 

(ittsburgh__._.___- First 10 kilowatt-hours_.................-- 

Next 20 kilowatt-hours 

Next 30 kilowatt-hours.............-.-..-- 

l rtland, Me._..--- First 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 

18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 kilowatt- 

{ hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 7 

i rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 
kilowatt-hours. 

Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
42 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 49 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 
kilowatt-hours. 


& 
POON COD BC WHO W MONON 


& 
PPMNDWDDMOD C2 WPMOKXMSONOGN NSO 


~] 


PPE HP GOoH gr WH 
~I 


PMWM HOH Cl WMOWANNON 


~ 
ee 


Company B--.- 


DRM W DOD BD WROwWEgMrCGr 


ortland, Oreg.: 
Company A____| First 30 kilowatt-hours_..................- 16.7) 187.6) 187.6 
Next 40 kilowatt-hours___..........--...-.- 16 6, 


Excess a 
Company B____| First 30 kilowatt-hours 18 7, § 


ovidence__......- TE ET a aR ee 50. 





ao 
So 
ac 
a] 


6. 
ehmond.... esas First 100 kilowatt-hours___........-.._____ 8. f 


i, ae Service charge including first 12 kilowatt- 58, 


ours. 
Next 48 kilowatt-hours 


Onn owmoawon 
Caanomounmoc 
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= 
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o 
MWDOOoOrworwa 
Sa28 
SNPS MH wormwn 


oun 
o 
_ 


on 


. Louis: 

Company A____| First 9 kilowatt-hours per active room____- 6.7 6.7 

a. eT ee ee er ee 2.4 2.4 

| 4 Company B____| First 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; 6.7 6.7 

, 5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 7 or 8 
— 36 kilowatt-hours. 

x 


Ie 
PVD 
Te) 
AN a 
~“I12+] 


cess 2.4 
S Peet First 3 kilowatt-hours per room, minimum 8.6 


7 

| SE IRE Salas kre hae shake Sarees 2. 

t Lake City_...- Service charge—consumption of 11 kilo- 90. 
7 


Brow gow 
ooo oor a> 


watt-hours included. 
: : | ES 9 SES SE ee ‘ 
m Franciseo__..__ a ee 40. 
First 30 kilowatt-hours for residence of 6 | 5 
rooms. 5 kilowatt-hours added for each | 
additional room. 

Next 140 kilowatt-hours___........-...---- 3.5 3. 
| | vannah.......... i RE aE FR 100. 
| First 50 kilowatt-hours._............----.- 20 g. 

] | d 





| 2 rooms. 

Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room 
| 

| 





aSa Syn gw 
esoo.CUOlUwOrS a. 
pS Spr ow 
aoe oor fone 


»3xn 
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-_ 
nS a3 
ocoocom 























ror footnotes see end of table. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD Usp IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1929, 1930, AND 1931, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued Hi 








=——se 
— 











, De- ; | De- 
: ; une, | cem- une, | cem- jy 
City Measure of consumption, per month 1929 ber, 1930 ber. 193" 
1929 | 30 
Seattle: Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cen 
Company A____ First 40 kilowatt-hours__............_- cee. 5. 5 | 5.5 5. 5 | 5.5 Re 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours__.............___- 2.0 | 2.0 2.0 | 2.0 9 4 
Company B-_.__. First 40 kilowatt-hours___................- 5.5) 65 §.5| 5.8 5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours..............._.-- 2.0; 20 2.0| 20, 9 
Springfield, Ill.: | | . 
Company A.___| First 30 kilowatt-hours__..............___. 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 | 6.0 60 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours__.................. 3.0; 3.0 3.0) 3.0 9 
Company B... | First 30 kilowatt hours___.............-... 6.0 | 6.0 6.0; 6.0 I 
| Next 70 kilowatt-hours._............_.-_-- 3.0 3.0 3.0 | 3.0 2 | 
bl eee eee §.2 5.2 4.7 | 4.7 49 
Honolulu, Hawaii... First 100 kilowatt-hours..........-...____- 8.0 8.0 8.0 | meh. 


1 For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

2 Next kilowatt-hours up to 800. 

3 First 50 kilowatt-hours. 

4 First 80 kilowatt-hours 

5 All current. 

: ha 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

xcess. 

8 First 200 kilowatt hours. 

® First 50 kilowatt-hours. 

19] to 149 kilowatt-hours. 

il Next kilowatt-hours up to a total of 300. 

12 Next kilowatt-hours up to a total of 200. 

13 First 12 kilowatt-hours. 

14 Next 36 kilowatt-hours. 

15 First 9 kilowatt-hours. 

16 Next kilowatt-hours in excess of the first 9 kilowatt-hours untill 100 use of demand has been reached. 
For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

17 Next 50 kilowatt-hours. 

18 First 13 kilowatt-hours. 

19 Next kilowatt-hours: For an installation of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will apply. For each 
30 watts of installation in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilowatt-hour will apply. 

20 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

21 First 150 kilowatt-hours. 

22 First 250 kilowatt-hours. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1931 


HE index number of wholesale prices computed by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor 
shows a decline for June. This index number, which includes 55) 
commodities or price quotations weighted according to the impor 
tance of each article and based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, declined 
from 71.3 in May to 70.0 in June, a decrease of slightly more than 
1% per cent. The purchasing power of the 1926 dollar in June was 
_$1.429. 

Farm products as a group averaged 2% per cent below May prices, 
due to decreases for oats, rye, wheat, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and 
lambs, poultry, cotton, hay, domestic wool, and oranges. Cor, 
onions, fresh milk at Chicago, fresh apples, and lemons, on the other 
hand, were higher than in the month before. 

Among foods price decreases were reported for butter, fresh and 
cured meats, canned salmon, bananas, oleomargarine, and edible 
tallow, resulting in a net decrease of about one-half of 1 per cent 
for the group. Cheese, dressed poultry, coffee, sugar, rye flour, com 
meal, and lard averaged higher than in May. 

Advances in hides and skins more than offset slight declines 1 
leather and boots and shoes, netting an upward trend for the group 
as a whole. No change was reported for other leather products. 
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In the group of textile products further decreases are shown for 
cotton goods, silk and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and other 
textiles, causing the group to decline nearly 1% per cent within the 
nth. 

." decided decrease in petroleum products forced the fuel and 
lighting group down 4% per cent from May to June. Anthracite 
coal advanced slightly, while bituminous coal and coke showed 
further recessions. . ae 

Among metals there were slight declines in certain iron and steel 
products and agricultural implements, with larger decreases for non- 
ferrous metals. Automobiles and other metal products remained at 
the May level. 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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Lumber, brick, cement, paint materials, and other building ma- 
terials continued to move na in June. No change was re- 
ported for structural steel. The group as a whole showed a decrease 
of a little more than 1 per cent. 

With further price recessions during June for chemicals, fertilizer 
materials, and mixed fertilizers, the chemicals and drugs group 
showed a decrease of 1% per cent. Both furniture and furnishings in 
the group of house-furnishing goods continued to declinein the month. 

In the group of miscellaneous commodities, prices of cattle feed 
fell markedly, while paper and pulp, crude rubber, and other miscel- 
laneous items declined slightly. No change was reported for auto- 
mobile tires. 
Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in May, as did also 
mimanufactured articles and finished products. 
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In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including || 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities othe 
than farm products and foods, the June prices averaged lower thay 
those for the month before. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF coy. 
MODITIES [1926= 100.0] * 








1 j — 


Pur hasing 
Groups and subgroups | June, 1930 | May, 1931 | June, 1931 | owes 


he dollar 

| June » 193] 

| 

} | 


| 
| 














I acc -siidiajiasinniipinsiiig sleattniinaaicinxopmasitill 86. 8 | 71.3 70. 0 | $1, 4% 
ee ee a 88.9 67.1 65. 4 | 1.5% 
(BRS he NII SEO ci. i TREE 78.7 59. 6 56. 0 | 1 78 
EE Se oe 88.5 64,1 61.3 | 1. 616 
ee eee 92.7 71.5 70. 8 1.419 
ee ati aeiritalinannsinngnttindancinpunttiimiuiedund 90. 5 72.9 72. 4 | 38 
SeGOSE, GRONE, GG THEE... . .ccccncose-decepapeneces 90. 4 78. 4 79.1 | #4 
ed aheeetencét TELE ROOM 8 8 BOK! 99.9 74.4 71.3 | 4 
Other foods -.______- la aera a ae al a ca 85. 1 69. 7 70. 1 | 49; 
Eijdes and eather pro@ucts......s=...-2=.. .-..<...-..-.. 102. 4 87.3 7.8 | 139 
CN OEE SR ae Tas 99.0 62. 6 65. 5 | 1. 597 
RES i ae Sn nae 102. 9 88. 1 7.8 1. 139 
pS REESE IC REL PE Ee eee 103. 0 94.8 94.7 1. Oss 
OS SS eee eee 105. 1 101.3 101.3 987 
- 0 S e e e e e 82. 2 66. 3 65. 4 1, 5% 
Nn CI a neem EES RE «By 89, 3 73.9 72. 6 l. 
OIE TOLL IEE ER RRL 64. 3 44,0 43.8 2, 283 
Woolen and worsted goods.__...__._.---.---_...__- 88. 6 76.4 75.9 1. 318 
Co RE a ER AE 69. 0 55.9 53. 1 883 
Fuel and lighting materials__..................-......- | 76. 4 60. 9 58. 1 71 
5 re A Ot AGS | 85. 8 87. 6 88. 8 rs 
ne + Aa aR RS te Rclalen aay EI | 88. 2 83.9 83. 2 1, 2 
NER EIR oe Fee ap cra ea SOA ee Ie ee 84. 0 83. 7 81.5 1.27 
(lg ariptes oy scene emily lain aman ati 99.7 99. 0 (1) 
EE EE CLEATS 63. 6 35. 9 7 
Metals and metal products.__..._.._.._......-__. ee 95. 4 87.8 87.4 4 
ten Sn. eeaemmadbine 91.7 87.2 86. 9 
EE Se eae ee eee 78. 1 60. 6 58.9 
Agricfltural implements-.--.............---------.-- 95. 0 94.7 94. 6 
I Ls cetrmmaniale 105. 5 98.6 98. 6 { 
ES SE 98. 4 94.4 a4. 4 
EEE ES ae Ae ee ee ee ae eS | 90. 0 78. 4 77.5 1, 
| EE AR AT i Se aT FINES 85. 3 68. 4 7.8 M5 
te er ne ee ee 83. 0 80. 8 80.8 | 28 
a } 91,7 79.7 77.7 | 1. 87 
ESE i A aE a eRe LENS e SE AN ES | 86. 8 84.3 84. 3 1. 1% 
SE RY SS eres Bes Se ee: 88.7 70. 5 70. 1 1,427 
OS EEE EE 99. 6 93. 2 91.7 1, 001 
ASE SER ET LETS 88. 9 79. 1 7.9 1, 2M 
UU ote eS |  eetibdcinoubosabbned 93. 8 81.9 80. 2 | 1, 247 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals .............. -....-.... 67.9 62. 8 62.1 | 1, 610 
Po el ST ES en 85.3 80. 5 79.8 | 8 
pe ESSE, SEC Se Pee ee 94.1 82.8 82. 4 1, 214 
fp EE LRT SAE 06. 2 89. 2 88. 6 | 1,12 
NS SEE Eee SE ees 96, 5 93. 5 92. 8 | 1, O78 
| PB SES BRI PRE REE 8 SE MEE 95.9 85. 5 85. 0 | 1, 175 
BETES ERED, SMAI et NSN re od 74.5 62. 8 61.8 1, 618 
RES oS ES TRE ES eee I 102. 0 67.9 61.1 | 037 
OE EG Te a eae 85. 2 81.3 80. 3 | 1s 
| EE BCR Si PASS SE 2 ES FERAL 25. 9 13.7 13. 3 | 7, 51 
BO EE ee ar eee ae 52. 2 45.7 45.7 | 2. 188 
Cainer meaeeeeeeeta... . cee | 103. 3 84.9 84. 0 1, 10 
EOS EE AE TE Re ae pe 84.8 66. 5 64.7 if 
Semimanufactured articles. .-.................----.....- 82.0 68.9 68. 5 lo 
ee en ins amaiaiaine 88.9 75.1 74. 0 it 
Nonagricultural commodities --_......._..-..-----.--.--| 86. 3 72.6 71.4 Hl 
All commodities, less farm products and foods...._..._. 85. 7 73.2 71.9 Mt 
} = 








1 Data not yet available. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


The index number for cost of living for June, 1931, is 150.3, as com- 
puted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and shows a decline of 6.5 per cent as compared with 
December, 1930. ‘This index number includes prices obtained from 
51 cities on food and from 32 cities on various articles of clothing, 
rents, fuel and light, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous items, 
weighted according to their importance in the family budget, and is 
based on prices in 1913 as 100. 

For 19 of these cities the base period of the index is December, 
1914, and for 13 citiesit is December, 1917. To determine the change 
in cost of living between the average of 1913 and December, 1914, 
retail food prices, wholesale prices of other articles, and certain other 
data were compiled by the bureau. 

Changes in the total cost of living in the United States for all 
periods for which data were gathered are shown by the index num- 
bers in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1931 























Index Index Index 
Date num- Date num- Date num- 
ber ber ber 
Average, 1918__...._____ | 100.0 || March, 1922............| 166.9 || December, 1925___....- | 177.9 
December, 1914._...___-- & 3%  * #32 ees 106.4 || dame, 1996...-.......... 174.8 
December, 1915......._-- 105.1 || September, 1922.._.-_-- 166.3 || December, 1926---..--- 175. 6 
December, 1916.........- 118.3 || December, 1922______-_- 169. 5 || Jume, 1927...-.........-. 173. 4 
December, 1917........_- 142.4 || March, 1923..........-- 168.8 || December, 1927_....... | 172.0 
December, 1918_. ........ 174. 4 || June, 1923............- 169.7 || June, 1928_.........__-- 170. 0 
June, 1919.-............ 177.3 || September, 1923...___. 172.1 || December, 1928.._..__. 171.3 
December, 1919... ______ 199.3 || December, 1923__.--.-.- | ’ oe SY Ere 170. 2 
oe ES 216.5 || March, 1924........_..- 170.4 || December, 1929--._.... | 171.4 
December, 1920._......_- 200.4 || June, 1924......_..____- 169.1 || June, 1930_...........-.| 166. 6 
A, 180.4 || September, 1924.______- 170. 6 | December, 1930.........| 160.7 
september, 1921..........| 177.3 || December, 1924.........| 172.5 || June, 1931........-...-- 150. 3 
December, 1921........__ 174.8 || June, 1926........-..... 





173. 5 |) 


Table 2 shows the index numbers which represent changes in six 





groups of items entering into the cost of living in the United States 
from 1913 to June, 1931. 

Since 1913 prices in the food group have increased 18.3 per cent; 
clothing, 46 per cent; rents, 42 per cent; fuel and light, 65.4 per cent; 
house-furnishing goods, 77 per cent; and miscellaneous items, 106.6 
per cent. 
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The peak of prices occurred in June, 1920, and between this period 
and June, 1931, clothing shows the largest decrease, 49.2 per cent: 
food comes next, showing a reduction of 46.0 per cent; house-furnish, 
ing goods showed a decline of 39.5 per cent and fuel and light showed 
a recession of 3.8 per cent. Rents and miscellaneous items increased 
during this period 5.3 and 2.6 per cent, respectively. 

In the period between June, 1930 and June, 1931, the decrease jp 
the cost-of-living groups averaged 20 per cent for food; 9.6 per cent 
for house-furnishing goods; 8.1 per cent for clothing; 5.1 per cent for 
rent; 4.3 per cent for fuel and light; and 0.9 per cent for miscellaneous 
items. 

During the 6-month period ending June, 1931, prices declined 
13.8 per cent in the food group; 6 per cent in the house-furnishings 
group; 5.5 per cent in fuel and light group; 4.6 per cent in the clothing 
group; 3.1 per cent in the rent group; and 0.7 in the miscellaneous 


group. 


TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF GROUPS OF I1 
ENTERING INTO COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, | 


EMS 
13] 





Index numbers 























Date | House- 

| gp Cloth- Fuel and! furnish- | Miscel- All 

| Food ing Rent light ing laneous | items 

| goods | 

| 
Average, 1913... .................| 100.8 100.0 100.0 100,60 100.0 100, 0 100, 

ne ee og en Seen 105. 0 101. 0 (1) 101. 0 104.0, 103.0 103.0 
Sea 105. 0 104. 7 101.5 101.0 110.6} 107.4 105, 
a ee 126. 0 120. 0 102. 3 108. 4 127.8| 113.3 118 
8 eee 157.0 149. 1 100. 1 124. 1 150.6) 140.5 142.4 
December, 1918_.......--- ee ee 187. 0 205. 3 109. 2 147.9 213. 6 165. 8 174 
EEE Sa Ee Se aaa 184. 0 214. 5 114. 2 145. 6 225. 1 173. 2 17 
+ cg EE 197.0} 268.7} 125.3] 156.8) 263.5) 190.2 
Pai nnkechdedbndincssaginondigl 219.0 287. 5 134. 9 171.9 292.7} 201.4 16 
EOCENE, DOOD. ........--- 2-22-2322 -- ose 178.0 | 258.5 151.1 194.9 | 285.4] 208.2 200.4 
i ee = 144.7 222. 6 159. 0 181. 6 247.7 | 208.8 18 
TE oo acduuniiatescubsbegediit 153. 1 192. 1 160. 1 180. 9 224.7 207.8 17 
_ — ¢ Geer ae 149. 9 184. 4 161. 4 181. 1 218.0 | 206.8 1 
0 4 EE vebpaade 138.7 | 175.5 160. 9 175.8 206.2 203.3 V 
I ois nica dommcinsidstitabluded 140.7; 172.3 160. 9 174. 2 202.9 201.5 166.4 
September, 1922. .......- snp ihe biat aie 139. 7 171.3 161. 1 183. 6 202.9 201.1 66.3 
a ee 146. 6 171.5 161.9 186. 4 208.2 | 200.5 69 
OS RE ets ee 141.9 174. 4 162. 4 186. 2 217.6 | 200.3 168.8 
PA BEES i inncnpnncnesatinsiinyesnnes , 144.3 174.9 163. 4 180. 6 222.2} 200.3 169.7 
SED, OUR, Sissi wisicnsddtebabsocs 149. 3 176. 5 164. 4 181.3 222.4 201.1 172.1 
4 Ss See 150. 3 176. 3 166. 5 184. 0 222.4) 201.7) 173.2 
ED so cnncckumgt dante sralbs tare 143. 7 175. 8 167.0 182. 2 221.3) 201.1 170.4 
GRD, TOG. .. .... 222525 - 502252 142.4| 174.2} 168.0] 177.3) 2160) 201.1] = 1691 
a eee ee 146.8 172.3 168. 0 179. 1 214.9 201.1 | 1706 
ye RS  e e 151. 5 171.3 168. 2 180. 5 216. 0 201.7} 1723 
EE Mb otasvdadensViedicddebeasies 155. 0 170. 6 167.4 176. 5 214.3 2.7) 173.5 
SS ee ora 165. 5 169. 4 167.1 186. 9 214.3 203. 5 177.9 
June, 1926..........-...--..----------- 159.7} 168.2) 165.4) 180.7] 210.4) 203.3 174.8 
December, 1926...........-- Rie Zabes 161.8 166. 7 164. 2 188. 3 207.7 203.9 175.6 
ct cnanweinnabionsddabie 158. 5 164. 9 162. 1 180. 8 205. 2 204. 5 173.4 
Es iinvndngipdcinsvaeticale as 155. 9 162. 9 160. 2 183. 2 204. 6 205. 1 172.0 
i ccinicerenidncmmpehead 152. 6 162. 6 157.6 177.2 201. 1 205. 5 170.0 
ESE 155. 8 161.9 155. 9 181.3 199. 7 207. 1 171.3 
ikki incase a ddksspcvbdeiiec« 154.8 161.3 153.7 175. 2 198. 5 207. 3 170.2 
cnn cn ccccnsceusdenorens 158. 0 160. 5 151. 9 178. 7 197.7 207. 9 171.4 
BE ERS Te Eee 147.9 158. 9 149. 6 172.8 195.7 | 208.5 166.6 
December, 1930____........---- ssoxet oe 153. 0 146. 5 175. 0 188. 3 208. 1 160.7 
CIE Sa Tabasco s ccddecscsoccentvspes | 1183 146. 0 142.0 165. 4 177.0 206. 6 150.3 











1 No change. 
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od Table 3 shows the per cent of decrease in the price of electricity in 
it: #32 cities since December, 1913. The June, 1931, figure shows a 
h. HB decrease of 1.6 per cent as compared with December, 1930. 
ed 

d TABLE 3.—-PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 

eC PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 

In Per cent Per cent Per cent 

nt of de- of de- of de- 

Date crease Date crease Date crease 
Or from De- | from De- from De- 
us cember, cember, cember, 
1913 1913 1913 

d December, 1914.....-- 3.7 | June, 1922.............- 6.2 || June, 1926.............- 11.1 

28 December, 1915_..---- 6.2 | September, 1¥22__._.._- 6.2 || December, 1926.....--- 11.1 

: December, 1916...---- 8.6 | December, 1922..._____ 7.4 i} dtme, 1037.............- 12.3 

lg December, 1917_...-.-- 11.1 || Mareh, 1923............ 7.4 || December, 1927. -.-.._.-- 12.3 

18 December, 1918...---- 6.2 || June, 1923__._-........- 7.4 || June, 1928_....--.....-- 13.6 

° June, 1919....----.--- 6.2 | September, 1923__...._- 8.6 || December, 1928__.____- 14.8 
December, 1919......- 7.4 || December, 1923... ...-- 8.6 |] June, 1920.............- 17.3 
~— ye eee 7.4 || March, 1924_........... 8.6 || December, 1929. ...___- 17.3 
December, 1920......- ABs 4 =e 8.6 || June, 1930__..-...-....- 18. 5 

s “ey ee 4.9 || September, 1924_.__.__- 8.6 || December, 1930... -____- 18.5 
September, 1921. -...-- 4.9 | December, 1924_...._-. 5.6 fh Jee Wei.........-..---<. 19.8 
December, 1921...---- 4.9 || June, 1926............-- 9.9 

= March, 1922....-..... 4.9 | December, 1925....___- 9.9 





























The per cent of decrease in the total cost of living in each of the 32 
cities and in the United States, from June, 1920; June, 1930, and 
December, 1930, to June, 1931, is presented in Table 4. In the 
period between June, 1920, and June, 1931, the decreases in the 32 
cities ranged from 25.8 to 36.3 per cent and averaged 30.6 for the 
United States. In the year from June, 1930, to June, 1931, the 
decreases ranged from 5.6 to 12.8 per cent and averaged 9.8 per cent 
in the United States. 

Considering the 6-month period from December, 1930, to June, 
1931, the decreases for the 32 cities ranged from 3.9 to 9.1 per cent 
and for the United States averaged 6.5 per cent. 


Taste 4.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
JUNE, 1920, JUNE, 1930, AND DECEMBER, 1830, TO JUNE, 1931 









































; 
Per cent cf decrease from— | Per cent of decrease from— 
‘ City June, June, Decem- | City June, June, Decem- 
1920, to | 1930, to | ber, 1930, | 1920, to | 1930, to | ber, 1930, 
. June, June, | to June, || June, June, | to June, 
. 1931 1931 1931 || 1931 1931 1931 
| Atlanta............. 33. 0 8.9 5.9 || Mobile..........__- 30.9 10.8 7.4 
) Baltimore._.._...__- 27.3 9.2 6.0 || New Orleans______- 28.7 11.8 8.9 
irmingham_______ 33. 5 12.8 9.1 || New York_....___- 28.3 8.5 6. 2 
| Relea 39. 2 9.8 7.6 || Norfolk............- 30. 7 8.3 6.6 
____ nda 28. 5 19.1 6.6 || Philadelphia. ..._.- 27.3 8.1 5.6 
Chicago............. 29.3 1.2 6.4 || Pittsburgh....___- 27.3 9.6 5.9 
Cincinnati. .....___- 25.8 9.2 6.4 || Portland, Me---_-- 28. 6 8.2 5.7 
Cleveland... ..__- 29.9 19.9 7.1 || Portland, Oreg.___. 32.5 9.3 4.5 
enver............. 30. 9 8.1 5.4 || Richmond._...----. 28.8 9.0 6.3 
Detroit............. 36.3 12.7 6.9 || St. Lowis..........- 28.7 10. 2 6.8 
Houston........--__- 31.6 10.5 6.1 || San Francisco... _- 27.1 8.4 5.7 
Indianapolis.....-__. 31.5 11.4 7.1 || Savannah.....---_- 32.8 8.1 5.1 
acksonville....._._. 31.9 8.4 6.1 || Scranton........... 26. 2 9.5 6.4 
pamee a7 31.9 5.6 4.5 || Seattle.........._-- 27.6 7.9 3.9 
0s Angeles... ____ 26. 5 9.5 6.3 || Washington... ___- 29.0 8.0 5.8 
ne his SARs wows 29. 4 9.9 6.3 || Average, United : 
inneapolis..._.___- 26. 8 8.0 a € ar (ati abigiaan 30. 6 9.8 6.5 
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Retail prices of standard articles of food are reported regularly by 
mail from a representative number of grocers, meat dealers, bakers 
and dairy men in each of the 32 cities. Coal, wood, gas and elec. 
tricity prices are also reported by mail for these cities. All other cost. 
of-living data are secured by personal visits of agents of the bureay, 
On each article of clothing, house furnishings, and miscellaneous 
items, four quotations are obtained in every city except New York 
where five are taken. The number of rents varies from 400 to 2.50) 
according to the population of the city; these figures are secured from 
real-estate agencies on unfurnished houses, flats, and apartments, 

For the 6-month period ending June, 1931, food prices decreased 
materially in all cities, ranging Ries 8.1 to 19.3 per cent, with an 
average of 13.8 per cent for the United States. 

Clothing prices are less than six months ago. The decreases in this 
group ranged from 1.1 to 9.6 per cent and averaged 4.6 per cent for all 
cities. 

Rents are also reduced but not so materially. The decreases for 
this group ranged from 0.4 to 9.1 per cent and averaged 3.1 per cent 
for the United States. 

The fuel and light group showed a decline in all cities except one 
and the slight increase in this city was caused by higher coal prices. 
The decreases in this group ranged from 0.4 to 18.3 per cent and 
averaged for the United States 5.5 per cent. 

The prices of house-furnishing goods, including rugs, linoleum, 
dining and living room furniture, stoves and other necessary house- 
hold articles, have also joined the general downward movement. 
Price recessions in June in this group ranged from 1.8 to 12.4 per cent 
and averaged 6.0 per cent for the United States. 

Miscellaneous items also moved downward in price in the last 6 
months. Included in this group are street-car fares, motion pictures, 
newspapers, doctor and dentist fees, medicine, hospital care, spec- 
tacles, laundry, cleaning supplies, barber service, toilet articles and 
preparations, telephone rates and tobacco price. The decrease for 
the 32 cities averaged 0.7 per cent. In only one city the miscellane- 
ous items showed an increase, occasioned by an advance in street- 
car fare, while no change was reported in four cities. 

Table 5 shows the per cent of change in the cost of living for 19 
cities for each of 6 groups of items from December, 1914, to June, 1931, 


TaBLe 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNF, 1°31 








| Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 


























City and date | 
as Fuel and! {20US® | Miscel- | All 
Baltimore, Md.: 
ONS S| See 14,1 2.7 10.2 0.5 5.6 11.4 114 
eae ees 20. 9 24.0 .9 9. 1 26. 4 18. 5 18.9 
SS 64.4 52.1 3.0 25.5 60.8 51.3 51.3 
December, 1918............--.-.--- 06.4} 107.7 13.8 46.0| 122.3 78.7 84.7 
TS TE OOO 91.1 128.9 16.8 37.1 134.6 82. 8 84.0 
December, 1919__......-...-----.-- 92. 5 177.4 25.8 48.1 167.0 99. 4 08.4 
, See 110.9} 191.3] 416] 57.6) 191.8] 1114) 143 
December, 1920._......-.....------ 75.6] 159.5 49. 5 79.0] 181.9] 112.9 06.8 
aa 2S a 43.4 | 123.2 63.0 70.9} 147.5} 111.8 77.4 
December, 1921__..-.-...---------- 46.9 88. 6 64.7 85.5] 123.7 | 108.6 73.4 
pg RAE EC UNCERO 39.9| 789| 65.4] 848) 113.3) 104.4) oh 
US 46.1 80. 5 66.9 04.9 116.6 102. 6 | “g 
IEE EST SS aR RE 46.5 81.4 69. 6 91.6) 127.5! 103.8) 
1 Decrease. 
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Yy [ante 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 
. 1931—Continued 
IS - 
Us Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
l= 
City and date 
1 Fuel and| H0use- | fiscel- | All 
Food (|Clothing) Rent furnish- 
is g light |in¢ goods| !@neous | items 
\y ain 
() Baltimore, Md.—Continued. 
December, 1923...............----- 50.6] 81.8] 71.9] 93.5] 130.2] 1052 74.8 
n Jott, Mbt noccnctntcenonee 44.0| 78.3 72.4| 848] 129.4] 109.9 71.9 
December, 1924...........---.--..- 53.0| 76.2] 72.2] 887] 1257) 107.1 74.8 
JOM, ME einiAdetinccndetniscocnis 57.7} 76.0} 72.0] 85.3] 1228] 1110 77.3 
q December, 1925...........-..----.- 66.2| 76.2} 722} 90.9] 1221) 1116 81.2 
i i SARTRE 62. 2 73.0) 71.3) 898} 1128} 1112 78.4 
n December, 1926...........--------- 63.0; 72.5) 70.6) 87.3] 1105] 1123 78.6 
[UR BS eles adcinkparness 56.7 71.3] 69.9] 82.2] 106.9] 1129 75.3 
| Decsai 507 2 .u..--.-....-.--.- 56.7 68.4{ 68.0! 85.5] 104.8; 1123 74.5 
§ FUR, Mine hdbbmcoencnstwssess 52.9} 68.1 66.7} 82.0] 103.2] 1187 73.7 
. December, 1928...........-...----- «519 ) 683) 657] 87.3] 1020| 120.9 73.9 
JERR dit ncactnanesnred | 83.8) 67.5] 65.2) 80.7] 1004] 119.8 73.8 
December, 1929...........-...----- 56.7; 67.2] 63.4] 86.1 99.4| 120.2 75.1 
Ts SS 47.2, 65.9) 624] 80.9] 95.6] 127.0 71.6 
r December, 1930_..........-...----- 36.9) 6581] 61.3] 85.6] 86.0) 126.5 65.8 
June, 1981. .--.-------------------- 18.7 51.6| 69.8) 787] 72.1! 125.6 55.8 
Boston, Mass.: 
December, 1015.................... 1.3 6.6 1.1 1.1 8.4 1.6 1.6 
Decs, BB. o---2sne0------ 18.0} 21.9 a 10.5} 26.3 15.7 15.7 
e December, 1917-...-..---.--.-..--- 45.8| 47.5 1.1 29.2| 58.4 38. 1 38. 1 
December, 1918.......--...---.---- 74.9] 117.5 2.8} 656.6] 137.6} 62.0 70.6 
. | ARSE H 67.9| 137.9 5.1 55.0] 153.7] 64.8 72.8 
| December, 1919_.............-.--.- 80.8} 192.4 12.2] 63.2] 198.7| 81.1 92. 3 
kT Se 105.0{ 211.1 16.2} 83.6] 233.7] 91.8 110.7 
December, 1920.........-....------ 74.4) 192.7] 25.8] 106.0] 226.4] 96.6 97.4 
BN, BR dhciiiwen sn Sntcccoes 41.9] 150.3) 20.8] 97.8] 1712) 96.2 74.4 
F December, 1921-.....-.....-.-.--- 50.4} 106.3} 33.8] 98.5] 136.9| 93.0 70. 2 
‘% FR Bt eitibanc cn dnttnconnd 32. 5 96.7 34.4 92. 5 124. 2 89. 5 59.6 
DGB Bicheno nce. . ose 44.9 92.0 36.7 99.9 133. 6 87.8 65. 1 
po Sls ES aS ee 39.7 93.0 40.2 88.8 150. 5 89. 2 63.5 
Rene 48.8! 92.6] 47.0] 97.0] 1482] 93.0 69.4 
t June, 1924......--.-.-----.-.------| 3/9] 91.2] 50.7] 90.7] 1369] 880 63.2 
December, 1924.........-...------- 47.8} 89.1 52.4] 93.7] 138.1 85. 9 67.3 
: RES 44.5{/ 88.9} 529] 904] 136.9] 86.3 65.8 
) 60.6} 87.8} 54.0] 107.2} 136.7] 91.0 74.7 
| 51.5} 85.9) 63.2) 944] 133.1 91.0 69.4 
, 56.6; 85.3] 53.5] 98.7] 1296] 923 71.9 
, 50.5} 82.9} 53.2] 925] 125.5] 91.5 68. 1 
54.4) 80.2) 524] 96.5] 1244] 91.3 69.5 
45.0} 80.2} 522] 904] 1231] 90.2 64.8 
: 50.5| 80.4 51.6| 96.7] 1184] 944 68. 2 
47.1 79.0) 50.7) 87.7] 1184] 921 65.4 
, 53.2{ 79.0) 49.2] 943] 1180] 929 68. 4 
43.7] 78.3] 47.1 88.7} 113.6] 92.5 63.1 
- Decemipet, 2000...................- 36.7 72.6 44.7 95. 7 107.6 92.3 59.2 
om June, 193). De iiblnacditbadicoces 14.6] 66.7] 418] 85.3] 97.4] 92.3 47.1 
0, . e: 
December, 1915.........-.-...----- 2.4 8.9 1.2 3.2 7.1 3.5 3.5 
December ,1916_..................- 30. 1 29.6 4.7 93} 2241 24.4 24.4 
December, 1917............-..-.--- 64.1 58. 5 9.4) 2.5) 502] 511 51.1 
December, 1918_.....-..-..---....- 87.8} 123.1 20.7} 493] 1063/ 76.0 80. 9 
TT ) eR | 829; 140.7 2.0} 51.9] 118.1 78.7 84. 2 
Decsgnes, Bene............2..-.-4- 94.71 190.8 29.0] 55.7} 165.4] 903 102. 7 
SONI lish thndienanpindenenne- 115.7} 2106) 466] 69.8! 199.7] 101.9 121. 5 
December, 1920............-..----- 78.5} 168.7 48.5] 74.9) 189.2] 107.4 101.7 
MER i chicthinncansndscccese 37.7| 131.6 61.1 73.9| 151.3] 107.8 80. 3 
December, 1921._...........--..-.- 50.8, 96.5] 61.7] 79.7] 1247] 108.0 76.8 
JOB, BE iidbene meses .csnnnnoe- 38.5] 83.6) 647] 788] 1080] 97.9 68. 6 
Dect GEM cen....,..2.2---.- 48.8] 814), 649] 115.7) 1128] 97.5 73.9 
FONG ME lickin cw oncicse-cnes 41.6] 83.4 70.0] 119.1] 127.9] 1005 74.1 
December, 1923.............--..-.- 51.9 83. 9 71.8{ 120.4] 127.5) 1025 78.6 
ettberncandsenes-+e- 39.5} 81.7 76.3] 116.6{ 121.0] 101.9 73.9 
' December, 1924. ............-...-.- 51.6] 799! 76.8] 117.9) 121.0] 100.9 77.8 
TUNE BI dtlialietscccaseces~---s- $20) «6803]) 71) 155) 119.5) 107.7 79.7 
December, 1925.......-.-...-.-.-.- 66.5} 79.8} 79.5] 117.9} 1182] 107.9 84.8 
: ON Cade nanehdbedeoe-«- 60.9} 76.7] 71] 127.3) 1136] 1106 82.8 
) December, 1926.............-..--.- 63.6} 746] 77.4] 127.1} 110.2} 1125 83.6 
on EE 56.7 72.2| 75.8| 126.9) 106.2] 1114 79.8 
December, 1927._...........---.--- 55.9] 71.2) 73.7] 12835] 106.0] 116.3 80. 2 
UND Rha ticiwihaasnnnsedeoc--0- 61.6] 71.7| 727] 1267) 1054] 117.8 78.7 
December, 1928.............-..---- 54.9| 724) 69.4] 1285] 1042] 117.8 79.6 
SURE EE Astielichscencporsencene- 54.6 71.2; 67.0] 123.2) 1044] 118.9 78.8 
December, 1929......-............- 57.9} 71.0| 66.5] 127.0] 1042] 119.1 80: 0 
) SUNG Ts silicccensierncene- 47.2 70.0, 65.0] 1229] 1050] 1204 76.0 
December, 1930................-..- 35.8 62.0 62.5| 126.7 96.4} 118.4 69. 4 
re a, ee 16.0 52.3 56.51 121.3] 84.01 116.4 58.3 
' Decrease, 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TOJUNE, 193]. TABL 
Continued 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date 
House- : 
Food |Clothing}) Rent F — furnish- — _All 
& ing goods US| items 
Chicago, Ill.: 
December, 1915..........-..------- 2.7 7.5] 10.1] 10.9 5.9 3.0 39 Det 
December, 1916_...........---.--.- 25. 2 24.2 7 6.6 20.0 19. 5 19.5 ] 
Us > J a 53. 4 50. 6 1.4 19.3 47.5 41.8 4] 2 I 
SS ee 78.7 138. 9 2.6 37.1 108. 9 58.7 72.9 ] 
PEE Sa ee 73. 3 157.1 8.0 35. 7 126. 9 61.7 74,5 1 
US ee ee eee 93. 1 224. 0 14.0 40. 1 176.0 84.3 100.6 J 
cin leven ust Milkneee be 120. 0 205. 3 35. 1 62. 4 215. 9 87.5 114.8 1 
Se OEE once cenccseuceees 70. 5 158. 6 48. 9 83. 5 205. 8 96. 5 93.3 ] 
RR eT ea ee ees 41.9 122. 7 78. 2 65.3 162.4 98. 5 78.4 1 
SPS 48.3 74.3 83. 9 69. 4 133. 7 94.5 723 } 
RECT OER S 41.6 63. 0 87. 4 55.4 108. 5 87.9 65.0 I 
pesemiper, 1082..................... 44.8 67.5 88. 9 65. 6 120. 4 86.7 68.9 } 
(I See eee 45.1 72. 2 92. 1 54. 9 133. 1 87.7 69,8 1 
December, 1923_.............--.--- 52.5 76.0 95. 4 59.3] 132.9 88. 1 73.7 ] 
ETE EES 47.9 72.6 104.4 53. 0 122. 2 90.7 | 72.8 Ben 
eae 56. 2 67.8 105. 8 56.1 121.9 90. 7 75.3 1 
LTE SS 61.4 65.8 105. 6 53. 9 118.1 93. 9 772.1 1 
Dessmper, 1006.................... 69.4 65.3 104. 4 65.8 118. 5 93. 9 80). § | 
A EP aS 67.2 62.7 99. 5 55. 4 112.4 94. 3 77.8 I 
i | SSR ee 69. 6 61.9 96. 7 64.4 109. 2 95.7 79,0 ] 
ee ea ee 68. 2 58. 7 93. 9 57.2 105, 2 96. 7 77.1 ] 
“SEM ees 62.4 53.8 90. 0 59. 2 104. 4 99.7 74.3 ] 
atc t chsh dnnnipkcttnensnod 59.4 53.3 86 8 51.2 96. 0 98. 5 71.5 
4S eae 62.4 52.1 83. 6 56. 5 97.2 101. 7 73.1 ) 
SS eee 63. 0 51.5 80. 3 50. 7 97.4 101.7 72.3 ] 
EES 67.3 49,2 77.2 56. 7 97.0 102. 9 73.7 ; 
SN ME 6 cdcichtecncbdacdhcendd 56.9 7.7 75. 1 51.5 92.1 104. 7 69.1 ] 
SL Seen 45.6 37.2 71.1 54.8 82.7] 104.5 62.9 
i ad 26.7 30. 3 64.4 49.5 67.7} 103.3 51.8 
Cleveland, Ohio: ] 
December, 1915........_._..-.____- 1.4 2.0 . 3 4.7 1.4 14 
8 Sees 26. 4 18. 0 .9 10. 0 19.7 19.1 19.1 ; 
i 5 ii == aes 54.3 43.7 11.3 26. 8 47.8 42.9 42.9 
peesianer, 2018.............--.....- 79. 4 102. 6 16. 5 51.9 102. 4 7.1 71.4 , 
RR ES RE a 79.7 125. 2 21.8 47.9 117.0 74.7 7.2 
ee eee 92. 9 171.2 39. 9 62. 9 165. 5 85.9 98.2 ; 
ES eee 118.7 185. 1 47.3 90. 3 186. 5 117.9 120.3 ] 
i" * aoe 71.7 156. 0 80. 0 94. 5 176.8 134. 0 107.3 i 
nent adbs o-cbdiicescase 7.4 124.0 88.1 89. 6 133. 6 129. 6 87.5 ; 
| 2” ea ees 40.9 85. 8 81.2 103. 8 100. 8 123. 2 78.8 ; 
June, 1922. .__...._- =. ee 34.6 72. 4 69. 6 102. 2 87.8 110.7 68.9 
eae ae 41.1 70. 9 74.0 116.3 104. 8 109. 4 72.9 i 
June, 1923........... Pwtcnss 42.1 77.6 73.8 151.6 129. 6 108. 1 7i.1 
aa 43. 6 79. 6 78.7 147. 0 129.3 113.1 79.6 ; 
SS SE Se EROS SRB 37. 2 78.4 77.7 142.6 118. 0 112.7 75.9 Jacl 
Ll SSS RReS © 46. 2 72.9 78.6 144.1 113. 4 112.1 78.1 | 
oS. RE, PE 53.8 71.9 76.8 143. 9 111.9 112.3 80.4 
Ce eee ae 58.3 71.9 75. 6 168. 8 113.4 111.5 82.7 
SS ea ee eee 60. 0 70. 7 71.6 162. 3 106. 1 111.9 $1.9 
i 4. Ee eee eee 58. 7 68.3 71.8 170. 7 105. 3 112.7 81.5 
LN RS ES) a eee 56. 6 68. 5 67.5 163. 9 103. 2 115.9 80.2 
NN | SR. eS ae ae 55.1 66. 0 66.3 164. 2 97.9 115.9 79.0 | 
RE ia, FSR. Teaainege 50. 6 65. 7 61.8 161. 90. 2 118.1 76 3 | 
December, 1928..........-- ae Fe 48.5 63. 9 60. 5 163. 7 89. 2 119. 0 ). 4 | 
PSE ES ae ye 50. 6 63. 9 59. 5 160. 5 89.4 117.9 75 | 
December, 1929...........--2------ 47.0 63. 2 58.9 163. 1 88. 8 118.3 74.3 : 
SRE RES VG: Se 42.0 61. 6 56. 4 160. 2 87.7 125. 3 3.3 | 
precemanen, $900.5..........2...... 29. 5 §2.1 55. 3 162. 5 75. 5 124. 2 66.2 
OER SE SS a aS 9. 6 41.8 48. 6 158. 0 64. 4 118. 6 54.4 
Detroit, Mich.: a 
December, 1915..........-----.---- 4.1 2.3 2.1 1.6 8.7 3.5 3.9 
December, 1916_.........-.-------- 26. 5 18.9 17.5 9.9 24. 5 22.3 22.3 
CS eee 59. 7 46. 7 32. 6 30. 2 50. 4 49.9 49.9 
ol eee 82. 5 113.8 39.0 47.6 107.3 72.6 78.0 
RS ES ES RS 86.4} 125.2 45.2 47.6 | 129.3 80. 3 4.4 
(Res ee 99. 5 181.8 60. 2 57.9 172. 6 100. 1 107." 
EE REE RE 132.0 | 208.8 68. 8 74.9 | 206.7 141.3 136.0 
December, 1920................---- 75.6} 1761] 108.1] 104.5] 184.0] 144.0 118.6 
OO TE SE 41.1] 134.1] 101.4 83.6 | 134.0] 140.1 93.3 
December, 1021.................... 47.3 92. 5 91.1 77.5 96.8 | 130.7 82.4 
LETT CES SET 43.1 81.4 86.9 75.2 76.0 | 121.3 16.9 
December, 1083. .........:......... 44.8 79. 9 92. 1 95. 5 81.1 121.5 (5.4 
SS EE RAE BEE 46. 7 84.0 96. 9 87.3 105. 7 124. 2 SL! 
SRR eet 47.5 85.3} 107.5 84.9 105.3 | 128.4 +4 
TE RANE IE 45.51 823| 1056] 981.8] 10341 127.2 828 
1 Decrease. 
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Table 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1931— 






































Continued 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date 
House- P 
Fuel and ; Miscel- All 
Food {Clothing} Rent furnish- 
light ing goods laneous | items 
Detroit, Mich.—Continued; 
December, 1924................___. 49. 7 76.1 103. 8 82.7 98.1 125. 4 82.2 
“~~ |.) eS 60. 6 75. 2 98. 7 78.9 94.1 124.7 84.5 
— | ti papea peeps 68. 1 74.8 97.71 101.1 93.7] 1225 87.8 
— ott SaaS 65. 7 73. 4 95. 5 76. 4 91.8] 122.5 84.7 
~~ 9 RaeeeaRaaEs 63. 8 71.0 95. 5 86. 8 88.7] 121.6 84.1 
ei a aaa 65. 2 68.3 89. 6 73.4 86. 8 125. 1 82.7 
~~ 2 pRGegE 57.6 64.1 84.1 76.9 84.7] 128.3 79.0 
sph aS 53. 5 64.3 79.1 73.2 81.4} 128.8 76.4 
December, 1928................__. 55.7 62. 5 78.2 77.0 81.2} 131.1 77.4 
ot a a a aaa 59. 2 62. 5 77.3 72.8 81.2] 130.4 78.1 
December, 1929................._.. 57.9 61.7 77.8 77.5 79. 4 130. 6 77.8 
So i ae Acar ae 47.6 59. 6 73. 2 67. 2 76.7} 131.1 72.3 
December, 1930.............._____ 32.6 50. 2 60. 0 71.0 66.5 | 125.1 61.6 
June, 1931 a 14.7 44.0 45.4 61.4 58.8] 123.7 50. 4 
Houston, Tex.: 
=e 11.0 2.7 12.3 1.9 6.1 1.3 1.3 
Dee eee 19.9 25. 0 17.3 8.3 29. 6 16. 4 16. 4 
Dessee, feer.............._.... 57.3 51.5 17,7 22.7 62.3 44.9 44.9 
December, 1918...............___- 86. 1 117.3 11.7 47.5} 119.9 67.6 75.7 
8 aaa aaa 85.7 134.8 1.9 37.6 | 144.5 72.3 80. 2 
December, 1019................___. 97.5 192. 0 13.4 60.0} 181.8 88. 2 101.7 
alll A ae 107.5] 211.3 25.3 55.1 213.9 90. 4 112.2 
December, 1020................... 83.2} 187.0 35.1 74.2] 208.2] 103.9 104.0 
EN 45.6 | 143.4 39.4 46.0! 173.7] 100.8 79.7 
el Calc aecmetal 50.1 104. 9 39.8 39.4] 148.2 99.0 73.6 
RN a atari 38.9 98. 4 38. 5 32.9] 133.7 94.0 65.9 
Decmmnet, 1008.................... 45.0 98. 2 37.3 39.2} 140.4 93.0 68. 4 
i eer. 41.2] 100.4 36.7 36.5] 150.2 91.5 67.2 
"es 46. 4 102. 6 36. 4 55.8} 148.2 93. 2 70.6 
ee 37.3 100. 8 34.9 45.0] 143.7 89. 5 65. 0 
December, 1904................... 54.4 95. 6 34.7 44.3} 143.0 88. 0 70. 5 
2 ees 57.3 95.6 34.3 38.7 142.5 87.8 71.1 
65.8 92. 5 33. 0 45.2} 143.2 88. 0 74.3 
Ra 55. 0 91.2 32.9 38.2] 138.6 87.4 69. 2 
eee, see 59.8 88. 9 32.6 43.7 137.9 86. 8 70. 6 
i i ane 50. 4 86. 8 32. 2 32.8 136. 7 86. 6 66.3 
December, 1927.................... 52.5 86. 2 31.8 34.3 134.1 91.8 67.9 
SRR 45.6 85. 8 30. 4 29.2} 132.0 89. 7 64.1 
. ii pps 51.4 86. 4 30. 1 33.6] 131.1 89.3 66. 4 
i 51.1 84.7 27.5 29.1 129. 0 92.1 66. 1 
ee 55.8 84.1 27.1 31.8] 129.5 92. 5 68. 0 
ee te 43. 0 82.8 25. 7 25.3 127.2 92. 5 62.3 
rr Se 32.8 65. 6 23.8 24.0} 113.8 92.3 54.7 
Jace 11 5 EC A 11.2 63. 8 20. 0 18.9} 110.0 92.1 45. 2 
e, a.: 
LY ee 1.3 10.5 16.9 () 15.1 1.3 1.3 
—  « ~ SSSR EEE 17.6 33.7/ 118.2 2.3 43. 4 14.7 14.7 
December, 1917.................__. 50.8 71.9} 118.7 15.1 73.7 41.6 41.6 
tii iaaPiiarets 76.2 130. 5 5.9 55. 2 126. 5 60. 5 71.5 
es la aa 74.2 139.8 9.7 49. 2 140. 0 65. 9 77.5 
December, 1919.................__. 80.9} 217.2 22.0 64.1 186. 2 80. 9 101.5 
ee RE 90. 1 234. 0 28.9 72.6} 224.2 102. 8 116.5 
<” SRRIRRRRRRT 65.6} 209.3 34.1 92.6] 222.3 105. 6 106. 2 
i “(wl RE 32.6 167.5 36. 5 80.7 182. 7 107. 5 85. 8 
December, 1021..>................. 40. 6 117.9 38.3 68. 9 134. 9 99. 3 75.1 
a iT 30. 6 99. 9 35.3 58. 9 115.3 95. 5 65.7 
_ - RQ 34.8 99. 3 35. 1 65. 7 127.1 94.7 67.8 
Sali Sina a am amiats s 32. 0 101.1 34.3 63. 6 137. 9 95.3 67.7 
Deceminen, 2088...:................ 39. 9 104. 5 33. 4 75.1 139. 4 96. 6 71.9 
Ss RR 30. 2 102.7 33.3 72.1 132. 9 95. 0 67.3 
i |” SeGSSRRERGIRERRRREN 40. 0 04. 6 33. 5 72.9} 1324 99. 1 70. 4 
Saha  a aaaanes 41.8 94. 0 33. 5 69. 3 134. 0 99.3 70.9 
December, 1925..........-......... 58.3 93. 6 55.3 87.1 135. 6 105. 3 81.7 
el 53.4 93. 4 66. 6 95.3 134. 7 105. 5 81.8 
December, 1926.................... 53.5 90. 9 69. 9 91.2} 1281 105. 7 81.3 
ee oS 45.0 88. 0 57.2 87.8} 1260] 104.5 75.7 
| kepneReuesiees 4.3 85. 4 51.2 84.0} 124.6] 104.5 73.0 
aE AR ae 36. 4 85. 0 32.3 74.4] 1192] 105.1 68. 3 
ecember, 1928.................._. 40. 0 84. 6 27.4 78.9 119.6 105. 1 69. 1 
(“ss SEMEN, ea EN 37.4 83. 9 19.8 77.1 117.8 105. 1 66. 9 
_. << eages 40. 8 82. 4 13.2 75.0 113. 9 101.0 65. 8 
.. <> RRRERRRE 31.9 80. 4 3.2 70. 6 110. 5 102. 4 61.0 
ee 28. 4 71.9 11.5 66.3} 103.3] 101.0 56. 9 
. ti Aaa reans 8.4 65.4 15.9 64. 0 89.9] 100.2 47.4 
1 Decrease. 3 No change. 
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Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 



































City and date 
House- . 
Food |Clothing) Rent [Fuel and) ryrpicn.| Miscel- | al 
£ ing goods aneous ye éms 
New 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
SS a eee 14,1 2.8 12.7 0.4 6.3 11.9 | 119 
December, 1016................--..- “a 14.3 12.5 2.3 23.1 7.7 | 77 
~~ 4 @eenbesieethens 33. 4 45. 0 1.6 10. 4 56. 4 28.9 | 98 9 
December, 1918_..............-...- 61.8] 109.1 4.4 183] 1185 52.0} 59 
ii ce A AR, nae 60. 7 123.3 8.7 18.6 134. 2 59.1 | 65, ] 
8 a Aaa G. 71.0] 167.6 26. 8 35.3 175. 5 76.9} 853 
a ee cea Pa ante 90. 8 184. 5 42.6 53.5 202. 2 86.6} 017 
December, 1920.................... 62. 7 166. 6 71.4 53. 5 202. 2 100. 6 | 06.7 
ei SR NN NES 33. 2 127. 4 85.3 52.7 156. 6 96. 8 | 77 
_  —<  —ESSES 38. 4 94. 3 90. 1 52.7 143. 2 99. 6 | 76.4 
A ES 30. 6 81.3 95. 6 39. 1 128 8 103. 8 | 72,5 
SS i Sees 39. 4 78. 0 94.8 35. 6 138. 1 101. 2 | 74 8 
A a RSS A a 36. 2 82. 5 97.7 33. 7 153. 6 100. 8 75] 
December, 1923...................- 42. 1 83. 0 100. 9 34.1 152. 0 104.2) 75 
RS 35. 2 81.4 99. 4 33. 6 136. 1 105. 4 75.1 
December, 1924........-.-____- 6 2 38. 8 80. 4 93. 3 34. 4 137.7 104. 2 74 
el tS: RE E.R 44.1 79. 0 83. 6 34. 0 133. 9 108. 9 7 Nor 
December, 1028.................... 48.7 77.7 73.7 34. 4 133.7 110. 6 77.4 
ee 39. 9 75.7 67. 4 34. 1 126. 7 104. 7 
Ce ce 44.7 75.2 61.7 34.8 123. 8 105. 7 | 7) 
ie AS & 8 Teall Se AE Sa 40. 4 74.0 59. 9 61. 0 120. 4 108. 2 | 7 
Bpesemanee, 3067 ..........<<cace--+<- 40. 4 71.6 57.7 56.8 118.6 108. 0 70, ¢ 
ee a ERG 34. 9 71. 4 54.1 56. 5 110.7 107. 2 67.4 
 ° L.” eae 44.7 70. 5 49.8 51. 5 108. 4 110. 9 | 71 
itl i ain aaa 41.2 69.3 45. 2 50. 6 106. 5 111.1 | A 
December, 1929.................... 40. 9 69. 3 43. 7 51. 4 105. 9 111.7 63 
le ik SS Sa tea 30. 9 68. 1 39. 8 45.6 103. 6 110. 2 63.1 
4” aS 21.0 60. 2 36. 9 47.6 93. 0 110. 2 8. | 
ei Es Ae AS Se a 3.1 50.7 31.3 47.0 77.8 107.7 48.9 
Mobile, Ala.: 
December, 1915..-...........-.-... 11.0 2.0 11.9 (2) 4.1 1.4 14 
ean ie alana 19.9 9. 0 14.3 8.8 15.3 13. 8 13.8 
December, 1917_................._- 57.3 38. 8 13.6 27.1 42.8 43. 2 3.2 
RT, a 80. 6 86. 0 11.2 57.1 108. 3 72. 4 7 
a et, LR es NI 83. 6 94. 0 11.9 66. 6 113. 9 75.3 
Lk IS AR 98. 4 123. 7 29. 6 75. 6 153. 3 87. 0 
il a NR AER 110.5] 137.4 34.6 86.3] 177.9] 100.3 | 
December, 1920_...............____ 73. 5 122. 2 53.6 122. 3 175.4 100. 7 | 
le RI tlt: eae 39. 1 90. 6 53. 3 102. 1 140.7 96. 9 | 70.8 
lil tl ili ea aaa: 42. 4 57.7 49. 9 98. 2 116. 9 94. 3 | 63.¢ 
i WAR RN an ARMS 33. 2 49. 7 47.7 84. 4 97.8 87. 5 | 55.3 
ic dl alma 39. 1 50.8 43. 8 96. 4 97.9 91.0 | 58.8 
i a SS ga Aen 37.7 51.8 42. 5 93. 3 114.0 89. 8 | i86 
CT eas 44.7 55. 4 42 6 98. 1 114.8 91. 3 | 62 
ia EER Reha ciiia 33. 4 54.3 41.4 91.4 109. 3 93.7 | 
December, 1924................___. 49.7 53. 4 40. 9 90. 2 107. 2 94.3 | | 
ee eG ES te neae aa 2 50.3 52. 0 40. 1 85.6] 1043 95. 5 Ph 
|, ah SE IE 59. 0 49.4 40. 4 89. 1 103. 7 102. 0 6s 
a Sa a 53. 1 49. 5 39. 7 94. 6 100. 8 102. 2 
December, 1926..............-.-__- 58. 0 48. 8 40. 5 97.7 96. 4 102. 2 
Atk SRN RP: Ne 52.0 47.6 40. 4 90. 4 97.2 102. 4 2 
ne newesn 51.1 47.6 41.9 92. 1 97.2 104. 0 
RE a a ae IE 45. 4 47.5 41.0 90. 0 93. 3 107. 3 
SL SE Pi I 49. 6 48.1 41.6 92. 1 92. 3 108. 3 | 
tl aie. A RN ARNIS 47.5 47.2 41.0 84. 0 87,9 108. 1 64 
as le Reaeeeeeeeiganangs 49. 0 47.2 40. 6 85. 8 87.3 108. 3 | 648 
Raa Ae. i a a al 39. 6 46. 8 38. 9 81.2 85. 6 108. 1 | 6.3 
a 33. 0 40. 0 36.3] 358.6 73.5.| 107.5 | 14 
RE a A i al 12.1 34.1 32.5 49. 6 57.5 105. 4 | 43.0 
New York, N. Y.: 
a 1.3 4.8 11 11 8.4 2.0 | 2.0 
a aaa 16.3 22.3 11 11.0 27.6 14.9 14.9 
Tae: 55.3 54.2 2.6 19.9 56. 5 44.7 44.7 
Sy ene 82.6] 131.3 6.5 45.5] 126.5 70. 0 77.3 
A A Da NRL Sa MN 75.3 151.6 13.4 45.4 136. 6 75. 1 | 192 
Rg sa: aaa 91.0] 219.7 23. 4 50. 6 172.9 95.8} 1038 
i ald RR De IES 105.3 |. 241.4 32. 4 60. 1 205. 1 111.9 119.2 
Sess 73. 5 201.8 38. 1 87.5 185. 9 116.3 Wl 4 
al SSI a na 42.5 159. 5 42.2 95.9 156. 5 117. 6 | SLi 
December, 1921.._.........--.--__- 61.8] 117.8 53.7 90.7/ 132.0] 116.9 79 3 
i ae RIN SS A RR. 40.0 103. 0 55.7 89. 0 118.3 112.8 701 
December, 2082.........4.....---.- 49. 5 98. 3 56.7 95.7 121.6 111.6 42 
1 Decrease. 
2 No change. 


§ The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the chanye {100 
manufactured to na gas. : 
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TABLE 5.—C HANGESIN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITLES, DECEMBER, 1914, TOJUNE, 1931— 
Continued 









































Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date Fuel and House- Miscel- All 
Food |Clothing| Rent light eacot faneous | items 
New York, N. ¥.--C ontinued. 
PP 0 eee 44.4 100. 7 59.4 89. 1 130. 3 110. 8 | 72. 6 
wee RSE 52. 0 102. 7 62. 4 94. 2 131.5 113. 5 77.3 
pore, Sy IR He 41.1 100. 7 64.5 88. 8 121.4 115. 0 72.5 
December, 1004...................- 50. 0 97.7 67.1 93.3 119. 4 116.7 76.5 
Fu a aeninn o< acne aecee 48.9 97.5 67.8 91.0 110. 6 116.9 | 75.8 
— =" ae 62. 6 95.9 69. 5 126. 0 110. 4 118. 2 | 83. 2 
Th 56. 0 94. 7 69. 5 95.9 106. 6 117.3 | 78. 6 
December, A RR 59. 1 93. 7 70. 2 96. 1 106. 0 117.5 80. 0 
PS ee = 54. 0 92.9 70. 2 92. 2 102. 5 119. 0 77.8 
Te | RRS 57.5 91.4 70.2 96. 0 102. 9 118. 8 | 79.1 
<> RES 47.5 90. 3 69.3 94.4 97.8 118. 6 74.4 
TT jo Segpepeagateis 53. 0 88. 4 68. 6 96. 3 96. 4 118.8 76.3 
ee | Ee 50. 6 7.8 67.6 92. 0 96. 2 121.4 75.5 
~~ Saaapp RRR RAS 54.9 85.9 66. 1 95. 1 95.4 122. 9 | 77.1 
> ga, ~ 13.7 85. 5 65. 1 85.7 90.5} 123.3 | 71.7 
0 GE ae aes 35. 9 82. 2 63.1 90. 9 85. 5 123. 7 67.5 
ee Cie 19.6 67.6 61.5 86.3 62. 5 123. 5 57.1 
Norfolk, Va.: 
eS | en .8 .8 3 (2) .6 .6 .6 
December, 1916...__.__- SD. : 22.4 6.0 11,7 17.0 8.7 14.7 14.7 
December, 1917.............._._.. 63. 9 31.6 11.7 33.3 39.0 45. 2 45.2 
December, 1918-. Li OMB ek 86. 2 94.6 39. 0 74.6 105. 5 76.8 | 80.7 
Fe El acene-- 7 : a Te 89.8 104. 8 46.5 69. 7 110.7 83. 7 87.1 
December, 1919_- ave. 91.5 158. 4 63.3 89.9 143. 6 97.5} 107.0 
a} fi ~ 107.6 176.5 70.8 110.6 165. 0 108. 4 122. 2 
December, 1920..............--__- 76.3 153. 6 90. 8 128. 9 160. 5 106.3, 109.0 
May, 1921.....--..- NS Opes 45.4 121.6 94.6 97.3 129.0 106. 3 88.1 
December, 1921... ___. ; 43.4 90. 2 93. 4 91.6 106. 1 109. 3 | 79.2 
Lo A a a 33. 5 77.6 88. 1 87.7 88. 4 100.8 | 69.5 
December, 1922..___- AE 1S 38.6 73.2 77.2 106. 5 89.1 99. 6 69.9 
Pk op a Ae ee : 36.9 79.1 73. 0 102. 1 101.0 102. 2 2 Oe 
December, 1923-- ‘ ; ‘ 40.7 80.8 67.0 96.9 103. 8 104. 4 72.4 
June, 1924.....--.- SE te $e “,.. 33.1 78.6 64.2 94.4 100. 1 103. 0 68. 4 
December, 1924-- a 46.0 75.4 59.4 99. 1 102.1 103. 4 72.1 
Jah, i a a etens - : 4 47.9 74. 7 58.4 96. 7 96. 0 103. 4 71.9 
DEE — eee 60.8 74.0 53. 0 107.9 26. 8 103. 8 76. 4 
JURA Bes cas ty ces s- = el 56.0 73.0 52.1 102.1 93. 7 100. 5 73. 1 
December, 1926.._____- a 5 Ma 58.7 72.8 49.2 109. 6 90. 4 103. 7 74.6 
FU El ncuckonss-- ce eee 54.7 ¥; & 45.9 96.8 88.9 114.9 73.9 
December, 1927...._-- A PEN ES 55.5 70.9 43.6 98. 2 88. 5 112. 5 73.4 
a 50. 2 71.6 41.7 95.6 85.7 114.6 71.5 
December, 1928.................... 55. 0 71.8 29.6 100. 3 86.1 118. 2 74.1 
June, 1929....-.-_- Pir RAR, 2. 51.9 71.3 38.8 94.3 85. 2 118.0 72.3 
December, 1920___- RR: 55.8 70.4 37.1 92.7 83. 0 119.3 73.5 
June, 1930....__.. oe es oe 43.3 68.7 36. 0 87.3 80. 4 118. 6 67.9 
December, 1930_. SSI SE. Wis 36.7 66. 2 33.3 97.0 73. 5 119. 0 64.8 
Ses i A RA 15.0 57.7 32. 6 83. 6 63.8 119.0 54.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
i eee 3 3.6 1.3 1.8 6.9 1.2 1.2 
December, 1916.........._____.. 18.9 16.0 17 5.4 19.9 14.7 14.7 
December, 1917_._.___-- ; 54.4 51.3 2.6 21.5 49. 8 43.8 43.8 
December, 1918.._....._.._- a 80. 7 116.2 8.0 47.9 107.7 67.5 73.9 
June, 1919... ._...- Sh Saw : 75.5 135.9 11.3 43.3 117.8 71.2 76.2 
“pea 7.2 190. 3 16.7 51.3 162. 8 88. 6 96. 5 
sO A aa 219. 6 28.6 66.8 187.4 102.8' 113.5 
December, 1920................__.- 68. 1 183. 5 38. 0 96. 0 183. 4 122.3 100.7 
_ se hein ORRRRg ag 37.8 144.7 44.2 85.6 135. 5 119.2 79.8 
December, 1921_....______- hie 43.9 104. 6 48. 1 92.0 101. 6 116.2 74.3 
Rt 38. 1 89. 5 49.6 85. 7 90. 0 112.3 68. 2 
hl eee 43.4 87.6 52.9 93. 0 96. 9 110.7 70. 7 
“=i liga nk 42.7 87.6 58.1 89.9 110.8 112.4 72.1 
December, 1923.................... 45.1 88. 2 66. 9 102. 2 111.6 112.0 | 74.7 
SO oe GT BA: 39.3 85.5 72.4 91.7 102. 3 110.7 71.5 
Decamamer, 1008... ..........-...... 46.4 84. 4 75.3 94.8 100. 5 117.6 76.1 
1% + Oe: 51.3 83.8 76. 0 87.0 98. 9 117.6 77.6 
December, hee aa 62. 0 83. 6 77.1 100. 5 97.9 117.6 82. 6 
June, 1926.-........ 8 io REE. 56. 6 82.5 77.1 98. 3 93.7 120. 6 80. 6 
December, GRE ACRE 61.2 80.3 77.3 98. 5 92.3 121.5 82.3 
JOD, Bis obec uk. -<- AG 53.8 79.2 75.3 89. 4 88. 6 120.8 78.0 
December, IPE RAR 55.9 77.4 72.1 90. 5 87.7 121.2 78.3 
PAN y se. Geet te m 51.3 76.5 67.1 81.5 85. 4 121.4 75.3 
December, SD BSR 51.7 74.0 63. 8 87.3 83.9 120. 3 74.5 
ee te EE 50.0 72. 6 59. 9 85.4 84.1 121.2 73.1 
iS (A RR a 56.1 71.2 56. fi 86.3 84.7] 121.2 75.0 
| ae a a 42.6 69. 7 54.0 26.5 83.2} 121.4 69.0 
December, 1930.................... 34.4 64.9 51.2 95.8 75.3} 120.7 64. 5 
tS oe RM a ip A 20.8 57.6 45.8 80. 5 63.2! 118.5 55.3 
1 Decrease 2 No change 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF ahd” IN 19 - je DECEMBER, 1914, TOJUN E, 193) 
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Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date 
House- : 
Food |Clothing] Rent |Fueland) tyrpish-| Miscel- | au 
4 ing goods aneous items 
Portland, Me.: 
Co Ee eae 12.0 2.1 0.2 0.4 6.2 10.4 F 
SP BE dina cocckesueesabes 18. 6 9.7 6 11.4 20.9 13.8 13.8 
| ie 49.8 32. 8 2.4 28. 9 43.5 38. 0 38 9 
CS ee 86. 8 85. 8 2.5 67.7 110. 8 65. 6 72 
i et ce nasties cei 80. 6 103. 8 5.7 58. 4 126. 4 72.1 | 74.3 
ee 91.9 148. 5 10.7 69.8 163. 7 83. 2 | 918 
ES ee ee 114. 5 165. 9 14. 5 83. 9 190. 3 89. 4 107 
SPSS 78.7 147.8 20. 0 113. 5 191.2 94.3 93 
ii ts ciatiy 46.7 116.3 23. 1 96. 8 152.2 94. 1 7 
Po Se eee 54.8 88. 1 26. 6 99. 5 123. 6 91.2 | 69 
, SSP eae 39. 9 76. 7 24.8 96. 1 108. 1 88. 2 *y 
pS ee eee 49. 1 74.8 30. 7 94.7 114.2 RS. ( 4 
ee ee eee 45.3 77.3 27.3 94.9 129. 7 88. 0 63 
lS ee eee 52. 3 76. 7 31.7 100. 0 130. 2 89.3 | 66, 
PETS dee SR 44.1 75.4 27.4 96.2] 126.7 87.9] 624 
Ee 52. 4 75. 0 28. 8 99. 6 126. 0 7.2 | 66, 
ides iis rhiniabtinan aide 52. 2 75.0 25. 5 95.8 126. 0 87.8} 653 
0 SS eee 64. 5 74.0 24. 4 100. 3 126.9 7.6 7 
|  < SeTeHSgaRa mS 58.7 71.7 23.7 100. 5 121.7 88. 4 f 
eee eee 63. 3 70. 3 23. 8 102. 9 120. 8 88.6 | 69 
June, 1927..-_- Oe Ee ee ee 59. 4 67.6 23. 6 98. 6 118.8 88. 6 | 66, 
fo eee 60. 0 66. 8 23. 0 102. 2 118. 4 89. 0 67 
June, 1928..._.-- oe Rw i 54. 2 66. 5 21.5 98. 4 112. 5 88. 8 63.4 
po eee 57.0 64.8 20.9 102. 4 112.3 7.3 66. 6 
; ae ee ee eee 54.3 65.8 19.8 94.1 112.3 97.3 At 8 
“i Ta Pi SestRa 55.7 65. 6 19.8 101.9 112.1 97. 1 65.8 
iS (SERRE 45.9 65. 4 19.9 96. 9 111.9 97.1 | 61.5 
pf Sea 38. 5 60. 4 19.3 99.9 105. 8 95.9 | 7 
RSA eee 20. 5 55.7 17.9 95.3 99.2 95.9| 43 
Portland, Oreg.: 
ee eee 13.8 3.0 110.9 11.0 2.9 13.1 | 
SS | aaa 9.8 15.8 119.6 3.4 18.0 6.1 | ' 
December, 1917...........--.--.--- 42. 2 44.4] 122.2 20. 2 54.5 31.2 3] 
A ee 70. 6 96. 6 12.3 30. 9 109. 0 57.9] 64 
I i hen aaah ihidea being 67.1 115.5 20. 2 31.3 122. 0 62.3) 6 
| RRR aS 81.6 142.1 27.7 42.3 145.1 71.6 3 
A ERT RE RIS 107.1 158. 6 33. 2 46.9 183.9 79.7 100.4 
December, 1920.................... 60.9} 122.1 36. 9 65.9 | 179.9 81.1} 
EER SRR: 26. 0 91.2 42.9 67.1 148. 0 81.1} £82 
December, 1921-------22-22222 2222 33.1] 65.3] 433] 59.4] 1219] 800] i 
PS Ee eer ere 26. 5 53. 2 43.3 50. 3 101.9 78. 5 
PE: NE 55 ooh cd ded woxnenn 34.3 54.9 43.6 65.7 102.9 79. 4 f 
he eine a RR ee 29. 5 61.3 42.5 61.3 109. 8 75.8] Ae 
December, 1923...-.---.---.------- 35. 1 61.8] 427] 67.1] 1090] 79.6|  it8 
| RRR 28. 5 61.1 43.3 55. 5 102. 2 73. 0 | ‘ 
GS eee 36. 1 59.2 42.9 62.4 102. 2 74.4 | 5 
I i iain a ana enisncitia 40. 6 57.6 40. 9 52. 2 98. 6 73.0 | 
eee 43.2 57.0 40. 1 60. 0 100. 6 73.0 | f 
ERE ee Sean eae 38. 6 56. 5 37.9 50. 9 95.2 74. 2 | { 
oS eee 40. 6 54.0 33. 5 61.9 90. 7 76. 6 | 0 
OE Se eee ee 39. 2 53. 2 30.3 56. 9 87.8 76.4 | 3 
SL AOSSREES RP 37.5 51.1 26. 9 65. 7 86. 1 77.1 | 52 
OS EE ee =e 36. 6 50.8 20.9 51.6 80. 5 76. 4 | 0 
| S(O 41.8 49. 4 16. 4 63. 0 80. 1 78.0 | 52.4 
BE eee 41.4 48.4 11.0 51.4 79. 7 77. 3 | ot 
pS eee 43.7 47.8 8.2 61.8 $1.0 77.7 dL 
pS ee eee 34. 2 44.8 5.4 49.7 78.6 86. 6 49.1 
I SR ek os ies on ec oat ies 17.8 38. 4 2.4 55. 5 69.7 85. 1 4] 
ai ile ns ce cing th ile cil 8.2 32.9 11.3 36. 4 65.8 83. 6 d 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif.: a 
December, 1915...................- 14.3 2.5 17 1] 6.0 11.7 L7 
_ | ERAS 9.6 14.5 12.5 4.6 21.7 8.3 43 
Dl, Se 35. 9 43. 6 14.0 14.4 48.2 28. 6 “ 
0 aS ae 66. 2 109. 0 13.9 30.1 103. 4 50. 5 ai. 
EEE Se eo 63. 3 134. 6 13.5 28.9 116. 6 61.0 09.9 
A SE ee 74. 2 170.4 4.7 41.3 143. 8 74.7 3.9 
RE ene 93. 9 191.0 9.4 47.2 180. 1 79. 6 ” 
SS a eee 64.9 175.9 15.0 66.3 175. 6 84.8 By. t 
aR E-Fed 33.3] 140.9 21.7 63.3} 143.9 84.4) 6 
pO Ee eee 40.4 106. 3 25. 8 65. 3 113.9 86 8 | by. 
iin Sues ite anh eel 31.1 90. 7 29. 4 59. 5 104. 4 83. 7 m0. 
Dessmter, 1908........:......:...- 38.8 85.4 30. 0 52.5| 105.4 84. 2 58.3 
p NE re EE NS 34.2 92.1 33. 4 42.6 116.7 79. 4 | one 
December, 1988...................- 42.3 94.4 36.0 48.8] 116. 81.2; & 
Ps no chatienmnemnithobachinnd 35. 0 91.5 38.0 49.9 113.4 73. 2 | died 
1 Decrease. 
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TaBLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1931— 
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lia Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date House- 
of Fuel and - Miscel- All 
Food |Clothing) Rent light a jensous | items 
de Francisco and Oakland, 
“Calif.—Continued. , 
—_— - ares 42.1 90. 5 9.4 53.5 114.7 72.7 60. 1 
_— | RRR 47.6 90. 5 40. 1 54.3 115.1 72.9 62. 2 
December, 1925................-..- 53.3 89. 7 40. 0 50. 8 115. 7 74.6 64.7 
June, wean Sey eae 6 “4 3 =. 4 4 6 48.5 105. 6 75.3 60. 7 
December, 1926.............. FONE &: 8. 5.6 39. 5 51.0 104. 6 75.3 61.7 
June, 1937 Ow punaennnet aaa “ 4) 83.7 -. 7 47.1 103. 8 77.8 60. 5 
December, 1927................-..-. 6.1 82. 4 7.3 48. 6 103. 4 79.2 60. 7 
te SAT aaa 41.5 82. 9 35. 7 45.9 102. 0 79.6 58. 8 
December, RN ices tactaarieled 48.0 83. 4 =. 5 47.5 99. 0 &3. 2 61.7 
aE 45.1 2.8 1.9 43.7 97.8 83. 4 60. 1 
=< — “RR SSSRS: 48.7 81.5 30. 4 40.3 97.4 82. 5 60. 8 
ete SR RRA 40. 4 77.9 28.1] 328.7 100. 6 80. 9 55.9 
December, 1930.................-.- 32.0 72.0 26. 1 32.0 91.6 82.0 51.5 
a Jcsaicscceess 15.8 66.3 24.2 28.8 79.3 79.1 42. 8 
Savannah, Ga.: 
December, 1926.-.................. 1.3 Be a). Tas 1.8 1.2 1,2 
5c ccncdccctess | 17.6 24.1 13.0 11.7 12.8 14.6 14. 6 
Ee ee 50. 8 56. 6 14.3 21.1 50. 7 42.5 42.5 
December, 1918.....-.-......-.-..- 76.2 133. 6 5.9 37. 5 128. 6 67.3 75.0 
RRR: 74.2 146. 3 10. 2 35. 5 136. 5 71.2 79. 8 
December, 1919.........-.......--. 80. 9 195. 9 22. 0 §2. 2 182. 1 82. 0 98. 7 
RRS SRE 91.7 212.1 33. 5 65.3 207. 2 83. 8 109. 4 
“~<a 63. 5 171. 5 58. 6 94. 4 206. 6 91.5 98. 7 
May, 1921 +S agen ae - 7 133. 2 61.9 74. 2 175. 9 93. 0 77.6 
«SRS IETARRER A 7 84. 2 60. 9 66. 1 133. 7 87.4 66. 2 
i SSR PSS 22.7 71.7 57.8 55. 2 120. 1 81.1 56. & 
"SRE | 27.6 76.2 52.7 68. 3 123. 8 79. 5 59. 2 
June, 1023. SE BE 2a. 6| 813 49.5 61.9 7 9 77.4 57.9 
December, 1923...............-..-- 5.0; 80.9 47.5 64.1 133. 4 76.7 58. 2 
June, 194. << S SOERSES MaRS | vy. 5 | 79.1 45.3 59. 7 130. 6 77.5 54. 8 
tS eS: 5.1| 75.8 41.0 62. 2 128. 7 77.5 56. 3 
sD | 815! 751 39. 7 59. 1 128.2} 77.5 57.9 
December, 1925....-...------------ | 44.9 73.7 38. 6 629] 12839! 79.1 62. 9 
June, SSeeenenosnneneeed $0.1 73.7 38. 0 61.9 =< 79. 5 60. 6 
SE I, oc soci enewseeaves 9. 7 72.0 38. 1 68. 4 123. 9 79. 0 60. 5 
June, 1927. gaarronccncneecnonnnno- $6 ‘ 69. 8 $7. 7 8.3 a1. 7 80. 6 58. 3 
oe Bin drat ils singe sente en 5. 68. 6 1 59. 121.9 80. 8 58. 1 
June, 1928... hy SONS SPS | 31.1 68. 8 35. 9 56. 9 120. 8 81.9 56. 6 
December, te ena Sita Ia: | 35. 0 69. 0 4 9 59. 6 118.8 87.0 59. 1 
“SSPE ES 9 68. 2 7 55.8 117.9 83. 8 57.2 
December, 1029.................... | 35.1 67.7 28. 3 56. 1 117.2 84. 5 57. 2 
SG STA | #3 66. 0 27.0 54.2] 113.7 84.7 53.1 
aeaee Sh cnnenhtnitinnoedien - 7 3 : = 7 - : 1 = 1 = 8 = . 
SS a a ae .§ 5. ; 5 8 ‘ 
Seattle, Wash.: 
December, 1988 Ne ee ae | 12.8 1.2 12.4 1.2 8.5 11.0 11.0 
EE 8.5 11.3 5.4 2.9 27.4 7.4 7.4 
I os. doc occnccoes 38. 7 36. 4 16 23.9 52.3 31.1 31.1 
i RT 72.5 88. 0 44.3 51.8 141. 5 58. 5 69. 9 
— A IIR 69. 3 110. 2 51.5 51.8 154. 4 71. 4 76.9 
Pecemabes, oT Pe B : 164. 5 7. 5 63. 8 a. 0 86. 8 97.7 
LR . 173. 9 4.8 65. 8 L3 90. 4 110. 5 
December, ee oA. 1 160. 5 76. 7 78. 7 216. 4 95. 5 94. 1 
Sie 1 128. 7 8 78. 7 177. 2 105. 5 80. 2 
ee | o] Hol Bz] BS) ies] Wee] ire 
(“lS PT " ; y ‘ : 6 ' 
=" “Saga | 33.9 74.2 63. 1 59. 6 136. 1 96. 4 66. 7 
ene 31.0 76. 7 62.3 58.0 143. 9 96. 6 66. 4 
5 SRR 35.8 77.6 62.9 59.1 144, 2 96. 6 68. 5 
AAR TE 33. 1 76. 2 64. 0 56. 8 140. 7 94. 6 66. 7 
Deceminer, 1004...................- 35.8 74.4 63. 7 59. 6 141.1 96. 4 67.8 
_ “<I 43. 7 74.6 64.7 57.8 141. 6 96. 4 70. 5 
UI 2k 47.3 74.8 63. 7 58.1 142.1 97.0 71.7 
ed 42.3 74.8 62. 6 49.4 | 139.4 97.0 69. 4 
© SIRES RSSEEE 41.6 73.1 60.3 61.2 | 187.5 97. 6 69.1 
ae ot 43.0 71.9 59. 0 58.3) 136.8 98. 4 69. 4 
 odeaneespeee mo) ms| fs| ail deal feel Gs 
Di iit tthionn sadhana cacend , ¥ 7. l ] . 5 ° 5. 
December, linea Tea | 40.8 68.3 54.1 62.9 | 1826 97.4 67.1 
—s ee Re | 66. 6 52. 4 62.1 131.7 98.8 67.7 
; .. ».. SSRN | 45.9 66. 6 52.1 65.8 132. 6 98. 8 68. 7 
Doe ed 38.1 64. 6 50.1 65. 5 132. 4 98. 6 65. 4 
j —_ —-SRIS 22.5 59.7 47.8 64. 0 128 0 97. 6 58. 4 
Ree. co ekboneows 12.2 55.7 44.4 54.0 114. 5 96. 6 52.3 
' Decrease, 


* The decrease is due primaril in cons i >i 
y to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
anufactured to natural gas. . ‘ . stale 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TOJUN». 193|~ 






































Continued 

Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure fo-— 
City and date | 

” Fuel and| Use | riscel.| 4) 

Food /Clothing| Rent light furnish- i All 

ing goods aneous | lems 

Washington, D. C,: 
December, 1918..............------ 0. 6 3.7 11.5 () 6.3 0.4 19 
— _— ¢  EPrRES 15.7 23.2} 13.7 7.3 30. 5 15.3] 44; 
December, 1917_......-...-.------- 61.1 60. 1 13.4 24. 9 72.1 44.3) 473 
Desemnes, 2008... ........0<60<<--s- 90. 9 112. 6 11.5 40. 9 127, 4 55.9 | 72.8 
OS SS eee 84. 6 109. 5 11,4 41.8 126. 0 57.4 | "Ld 
ROVE BEONS cd cnccnccceteccoss 93. 3 165. 9 5.4 42.8 159. 3 62.7; 87 
hl RA PS RE: 108.4] 1810] 156] 6537] 1964 68.2} 1013 
Se Eee 79. 0 151. 1 24.7 68. 0 194. 0 73. 9 87,8 
 - ease 47.4 115. 9 28. 8 57.1 149. 0 72. 0 67,1 
CU 7 51.1 87. 1 30. 4 49. 9 122. 4 75. 8 63. 
ca ledhicliicnondiablapinewaid 44.3 77.5 31.4 44.5] 108.1 73.7 ara 
ee: 49. 2 74.8 32. 6 55. 1 112. 6 72. 0 50,5 
RC SRA RIND EC ON Hy 48. 8 73.9 33. 9 51.2] 129.0 72.5 60. 9 
December, 1908.............-..---- 52.3 81.2 34. 3 47.0 128. 8 74.9 63,2 
SE Et datiddiccccqnertdonweind 43.7 78.9 35. 7 42.9 124. 5 75. 0 50,9 
ei SE ES 53. 6 75. 8 36. 7 44.9 125. 2 76. 5 | 63,1 
(MEE ee os eer 57.2 75. 4 37. 7 39. 8 119. 8 76.5 | 64.0 
c  § eras: 65. 6 73. 5 40. 3 48.7 115.0 75. 4 67.3 
| RE ay 63. 3 73. 3 38. 6 41.7 112. 6 75. 0 | 65.5 
December, 1926..........---------- 66.3) 729! 37.4] 457] 107.5] 75.0!) so 
SES RTE Se SRR ee 55. 0 69. 2 36. 4 39. 3 104. 4 73. 6 | 60. § 
pC SS 57.9 67.0 33. 8 40.3 103, 2 73. 8 | 60.8 
CE i ind bch ddaceniniinies denna 55. 5 67.0 32.7 38. 8 102. 2 73. 6 | 50,7 
| EE 58. 2 65. 2 31.0 41.0 99. 4 73. 8 | 60.2 
/ 0, REESE aE 58. 4 64. 4 30. 5 38. 0 100. 0 74.0 | 60.0 
Decembes, 1999...................- 57. 4 62. 3 30. 0 39. 7 100. 2 74.3) 502 
5 EET RPI ERE 49.1 60. 5 29. 7 36. 2 100. 4. 73.8 | 5.5 
December, 1960.................... 41.3 55. 4 2. 7 36. 6 93. 0 76. 8 | 1.8 
RR a 22. 8 49.7 28. 2 32. 5 86. 6 75. 7 43.0 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 


Table 6 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to June, 1931, for 13 cities. The table is constructed in the 
same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
base period and in the length of time covered. 


TaBLeE 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1% 






































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in experdit ure for— 
4: 

City and date | House : 

Food |Clothing) Rent —— furnish- —. Rs 

ing goods ™ 
Atlanta, Ga.: F 
I, BO os ce tlicunwce 19.0 29.1 14.0 17.0 24.9 14.8 19.7 
Pt ina sblstiserendatelbonceed 18.0 40.7 14.5 17.9 30.1 | 21. 3.3 
December, 1919.........----------- 27.9 66. 9 32.6 30. 8 49.9) 31.7 37.9 
SS oasncinbdiacauadeitecsoss 34. 0 80. 5 40. 4 61.0 65. 0 34. 6 46. 
December, 1920.........----------- 12.8 56. 5 73.1 66. 8 68.4, 39.7 5 
SETTER 18.9 35. 2 78.8 56.1 38.0 40. 5 25.2 
December, 1921.........-...-.----- 17.2 8.3 75. 4 43.7 23.0 39.7 187 
i cictadatentqubcboocccpe 110.5 .4 68. 1 39.1 15. 2 34.5 13.1 
December, 1922............--.--.-- 18.9 2.8 62.7 57.6 17.4 34.1 15.1 
te BS TD AT IFA 110.3 5.9 61.4 42.7 23.9 32.8 142 
December, 1923.................--- 16.3 6.9 62.2 39.3 3.5). 33.3 16.0 
SE ivacnndndvteaigubttibcerses 110.2 5.7 60. 1 32.0 20.4| 33.8 13.6 
December, 1924...........-.------- 15.5 4.9 56. 9 33.1 20. 4 33.7 149 
oct cnidebsongohatibacnand 11.2 4.5 55.5 26. 2 19. 9 34. 9 16.2 
December, 1925...........-..------ 6.5 4.3 49.3 34.7 18.8 35. 6 10.0 
inn teitidiccnscddipewend 4.5 3.9 44.4 36.6 17.4 34. 0 17.8 
December, 1926...........--.------ 4.3 29) 421) 460; 155) 339 Jit 
EET ARS SES * RETR: 4.1 2.1 41.5 31.7 14.6 33. 9 ” 
December, 1927..................-- 1.3 A 39. 5 38.0 15.9 31.5 ny 
he ARTA aR 11.0 2 33. 9 31.8 15.2 35. 6 13. 

1 Decrease, 
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TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITI£S, DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 
1931—Continued 
































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
City and date F uel and| House- | 147i, 
. . aes : Miscel- All 
Food {Clothing} Rent light ing goods lencous | fkeme 
enna eum } 
Atlanta, Ga.—Continued. | 
- Re... ocnccncusecsue 2.9 0.4 38. 2 36. 3 24.9| 35.3 15.6 
2, EE 3 3 7.5 28. 4 14.6 33. 0 13.6 
; oe SE <2 1.6 35.9 31.6 14.1 34. 2 13.5 
p= de RRR 17.9 12.8 32.8] 211.6 11.2} 318 7.9 
; December, 1930...........-...----- 113.1 16.4 30. 8 11.6 8.0! 30.5 4.5 
; p—~  e SIRR 124.2 18.5 28. 3 3.6 17| 28.2 11,7 
) Birmingham, Ala.: 
; — SS se 17.7 23.9 8.1 22.8 19.4| 13.8 17.0 
; a ee 18. 3 29. 8 12.8 31.9 20. 2 | 16.3 19.8 
; ~~ AE RR 26. 5 57.6 34.9 39. 8 45.1| 26.8 34.3 
' eS EEE tee i 36. 4 66. 4 40.3 55. 3 55. 6 | 28. 7 41.9 
r VSG I ininde sone cessssé-- 11.9 45.1 68. 5 74. 2 48.1 | 30. 4 33. 3 
, SE BE aiipoccnescencesotesy 19,1 24.8 77.4 54.3 32.0/ 33.8 29.1 
: ee ESS a 18.5 1,4 70.9 44.1 120! 35.5 16. 2 
) —" Ra 1 13.1 16.1 67.0 25.0 3.3 30. 4 10.7 
9 December, 1922... ._.-_- SEDI hy 19.9 11.7 62.3 49.9 8.9 29. 6 13. 2 
, Sf) a Te S 1.8 63. 1 40.7 17.8 28. 5 13.6 
: “(SRN 16.6 3.8 67.9 50. 2 19.7 27. 2 16.0 
4 a Si ee oe 112.6 3.2 63. 6 40. 5 14.3 27. 2 13.1 
December, 1924..................- 13.1 1.6 68. 6 45.7 14.9 7.3 16.8 
F ae Dre 1.9 1.5 68. 3 33. 8 15.5 27. 2 16.9 
" — 4.5 1.3 68. 0 41.4 15. 5 27.8 19. 2 
5 eo ae 1.5 1.9 66. 5 41.0 13. 5 26. 9 17.5 
‘ | SS aaa 1.8 11.9 65. 8 51.3 12.4 26. 9 17.8 
’ ST <2 PSI iaitbe 13.1 13.1 64. 5 39. 6 11.2 26. 4 14.8 
} —< " ae 11.3 14.1 61.7 45.9 14.1 28. 5 15.7 
) oS Se 14,7 14.3 50.4 37.1 13.9 28. 2 13.7 
9 noe enwwscomeswens 12.2 14,2 54.8 43.4 12.3 7.2 14. 2 
5 June, 1929.....--..- ici evann sail 13.9 14.3 50. 8 35. 5 10. 6 26.1 12.3 
‘ December, 1929..................-- 12.8 15.0 40. 8 38. 8 10. 5 27.2 11.8 
} ARE. 18.9 15.9 35. 9 33. 2 9.3 26. 4 8.2 
i Se ics teen ce coscsas 114.0 19,1 23. 5 38. 5 2.7 25.1 3.8 
n June, iti, Obi “Co. ean ae wt 113.1 15.1 25. 3 1 §.4 24, 2 15.6 
neinna 0: 
i iicinticcngis woods, 15.3 33. 8 aa 10.0 25.7 20. 4 17.3 
JR EE ik tie etna ili intstannansniodaad 13.1 48.3 .8 5.6 30. 5 21.8 , 
pS SSS 22.9 84. 2 12.8 11.0 51.1 40.3 35.2 
Se 38. 7 96. 7 13.6 26. 9 75.5 47.6 47.1 
U December, 1920.........-...... 10.3 73.5 25. 0 34. 1 66. 7 53. 4 34.7 
" "S 6 REE 17.4 49. 0 27.6 15.7 39.7 52.3 21.7 
. December, 1921........... 5 18.3 13.9 28.5 42.4 22. 3 47.3 15.3 
) | ae ais 18.9 4.9 31.0 35. 2 15.8 44.0 12.7 
December, 1922...._.- 2% Core 110.4 5.5 35. 2 61.0 7.2 42.7 13.8 
_— SG aR 19.3 8.8 40.7 51.9 24.3 42.8 15.5 
i‘ 16.7 9. 2 45. 6 53. 0 26. 2 43.3 17.7 
<_<  R 110.2 6.4 49. 3 39. 3 23. 2 46. 9 16.3 
December, 1924..............._._-- 18.3 1.5 50. 1 44.5 23. 2 52.3 17.6 
= —- RRS 1.9 1.2 51.2 61.1 23. 4 55. 0 22.1 
Deut... 0.4.......-...- 3.9 11,1 51.8 70.4 21.3 49.9 23. 0 
) ERS 2.7 11.2 54.8 62. 2 17.7 50. 5 22.6 
Decsmiaee, sega... ............... 3.1 11.7 55.9 83. 6 16. 9 50. 5 23.8 
RT i Gs 3.9 12.3 56. 8 66. 7 16. 1 50. 0 23.3 
Destine, Ger_................ 11.0 13.9 57.9 66.9 16. 6 50. 0 21.3 
“RR 1.5 13.9 57.1 61.1 15. 4 49.7 21.0 
Dec meee...............-..-- 4 15.5 57.1 61.6 14.7 49. 6 21.2 
(_ S <9 SSR 2.5 15.8 56. 9 60. 8 13. 6 49.7 21.8 
‘ DOCG EL... 1... ..-..- 4.5 16.4 56. 7 70.9 13.1 51. 2 23.1 
;  } © ORR We, 11.2 17,1 54. 5 63. 6 11.6 51.5 20. 1 
1 DORI, 8... ous. -.------ 18.0 18.7 52.8 69. 7 8.7 49. 4 16. 6 
; ne RRR _...| 1204] 117.5 49.3 59. 2 1.4 51.5 9.1 
; er, 0.: 
' IS 20. 0 40. 1 12.8 8.1 22.6 14.8 20.7 
; | Se RRR 20.7 53.2 21.8 8.4 31.3 17.7 25.3 
? nn, ss RAR 26.0 82. 1 33. 5 19.6 46.3 32. 3 38. 2 
i af 41.5 96. 8 51.9 22.3 60. 2 35. 4 50.3 
F DORM so. ook c oe ccune 7.9 78.3 69.8 47.1 58. 9 38. 8 38.7 
f | RE 113.1 53.9| 76.9] 37.5) 425] 428 26. 9 
i December, 1921..................-- 18.8] 27.7] 826) 397! 27.9] 43.1 24.5 
i ont «—i(ié ELANTRA 114.2 15.3 84. 8 32.8 20. 4 38. 1 18.8 
i December, 1922..................-- 19.0 16.6] 86.9 40.7 21.2} 37.6 21.6 
i TD) Tics cinawecesens. 111.5 16.9] 85.4 30.4] 26.1 37.1 19.9 
4 DOC IIMs isn ecnecnse+--- 1§.7 17.9 88. 9 37.2 27.0 36. 8 22.1 
r CONG, el ne cunscennenes 113.5 16. 1 84. 4 19.7 23.8 35.1 17.8 
} December, 1034.................... 17.8 15.1 84.0] 25.4 24, 2 35.6 20. 2- 
: | Decrease, 


? The decrease is due rimarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
anufactured to natural gas. 
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1931—Continued JUNE, TAB! 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for 
City and date | 
ied House- 
Food |Clothing! Rent —— furnish- nel All 
Gm jing goods} “87C0Us | items a 
— Mer 
Denver, Colo.—Continued. 7 
pee 15.3 14.5 82. 5 27.0 24.8 35. 6 9 
pS oe 11.3 13. 1 78. 5 37.4 25. 2 35. 6 . | 
PE itcanscccsncmaggnocccges 13.8 12.4 71.9 25. 3 24. 2 35. 1 19 
eee ee 13.0 11.8 65. 5 38. 1 23. 5 36. 6 ” 
hs a teitincweedidipenccinens 12.8 10.1 61.2 20. 8 22.9 36. 1 | 
0 Eee 16.9 8.9 58. 3 32.9 21.2 34.2} | 
(ES 18.6 8.4 55.8 26.9 20. 5 33. 4 | 
US ee ae 16.3 8.2 54. 1 39.3 19.8 33.8 | : 
ES SRT TT TRG. 17.4 8.0 §2.3 219.0 17.4 38.8 ; 
ll LE eee 16.8 7.9 61.1 29. 2 16.0 38. 7 
0 ES AS 111.9 7.0 49. 4 22. 6 15. 3 38. 0 
December, 1930.........- 5 iE 119.9 5.5 47.8 27.4 12. 4 37. 6 | 
EES AER Re a pn es 1 28.7 2.3 43.1 7.9 8.1 36. 9 
Indianapolis, Ind.: | 
LS nes 17.8 32.4 1.6 19.8 18.9 21. | 
Sa ERE a ea 16. 4 40. 1 2.6 16.7 24.8 26. 8 
a Sees oe 28. 2 73. 8 11.6 27.3 48.4 38. 2 ; 
a Re ae 49.0 87.9 18.9 45. 6 67.5 50. 4 
EE a ee 11.0 72.3 32. 9 60. 3 63. 0 7.5 | 3 ’ 
SS EE er ee 110.1 45.8 37.4 49.4 35. 3 47.4 9 
a 8.4 16. 2 43.8 42.5 22. 5 46. 2 | 19, 
CE a RE Apel 19.9 7.9 41.3 44.9 13.7 45. 4 | lf 
ES ie ee 111.1 8.6 44.1 73. 4 16.7 46.7 | 18 
ES ere 18.0 11.6 44.6 54.9 23. 2 46. | l 
December, 1923..........-..------- 16.5 13.4 47.1 41.5 24.0 49. 2 2. Min 
RES EN Sle-ee 110.0 11.9 46. 5 38. 2 21.4 51. 19 
a -SeaE 14.9 10. 4 46.7 1.5 21.5 53. 3 21 : 
ES Cee Ye 12.3 9.8 44,1 33. 9 20. 6 53.8 2 
ls DE cntccncchlanatinn «ddim 4.4 7.5 41.7 44.9 21.8 54.1 | 4 
(GS GE ee e 2. 6 7.4 38. 3 33.9 20. 6 51. 
iTS nS 2.9 5.4 36. 5 47.8 19.9 51.8 2 
SR eee er 3.5 5.9 34. 6 34. 6 18.0 62.3 
py Nn 11.5 4.3 33. 4 34. 2 17.5 52. € 
Se Serres oe 11.8 4.3 31.3 29. 2 13.7 §2.3 | 
pe a 1.3 3.2 30. 4 32. 3 12.6 2.0 | 
RS A= TS a epee 1.8 3.0 23.4 26. 1 12.7 §2.3 | 
BOs Bahia cnei dicen ose .0 2.4 27.9 31.0 11.7 62. 0 
a EA ance 12.7 1.2 25. 9 24.8 9.0 51.8 
SOR) BOE cn ndmwcididduiccins 114.2 11.6 23.9 30. 2 5.6 50. 4 
SE intdicbkncntaentiidtcec sti 1 26.5 110.4 16.8 23. 8 14,7 49. 5 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Eee 17.3 40.7 5.4 18.0 31.1 15. 6 
it a beiettiendinditdnccnhen 15.1 44.7 6.7 9. 6 37.9 20. 8 
je EES ee es om 24.5 89. 9 26.0 27.5 61.8 31.5 
EE SP ee: See Ye 44.9 104.5 29.4 35. 2 73.0 37. | 
pe A RSE ee 10.2 76. 3 63.9 55. 1 68. 7 40. 3 
pS ee ee 18.3 §2.3 65. 0 43.3 50. 0 40. 4 
io RE Se 16.6 24.1 69.7 42.6 26. 2 37.6 
PRES RS Rey ee 113.5 15.9 59. 4 36. 3 11.6 32. 
Ge BOE  mkbnscchtndinencies 112.0 14.6 61.4 40. 2 12. 1 33. 3 
i ee 112.5 14.5 53.7 36. 1 22. 5 33, 8 | 
PSs SEG. Uicnccindinddnnnsces 110.2 15. 2 56. 8 36.7 22.6 36. 2 Nev 
FE ict cdohtonactthtaindcchan 112.7 13.3 49.5 34. 5 16.8 35. 3 
SO. ME cttticnnchtntitnnnnhes 17.7 12.0 46. 2 32.9 16. 1 34. 3 
SE ee ee ee ee 13.9 11.4 40. 6 32. 8 15. 6 36. 4 
Es BOY nticicenindadknancdull 2.0 9.2 39. 5 32. 3 14.1 36. 3 
Pp Se ee 5 8.7 35.9 .4 12.8 36. 
SE BED anccnutionredacnsdus 11,7 6.3 34.1 33. 5 10.8 36. 3 
ET ia iets ecb ats dens adele 12,2 5.4 29. 1 29.8 8.6 36. 
NS ES eee 16.8 3.7 28. 3 29. 0 Oe 36. 
Ee ee See 15.4 2.7 24.8 23. 7 6.8 30. 0 
December, 1038 .............-..... 16.0 2.9 23. 8 26. 8 5.6 37.8 
EE eee 15.3 2.4 21.1 26. 3 5.1 37. | } 
jp; eee ee 12.2 1.8 20. 1 23. 9 3.4 36. 9 i 
ES ee So ee 18.6 1.5 19.4 24.0 2.1 36. ¥ 
SEE, SUE ctitcanckibdiennedia 115.8 1.0 19. 8 22.0 11.1 44, 3 
tei ctetinntinnc enn tn biindnncil 124.9 11.7 17.4 19.7 16.2 44.0 | 
1 Decrease. ; 
2 The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change ‘4 
manufactured to natural gas. 
1 
2° 
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1931—Continued 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure {o;— 
City and date Home 
Food |Clothing] Rent |*¥eland) rurnish- | Al 
& ing goods ous | items 
New Orleans, La.—Continued. 
a i 13.2 13.1 54.8 28. 4 17.9 46. 8 ( 
ious 14.3 12.6 53.6] 214.9 15.9 45. 9 : 
Sr 11.8 12.6 51.3 18. 1 16.7 45.8 | Q 
TT i 19.8 12.0 49. 2 12.4 14.8 46.5 | 
oo" i yepeasenaneanaay 115.0 . 45.3 14.4 10. 2 46.5 | 
etal SS EE: 130.3 $27 43. 0 16.5 5.9 43. 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
ye 18.8 35. 9 7.6 9.2 26.3 16.3 5 
cele 16. 2 45.3 13.5 9.4 34.1 16.7 5 
I 25. 1 82. 8 15. 5 9.8 63. 1 28.3 .) 
(  “ eee 36. 5 91.3 34. 9 31.7 7.4 41.2 19,1 
December, 1920__................-- 14.3 75. 4 35. 0 64. 4 78.1 46. 3 30.3 
I A AE 18.8 50.7 55.5 59.8 58. 2 48. 6 on 
_" £*” EaE ee 15.6 23. 6 55.3 66. 2 31.6 48. 0 99 3 
I co ee 112.2 17.3 56.7 66. 0 20. 1 43. 4 | 7.8 
Re epare 15.4 13.1 56. 7 72.8 25. 1 42.8 | 95 
Ra alent apne Rea 15.4 14.8 60. 4 68. 4 29. 4 44,1 213 
EE ee OES 12.1 14.9 60. 7 76.9 29. 0 43. 1 9 9 
RE 7 AES le I 17.5 13.7 71.8 74.8 29. 0 45.3 2 4 
December, 1924__........--........ 12.4 11.2 72.1 92. 2 29. 8 46. 6 4.9 
I 12 IL. 1 75.2 91.2 27.7 46.7 oF 
Decsmsber, 2006. . ....<.-c-esce<e-- 6.2 10. 5 75.2 89. 9 28. 0 46. 8 Rf 
RE ERE A Se 2.6 7.8 75.4 88. 0 25.3 46. 1 9, 
December, 10938....-.......-.-....- 5.6 5.5 75.0 91.9 24.3 46. 4 79 
Si 2.2 5.2 74.7 88.8 22. 6 46.3 95.4 
LEED. ..« ccmktndéuncenn 1.4 3.8 74.4 88. 0 21.9 46. 2 4 § 
aT 13.8 4.2 72.8 85. 6 15.9 46.9 29.3 
December, 1928................---- 2.1 3.5 71.6 86. 0 16. 4 46. 9 24 4 
(i RE EI a: .6 2.9 68. 3 85. 6 15. 1 48. 1 23 
December, 1999_..................- 1.2 2.1 67.1 86. 0 14.6 47.5 23.9 
RES PRR te el A 15.6 1.5 64.9 85. 1 13. 5 47.9 14 
I 113.4 13.9 63. 7 84.4 6.6 47.5 ) 
REE SN TES 124.2 19.4 56. 8 83. 1 .4 46.9 { 
Richmond, Va : 
December, 1918_.............._---- 20. 5 33. 8 1.0 11.8 26. 3 9.0 17 
SOARES a 20. 6 42.3 3.6 11.4 28. 6 13. 5 2 
December, 1919.......-.........--- 23. 1 78.6 9.8 18.7 55.9 24. 0 32 
Pe a 36. 1 93. 6 12.5 36. 1 75.4 32. 4 43.8 
December, 1920_.......-.-.-.....-- 11.9 69. 0 25. 9 62. 2 70. 0 36. 0 33.3 
sae Sanam Satie eT ay 17,4 43.8 29. 4 47.1 48. 8 38. 7 20.2 
Dessert, 308... .........-..-.---- 12.9 21.2 34.1 46.8 33. 0 38. 4 18.3 
A IE AE Bs 17.8 12.9 34. 5 33. 4 27.6 34.7 13.2 
December, 1033..................-- 16.3 10. 6 35.3 54.2 29. 4 33. 5 14.4 
RET ST eS 17.2 12.5 35. 7 52.7 40. 0 33. 9 14.9 
December, 1923__..............-...- 14.8 12.9 39. 4 61. 2 40. 5 35. 4 17.1 
une, 1924 111.3 11.9 39. 5 49. 1 37.8 35. 8 13.5 
13.3 8.9 41.3 47.9 38. 5 35. 7 16.5 
12.4 8.6 41.4 44.2 38. 2 36. 0 16.7 
4.8 8.4 40. 4 53. 6 39. 2 39. 1 20.8 
1.6 8.1 39. 6 51.0 38. 1 40.8 19.7 
9 7.0 36. 0 61.4 36. 7 40. 8 19.3 
11,2 5.8 34.0 51.9 35. 6 40. 9 17.4 
12.9 5.3 31.1 54. 2 35. 3 40. 9 16.4 
13.8 5.0 30. 6 43.9 33. 8 41.0 15.3 
13.1 5.4 28. 9 47.5 32.7 40. 9 15.7 
15.0 4.2 28.3 42.0 32. 4 40. 2 14.2 
- December, 1929 ...............-.-- 13.4 4.2 27.0 44.7 31.3 41. 0 14.9 
PE tcakiidinccosepeipoocers 18.0 33] 26.5] 385) 300] 40.4 125 
December, 1930_..........--------- 114.9 2.0 25. 5 42.0 26. 6 41.0 9.3 
REESE 27.2 12.4 24. 4 33.1 18. 6 40. 6 24 
St. Louls, Mo.: ail 
Ee 18.0 32.4 2.7 4.8 21.8 14.5 16.7 
aa RR a a eR 16.1 39.3 3.8 3.7 32. 5 15.7 17.9 
December, 1919.................... 26. 2 78.1 16.8 8.2 52.9 30. 3 34.2 
PE xe chbiagnccsdstontencees 46, 2 89.7 29.8 19.6 73.1 37. 6 48.9 
December, 1920_................... 8.8 70. 0 42. 4 42. 6 70. 2 43. 2 35.4 
May, 1921__- . | 110.1 43.8 52.5 30. 9 43. 5 42. 1 3.1 
December, 1921 ---| 1116 17.2 63. 8 33. 4 19. 2 40.6) 188 
June, 1922___ Se EES 112.1 7.9 65.7 32.3 12.8 33.2) 61 
December, 1922................-..-- 19.5 6.3 68. 0 48.9 14.9 33.4) 17.0 
June, 1923... om Ae 9.0 74.6 30. 8 29. 8 33.4, I. 
SU diiscsubhantecctind 17.56 9.6 79.5 32.1 30. 5 35. 8 20.6 
1 Decrease, 
2 The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change {100 
to natural gas. 
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TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 
1931—Continued 








Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 









































City and date ] H 
; Fuel and| ,- OUS*- | Miscel-| All 
Food |Clothing) Rent light wenn laneous | items 
St. Louis, Mo.—Continued. 
a a 111.4 8.6 83. 4 21.6 26. 2 35. 7 18. 8 
ee cn nedutana~sanacdde 16.5 7.9 83. 4 24. 6 27.4 35. 8 20.7 
FOR de tint nns os cece essen 12.5 7.4 85. 2 19.5 28. 0 36. 6 22. 4 
A iden acdhincgieatamnine 3.4 6.9 85. 4 26. 9 27.9 37.0 25. 0 
le pn OR 2.8 6.8 84.7 18.3 27.1 36. 6 24. 1 
I conn an ccnensonccess 2.0 7.0 83. 2 38.9 22.7 36. 6 24.5 
Pkt Se ene tntcccncecns 1.2 4.4 81.0 34. 0 22. 3 36. 5 23. 2 
Siti sctinn cir aicinttrencriniaess 12.3 3.4 78.3 34.3 23.3 36.9 21.4 
pS 6 a ee ae 13.5 3. 1 76.3 18.9 21.6 37. 2 19.9 
Dessert. .20-...<..52556-s. 12.2 2.5 74.2 23. 1 19.5 38. 7 20. 4 
June, Hea. --...<--- de leita wekaled 14 1.7 71.8 22. 5 17.8 38. 4 20. 5 
December, 1929. _--_-- ee ee AE 15 .8 69. 2 33. 4 16.2 44.2 . 
SEE SP eee 16.7 (3) 66. 0 21.8 16.9 44.6 18.3 
ae eee 114.9 11.4 59. 5 29. 1 15. 4 42.1 | 13.9 
Se ee ee 124.9 110.7 53.0 12.4 5.9 41.5 6.2 
Scranton, Pa.: 
oe eee 21.3 34. 4 -5 24.7 27.0 21.4 21.9 
Cs aee eae 18, 1 49. 6 6.2 25. 7 35. 6 24.9 25. 0 
icin cccceccatienwnne 26. 9 82. 1 2.4 31.5 48.9 34.7 37. 1 
| COS Ca 41.4 97.7 17.2 43. 5 62. 8 47.9 §1.5 
EE See 17.8 76. 5 18. 5 67.3 62.0 50. 4 39. 1 
I iiss sss deen nrhatnrins 14.0 54.3 41.5 62.8 48.6 54.6 28. 2 
ER incancnkcncccoscucies 4.1 29. 1 44.6 67.1 30. 7 52. 4 26. 3 
Piet nc necminnduacem’ 16.7 24. 2 52.8 68. 0 24. 2 49. 9 20.9 
DI dtiee cnc csducoeass 12.1 20. 7 53. 6 68. 6 28. 5 49.3 22.4 
i vpitcicinttanioccssens 15.1 21.7 59. 0 65. 2 34. 7 51.4 22.4 
i a a nan 23. 2 60. 8 75.3 34.9 51.7 25. 8 
6 a 18,7 22. 2 67.6 68. 9 31.6 53.7 22.4 
DO io dinancenctsécuccens 11.6 21.1 68. 6 75.7 34. 6 53.7 25.8 
i, OS ene oe 1.4 20. 3 71.0 70. 3 33. 9 54.8 27.0 
i aaa = 9. 6 20. 2 70. 5 99. 8 33. 9 55. 4 32. 0 
a 4.7 19.5 71.4 77.8 34.4 55. 9 29. 0 
ji Sa 6.7 18.3 72.4 78. 5 33. 7 55.9 29.8 
Bost: i ie 4.2 17.2 73.1 71.4 32.4 55.7 28. 2 
i ae 5.0 16.3 73. 4 75. 3 32.1 55.9 28. 5 
Se i ene 2.4 16. 2 71.7 69. 0 30. 1 56. 2 26.9 
OR i bidiewcnesosundencan< 4.3 15.3 71.7 72.2 29. 3 57.8 27.8 
a ea aaa ae 2.9 15. 2 68. 1 65. 0 26. 5 57.5 26. 3 
Sins ntdcoubnductecoa 6.5 13.7 63. 9 67. 6 26. 0 57.3 27.3 
("St i ee 1,8 13. 5 60. 5 60. 2 26. 0 57.3 23. 5 
js a ee 18.1 10.7 59. 1 66. 1 22.9 56.8 19.5 
/ i ES Sea 1 20.3 3.9 63. 2 61.3 18. 2 55. 2 11.8 
1 Decrease. 3 No change. 


Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign Countries ' 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and in various 

foreign countries since 1913 is shown by the index numbers in the 
following tables. Table 1 contains general cost of living index num- 
bers, while Tables 2,3, 4, and 5, show changes in the cost of food, 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent, respectively. 

Caution should be observed in the use of. these figures, since not 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the number and 
kind of articles included, and the number of markets represented, but 
also there are radical differences of method in the construction of the 
index numbers. The number of countries included in the five tables 
varies according to the information available. Several countries 
publish a general index and an index number for food only, while 
others omit clothing and in some instances also rent. 





= 


' Preceding articles on this subject appeared in the Labor Review for December, 1922, July, 1923, Jan- 
uary and July, 1924, January and July, 1925, January, 1926, February, 1927, August, 1928, February and 
August, 1929, February and August, 1930, and February, 1931. 
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TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES A 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1931 










































































Country -- bw on Canada | Belgium Cosahe- ay Finland; France = Ireland | Italy 
en 6S 60 50 | Prague} 200 21 Paris 71 200 | Milan 
Food, Food 
clothing,| Food, | Food, | Food, | iothing | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, 
Commod- fuel and | clothing,| clothing, | clothing, fuel _— clothing,|clothing,|clothing,| clothing, | clothing 
ities in- light, | fuel and | fuel and | fuel and light fuel, | fuel and | fuel and} fuel and) fuel ang 
cluded rent, light, light, light, rent. rent, light, light, light, light, 
--| house- rent, rent, rent, taxes taxes, rent, rent, rent, rent, 
furnish- | sundries} sundries) sundries} 4+,’ ete. | sundries] sundries} sundries) sundries 
jings, ete. . | 
‘ee 
B Min- Depart-| Central | mission | Federal | ment of 
: a ureau St aS epart- | Central | mission eral | ment of | Munici. 
- oo one | of Labor an 7 - Geos ment of | Statis- or Statis- |Industry| pal 
on Statis- | "TSbor | and tics | Statis- | tical | Study of) tical and "| Admin. 
Panoetes tics Indust tics Office | Cost of | Bureau {| Com- | istration 
ry Living merce 
J J 3 
Base Pe | 1913 1913 1921 | July, | July, |fune, | June, | r91s14} JYy, | Fine 
riod - ---- 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
|, ae 100 ( (EE 2 Oe ee. eS ee ee 2 | ~~ 
ae 1 108 SI Eawwecnd 2 100 2100 3100 3100 4100 4100 1100 
=a 1105 fy SRE 8 ee 2. » ae ee See ae ll4 
1916....... 1118 Pi casensitewenstie |, A SEEN ERIE RRR 4 
issineted 1142 | | . ore nee: {RE SEES Rees SE i 
= 1174 $  » i SRS See , ) eet eae eee ee 285 
_ ae 1199 4 ) ae ee | | aes ag EE. | 327 
Bessie OS = SI csateloan-noshy , » seer . . y RS SRR | 
| * 1174 1161 | oy es 1 237 11172 sh. ah es eee =| i] 
; es 1170 1157 fp SE: 2199 1 1157 eg 2185 0 
(aS 1173] 1150] 2109 690 | 1204 1147} 8334] 1142] 4180) 
ES PI. 2125 692 4214 ee See 1183 | ai 
Dec.-- 173 156 137 Se saan 1217 6 377 7 ee 73 
PRE, RE. Cae a Se! 1133 721 2219 J en Pee 2188 il 
Dec... 178 160 143  » eee 1197 6 421 ie ohdsece- 49 
ER, Fee ee 2174 710 1184 ee ee fii c 
Dec... 176 157 199 hy 1197 6 545 144 2182 07 L 
SB EE, aE 4 204 739 5176 2 ae eee a : 
Dec..- 172 157 7 , FT: 1243 8 408 151 4171 | 53] N 
1928: | J 
Se 156 203 SR 1214| 6507 | | Sh 8 
June_. 170 155 204 . |) a 1219 6 519 3 Sse 330 I 
a ee 157 209 9 =e 1249 6 519 iiiairn Oat 29: 
Dec... 171 158 216 | ees 1260 6 §31 | 538 h 
1929: J 
(re 157 216 gg POPE 1229 6 547 | ES v6! § 
June... 170 156 213 726 |..--...-- 1215 6 556 153 }.....-- | Of I 
et Sa 159 225 | een 1230 6 555 |: RR | 540 E 
Dec... 171 160 228 TR Rtg enceiing 1207 6 565 > a iY J 
1930: : I 
Se Ee 160 226} 17106 170 ae 152 179; = } 
et peepee 160 238 | 7106 |........- | _j auecnge _, ae | J 
i ae 159 ma) 7 104/|.......-- 1154] = * 565 aa | 538 } 
| et See 157 226} 7103 167 gp eee 147 168 | st J 
| Se See 157 224 LL REE oS See «| re Ds) J 
June-. 167 157 224 ; _ » elo 1108 6 572 148 |..------ sl ! 
Se eee 156 227| 17106 165 1S sees 149 168 | 31 : 
AOR... Sisces shes 155 229 i eres BEBO, cnsineaae 149 |.....--- 521 ‘ 
By eal 152 230 Pa Rtcmeescen 1130 6 592 Ee 522 
PN 152 229} 7102 162 2000 1.32... 145 168) : 
i liahouncnn 152 OS AL g saeeremn ce rapes | } 1 
6 Dec... tf SRI Sie ei cee 1083 | * 507 | ipa | 8 
1931: 
pe IER 8 150 219 799 189} 1071 |......... 140 166 ie : 
Risin cig 146 212 sens Ree be. iH i 
BR vtheinnsceds 145 209 | na 1057 | * 590 a ty 
(ES senna | aaedt Ee 157 1050 |...-...-- Sa ; ; 
et aa RE ARO IER SEES FEO PTY TPE BOR ; 
June... | Ea oi eel ae a 8 VE Sees < seennted |----e-2" 
| 
! December. ‘ October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. ° Quarter ending with mon!!) 
? July. 5 April-June. ™ In gold. 
3 January-June. 
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gLE 1.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913, TO JUNE, 1931—Continued 





































































United 
_ | Nether-|,,; Swit- : South ; Austra-| New 
a ountty--) Jands Norway| Poland | Sweden| 7 orjand — Africa India lia Zealand 
- e. 
“amber of| Amster- P ates C 
: veal ties.| dam 30 Warsaw 49 33 630 9 Bombay 30 25 
d 
ing, Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, Food 
ind i. clothing,| clothing,| clothing,| clothing,| clothing, re. Hd ood, Food, clothing, 
t, ommo°-) Allcom-| fuel, fuel, fuel, fuel, fuel, li wnt ¢ t 1” gro- fuel, 
t, = i | modities} light, | light, | light, | light, | light, reat’ | light, | Ceties, | light, 
ies cluded - - rent, | rent, | rent, | rent, | rent, |. 4 : 1g {’ | Tent rent, 
sundries | sundries] sundries|sundries| sundries |SU®@™eS} ren sundries 
. Bureau 
Bureau | Central | Central . ss Office of Census 
of Statis- | Statis- Bw ey — Census | Labor pe. ame and Sta- 
+ ; Statis- | tical tical | welfare! Office 4 te and Sta-| Office dSta-| tistics 
oi Jonerooe tics Office | Office e tisties and Sta-! Office 
tistics 
1911- July, |January,| July, June, July, July, Jul 
. 113. | ‘yo’ | gid | agua’ | ‘agi’ | ‘nore’ | 2974 | ‘org’ | 1911 | “tory 
RR OIE PE Tee eT Pt eee. Seeeti Trt eee ye! eee es 
cL woctigeneasesh $100 100 2100 2100 2100 100 2100 lll 2100 
— sees SPP ai ee eee eee 2125 | ees 126 107 
( 8s ee ao) eee a TR edbicexad 2 148 ji). 130 116 
4 BRNOI7__..... 2142 a ee e168 2 ....<s 2 180 Se stansoos 129 129 
a .,——— 1117 POO Wcvcoscet 2219 204 2 203 131 154 134 143 
ichopeti 1 205 OOPE L. casaczad 2 257 222 2 208 145 175 148 157 
285 MOO) 1 222 J 7 epee 2270 224 2 252 179 183 175 178 
327 1 190 SOR tisscasses 2 236° 200 2219 162 173 167 177 
442 1176 4 ae 2190 164 2 184 135 164 157 160 
HA 1178 DR tisdascscs 2174 164 2 169 131 154 168 158 
FS EE a a ee: 4171 169 2170 133 157 166 160 
144 181 | ee ee eee! eee 181 133 160 9 166 be iccccee 
See ere ae: - 2176 168 1173 133 155 170 162 
177 | RE PEE 167 177 131 155 6 172 164 
SSS ae oe es 2172 162 2). of a ae 176 163 
168 216 a 161 179 129 156 8174 163 
eS CSS eee 2 ane 2169 160 2 a 174 162 
170 197 IBN iisebincsd 162 169 132 151 6177 161 
169 196 LID Tisésnonni 160 164 132 145 oie. >... 
170 195 i 161 165 132 146 4 | ae 
vk 169 187 i | ea 161 165 131 145 2: | eee 
N 168 184 BE haséeccoes 162 168 131 148 2. eee 
ws 169 182 a 61 166 132 149 P| Re, 
169 181 \ aa 161 160 132 147 4) 
i) 167 182 | ae 163 164 131 149 7 ee 
. 167 180 | ee 162 167 129 150 | Eee 
i. fF ear 179 121 167 161 166 129 oy ee ee 
oS a 179 a 160 164 129 145 6173 159 
iy 163 177 i) 159 161 129 _, aa 
4) Mme Apr...) ..... 177 117 165 158 157 129 ae 
3 Gime May .j......... 176 oO aa 158 155 129 141 6171 158 
i 162 177 i is 158 154 129 A) EES SS NS 
i ar | hn 176 119 164 159 155 128 Te See 
alee ae 177 oS ce SY 159 157 128 137 165 157 
i 162 176 i) 159 157 126 go a Soe 
i =<! ee eee 175 117 163 158 156 126 |) er ee 
me =NOV_L} 175 Co 157 157 126 128 157 155 
. 157 173 SO 155 155 126 a eee emma 
0 Bie OD...) .. 56.55. 172 110 161 152 153 126 ee Pre 
TE SESS 171  , a 150 152 125 a eitienitsitei 150 
J 154 170 Ree 147 150 124 | SE Se 
A Mie Apr...j... 169 109 160 147 147 124 |. we 
/ Be May-.-j....... 2 Be SE ees Serer SS. Oe Se) 
Aa 6 SNS EE es ee See Se ee 
y 
' December. 6 Quarter ending with month, * September. 
? July. § June. 
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TaBLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AND jy 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1931 ’ 



























































. United | : Czecho-| Den- Fin- Ger- 
Country --| States Canada ‘Belgium slovakial mark land France many Ireland | 
ee} (ot 60 59 | Prague} 200 21 Paris | 71 200 

Com- Depart- 
Minis- - 
Bureau mission ment 
Comput-| of | Depart-| #¥° | ofice of| Depart-| Central) © gor | Federal) of In- 
ingagen-| Labor | ment of and Statis- Statis- tical Study tical dustry 
Pavecorl Statis- | Labor | p04 ties fee | Of Cost | pirean| and 
ties ndus- tics Office of Bureau ‘oll 
try Living merce | 
B Jul Jul — Po Jul | 
ase pe- y, uly, - ary- uly, | 
riod.__.- 1913 | 1913 | 1921 | “jo14’ | “igi4’ | June, | June, | 24] ‘lord | ji; 
1914 1914 | 
EE” 100 {2S See ee ea: eee ee a 
ee 1105 | SENS 2100 2100 3100 3100 #100 2100 
Set 1105 >) | LA Ee: ee A ee Ce ae 
4 1126 J | Sg See ae Se ees Se ee 
ae 1 157 Ll | Sd GRE! EL! CORLISS: SEYRET SPER: | 7 
eas 1 187 3 | SSS! Eales” RS) Sees “See bat: Se 
| Ee 1197 - | a Cae: See ees: , ee aa 
are 1178 | 3 Re eee) See ee | ee are 
Eas 1150 1150 | aes es? 1 1230 J | Secs ee 
as 1147 1142 De i a 2184 11122 |; Saree 2185 
Ses 1150 1146 2105 769 2188 1079 5 346 1 156 2 1x2 
RS | eee 2124 4 ere | eae ee 2185 
Dec... 152 144 140 fee 1160 6 389 | ae 
SES if SESS 2 134 827 3210 o/s eas a al 3183 | 
Dec... 166 157 147 ) _} eee 1138 6 437 Eines - 
es | ee |) a 2159 | a Sra 2174 | 
Dec... 162 152 208 | Eee 1110 6 574 , 
ae eh | ees | ee 2 153 OT ebende! Pr epacg 2 166 | 
Dec... 156 152 211 Be Lidbeedees 1171 6 504 ) Se 
1928: 
Mar... 151 149 201 ae 1123 6 §21 a 
June. 153 146 203 | 1126 6 544 a 
Sept - - 158 152 208 NS Ses 1174 8 536 a 
Dec... 156 154 218 | aes 1186 6 555 | Sa 
1929: . 
Mar_- 153 153 215 i, ES 1135 6 578 eo... 
June... 155 149 208 ae Ls sineowa 1103 6 590 154 
Sept -- 161 159 225 | ae 1128 6 577 
Dec... 158 161 227 J 7 aw 1090 6 589 a 
1930: 
Jan__- 155 162 224 7117 : 145 | ° - os 150 172 | 
Feb.-- 153 161 221 S BE diacneed } | 
Mar. 150 159 212 , | Saeeet 1006 6 579 | Ss 
eee... 151 153 204 7113 140 GU icicconed 143 156 
May. 150 152 201 eS |” geserpaa Sen 
June..| 148 151 See) eaeageees 937 | ° 593 Ti iciaee---| 
July _- 144 149 206 7117 137 i) eer 146 156 | 
Aug .. 144 145 208 — ) as Sees 
Sept -- 146 141 210 4 | See 976 8 626 a 
Oct... 144 141 209 7109 132 OOS Riad cimtnoe 140 156 
Nov-.- 141 140 208 . ( =e 934 5 626 (a a 
Dec_.- 137 138 | SES SY Se De hobtecnsiat i ien.~- 
1931: 
Jan__- 133 134 195 105 127  * ae 134 154 | 
Feb... 127 129 187 BE Riinawsieae Gv Enédéecants 
Mar... 126 124 183 a 879 6 641 Sa 
_-- 124 OE Bits nico thin sgnetbndcondbed | PE here a 
ay... 121 | GET RSS) Se! es ae Se ee 
June... Pah MDE QRS) TOTO Fe CRANES CSL! GUE 
1 December. 5 April-June. 
* July. 6 Quarter ending with montb. 
§ Jan ~June, 7 In gold. 


¢ October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
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paste 2--INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
. FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1931—Continued 



























































United New 
oT axe Switzer- South Austra- 
Country --| Yether| Norway} Poland | Sweden | °Yit76 King- | ‘Africa | India |*4ig"| Zea: 
Number of | Amster- War- Bom- 
localities |} dam 30 saw 49 33 630 9 bay 80 ad 
Office Bureau 
’ Bureau | Central} Central| Board Federal! Minis- of of — 
Com put- of Statis- | Statis- of Leber | trv of Census | Labor | Census Statis- 
ing aD" | Statis- | tical | tical | Social | Omen | Lebor | .80d | Office | and | “iin 
CY-----<o= tics Office | Office | Welfare — 1 Office 
1cs cs 
Janu- 

Base - July, July, June, July, July, July, July 
ae, PO 1911-1913} “914 ary 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
ree ree § 100 100 2100 2100 2100 100 2100 ; 308 2 300 

a See ees | SEE Caer ees Gere ee nee | Te ] 
1916 , ccnaindilieinsiiamiccal | | @atssenm 1152 |____. iS ORCS apie 2130 119 
aR 2148 |, ee es ete Cone Es cnieuill 2 126 128 
ee. ood 1 181 | 7eyeeree | MY 24 etaees RARER e 2131 139 
oe a 2 —— =| = 
oT enened Ey T+ pommenee MEE oars y berry CD eee oe 164 
1922.-.....] 1171 | eeemeceee 2178 163 2 180 1118 2160 2148 142 
Ee 1179 }  ) eeneee : 168 165 : 163 1118 2148 - 104 1 
RR Tk Me Cyne 1 17 Een aaa 

Dec... 181 | een ia a7 ; 180 121 156 ; 448 7 
SES ee ere me 

Dee._- 172 221 125 gaa 167 ; 174 116 151 ; 156 use 
ER he ERS See i, Re See, 

Dec... 161 184 143 |..... sag 150 } 169 117 154 ; 158 1 
(RRR I OEE, Ee eee A | | Me Sage” 

Dec_- 167 171 oy BESET 160 163 119 149 155 146 
1928: 

Mar. 166 171 GE 157 155 118 142 153 145 

June. 169 171 al 156 156 118 142 154 147 

Sept. 166 164 | RRS 157 156 115 141 150 147 

Dec... 164 161 |, aes 158 160 115 145 152 152 
1929: 

Mar_. 163 158 | ar 156 157 117 146 160 146 

June. 165 156 | Ss aimee 155 147 118 144 161 147 

Sept. - 160 160 eee 158 154 114 146 162 147 
" Dec... 162 157 i cchntenidentl 157 159 112 148 155 147 
$30: 

ipo a) LM) UR) a) tS] aR] 

SE forme 154 , Aes 

Mar. - 152 152 ae 153 150 111 139 151 144 

oem | il) i] i]s] i] i 
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TABLE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1931 
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Statistics of Immigration for May, 1931 
By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Statistician Unirep States Bureav or Immiar \rioy 


URING May, 1931, immigrant aliens admitted to the United 

States numbered 3,799—less than one-fifth of the nuimbe; 
admitted in the same month last year. The admissions of immiecrants 
(19,414) in May, 1930, exceeded those of the last five months (.Jany- 
ary 1 to May 31, 1931) by 1,330. 

Over seven-eighths (87.6 per cent) of the May immigrants wer 
women and children. The total males for the month numbered | 323 
and females 2,474. Of the males, 877 were single, 411 were married, 
and 37 were widowed or divorced; 424 were under 16 years of avge, 
while 204 ranged in age from 16 to 21 years, 241 from 22 to 29 years 
184 from 30 to 37 years, 79 from 38 to 44 years, and 193 from 45 to 
60 yearsandover. Of the females, 855 were single, 1,402 were married, 
and 217 were widowed or divorced; 431 were children under 16 years 
362 were from 16 to 21 years of age, 664 from 22 to 29 years, 426 from 
30 to 37 years, 172 from 38 to 44 years, and 419 were 45 years of age 
and over. 

Nearly two-thirds of the immigrants arriving in May (2,501) came 
from Europe. Italy (with 925) sent the largest number, the major 
portion entering at New York as husbands, wives, and unmarried 
children of United States citizens. During May, 647 natives of !taly 
were admitted at that port as immigrants of this class under thie in- 
migration act of 1924. Great Britain (with 303) was second in the 
list, followed closely by Germany (with 291), while Poland seni !23 
and the other European countries less than 100 each. Canada su- 
plied 612 immigrants and Mexico 195. During May, 1930, Europe 
contributed 13,317 immigrants, Canada 4,216, and Mexico 475. 

There were 14,062 nonimmigrant aliens admitted in May, of whom 
5,897 were returning residents of the United States, 5,440 were visit- 
ors to this country for business or pleasure, and 2,438 were persois 
going through to some foreign country. Of these nonimmigrant 
8,391 were males and 5,671 females; 9,374 entered at New York au 
2,651 at other seaports, while 2,037 came in over the northern an 
southern land borders. Over two-fifths of the returning resident 
make their home in New York, 2,459 giving that State as their per 
manent residence, while 460 went to California, 528 to New Jerse’, 
337 to Massachusetts, 330 to Pennsylvania, 256 to Illinois, and 24 
to Michigan. The remaining home-coming aliens scattered «inot! 
the other States. 

ring May last 5,616 emigrants, or alien residents of this county, 
de: arted for intended future permanent residence in foreign lands 
Mexico was the destination of 1,920, practically all leaving via the 
southern land border, while 2,867 went to European countries, Pp! 
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cipally Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, Yugoslavia, France, 
and Italy; 120 departed to Canada, 311 to Asia, and 398 to the 
West Indies and other regions. 

The nonemigrant aliens leaving in May for a temporary sojourn 
abroad or after a short stay in this country numbered 15,602 (8,881 
male and 6,721 female), nearly two-thirds (10,236) of whom embarked 
at the port of New York destined mainly to European countries. 

Deportations in May, 1931, totaled 1,767, as compared with 1,574 
for the corresponding month a year ago. In April and May last, 331 
(249 males and 82 females) indigent aliens were at their own request 
returned to their native land. Practically all were born in Europe. 
Of the 331 aliens thus removed, 147 went to Great Britain, 52 to 
Germany, 26 to Netherlands, 23 each to Ireland and Scandinavia, 17 
to Italy, and 27 to Other Europe; 6 departed for Cuba, 5 for Mexico, 
4 to the Dominican Republic, and 1 to Costa Rica. 














SINWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1930, TO MAY 
31, 1931 
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February... .- 3,147; 9,065) 12,212) 27, 508) 39, 720 689] 4,720) 16, 170) 20, 890) 33, 172] 54, 062] 1,210 
March........ 3, 577| 12, 767) 16, 344} 34, 861) 51, 205 597| 4,693) 12,751) 17, 444) 32, 278] 49, 722); 1, 726 
SS FTE. 3, 470, 14, 289) 17, 759) 28, 281) 46, 040 809} 5, 647| 14, 346) 19, 993) 24,418) 44,411) 1,897 
RRR ie 3, 799) 14, 062} 17,861} 22, 518] 40,379) 1,001} 5, 616} 15, 602) 21,218) 23, 242) 44,460) 1, 767 
Total_._| 93, ay 731 264, ” 414, 3091678, 645) 8, 830) 55, 989/212, oe ta 211/416, wee ig 018 16, 625 
| | 








‘These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_! These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Official—United States 


CoLorapo.—Bureau of Mines. Annual report for the year 1930. Denver, 1531, 
64 pp. 


Includes data on fatal and nonfatal accidents in metal mining and quarrying, 


and production of metals, also a list of operating mines, smelters, and qu:rries, 


| 





Connecticut.—Board of Compensation Commissioners. Tenth report, co 
years 1928-1929. Hartford, 1930. 14 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Coal-Mine and Metal- Mine 


Inspection and Mine Rescue Departments. Annual report, 1929. Topeka, 
1930. 12° pp. 


Contains data on inspection of mines, fatal and nonfatal accidents, e1ip|oy- 
ment, and production; coal mine and metal mine directories, and a record of 
activities of the mine rescue department. 

Los ANGELES (CALIFoRNIA).—Board of Education. Teachers’ salaries in t/ + | 
Angeles City elementary and high school districts. Report on a survey of s11/ 


schedules for the teaching, supervisory, and school administrative px 
Los Angeles, March, 1931. 178 pp.; charts. 


Salary data from this report are published in this issue. 


Marytanp.—Board of Labor and Statistics. Thirty-ninth annual repor! 
Baltimore, 1931. 141 pp. 
Includes data relating to industrial disputes, women and children in industry, 
employment and unemployment, and home workers. 


Montana.—lIndustrial Accident Board. Fifteenth annual report, for ‘/ 
months ending June 30, 1930. Helena, 1930. 42 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. S) 
a cause of injuries; precautionary measures. New York, 1930. 22 )) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Nort Daxota.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Twelfth annua! © 
1930. Bismarck, (1931?). 31 pp. 


Contains data on inspection of mines, fatal and nonfatal accidents, empl & 


ment, and production; and a directory of coal mines. 


Porto Rico.—Legislature. Committee to investigate the industrial and «gr ; 
tural uneasiness and restlessness causing unemployment in Porto Rico. 
ond report. San Juan, 1931. 739 pp. 


This volume contains reports in both English and Spanish. Legislation ! 
recommended as well as appropriate use of the powers vested in the insular }" 
liament. 


Wyomrina.—Inspector of Coal Mines. Annual report, year ending December * 
1930. Cheyenne, 1931. 80 pp., illus. 


Contains data on fatal and nonfatal accidents, employment, productivi, 3! 
safety work. 
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‘y;rep StaTEs.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Ways 
~ and Means. Prohibition of importation of goods produced by convict, forced, 
, indentured labor. Hearings, 71st Cong., 3d sess., on H. R. 15597, H. R. 
15927, and H. R. 16517, January 27 and 28, 1931. Washington, 1931. 176 


pp. 
Mi 


_.._— Senate. Committee on Manufactures. Wages of laborers and mechan- 
ics on public buildings. Hearing, 71st Cong., 3d sess., on S. 5904, February 3, 
1931. Washington, 1931. 25 pp. 


— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 279: Limits of in- 
flammability of gases and vapors, by H. F. Coward and G. W. Jones. Wash- 
ngton, 1931. 114 pp., charts. 


4 comprehensive survey of all available results, to assist in the prevention of 
mxplosions and fires in the metallurgical, petroleum, gas manufacturing, and 
elated industries. 





-— Bulletin 326; Explosives accidents in the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania, 1923-1927. Washington, 1931. 93 pp. 

4 technical statistical study of fatal and serious explosives accidents, prepared 
Hor promotion of accident prevention. 





- Technical Paper 489; Coal-mine safety organizations in Alabama, 
by R. D. Currie. Washington, 1931. 48 pp., charts. 


r Describes the activities of the safety organizations in the coal mines of the 

‘,, Mebtate, with the methods used by them in prevention of accidents, and results. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 536: 
Proceedings of the seventeenth annual meeting of the International Association 


, of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Wilmington, Del., 
September 22-26, 1930. Washington, 1931. 353 pp. 


——— Bulletin No. 537. Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and 
finishing of textiles, 19380. Washington, 1931. 30 pp. 
Summary figures from this study were published in the Labor Review for 
Rovember, 1930 (pp. 169-176). 
- Department of the Interior. Bureau of Pensions. Annual report for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930. Washington, 1930. 33 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
>— Employees’ Compensation Commission. Accident Prevention Series, Bul- 


letin 1: A comparison of safety codes for stevedoring operations, various ports 
and districts in the United States. Washington, 1930. 40 pp. 


- Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 153: Training 
objectives in vocational education in agriculture, with suggestions as to ways and 
means of attaining these objectives. Washington, 1931. 28 pp. 


» A report of the national committee of the American Vocational Guidance 
ssociation. 
~ Personnel Classification Board. Closing report of wage and personnel survey. 
Washington, 1931. 404 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AvstRaLiA.—[Bureau of Census and Statistics. Tasmania Branch.] The pocket 
; year book of Tasmania, 1931. Hobart, 1931. 146 pp. 


A handy-reference book, containing summary data on prices, cost of living, 
cupations, wages, ete. 
ELGIUM.—Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. 


Inspection du Travail. Rapports annuels de Vinspection du travail, 1929. 
Brussels, 1980. 305 pp. 


This report covers the work of the labor inspection service in the different 
rovinces of Belgium for the year 1929. 
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Cutna.—Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labor. Bureau of Indust?j| and 
Commercial Information. Mining labor in China, by Boris P. Toryasheg 
Shanghai, 1930. 165 pp. “ 


Data from this report, which were previously published in the August, 193) 
number of the Chinese Economic Journal, appeared in the December, 193). js, 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


l 


CzEcHOSLOVAKIA.—Office de Statistique. Apergu statistique. Prague, 1930. 
pp.; map, charts. 

Contains statistical information for the Republic of Czechoslovakia, i: Cluding 
the results of the census of occupations, housing, cooperation, wholes:le 9); 
retail prices, public health, social insurance, unemployment, employment service 
industrial disputes, labor organizations, wages, etc. } 
DenMarkK.—Direktoren for Sygekasseveesenet. Beretning i aaret 1929. ( 

hagen, 1931. 94 pp. (Reprinted from Socialt Tidsskrift, March, 19.31. 

Report on the activities and financial transactions of the publie healt) gy 
invalidity insurance system in operation in Denmark, for the year of 1990 
including legislation on the same subject. | 


O Dee 


FraNcE.—Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Direction \ 
Travail. Statistique des gréves survenues pendant les années 1927 ¢i 19% 
Paris, 1931. 233 pp. 

A report of the strikes occurring in France in 1927 and 1928, classified accordiy 
to industry, and duration, causes, and result of each strike. 
Germany.—Gutachterkommission zur Arbeitslosenfrage. Gutachten%zur Arivits 

losenfrage. Erster Teil. Berlin, 1931. 16 pp. 

This preliminary report of the German Federal commission to study unemploy. 
ment in that country is reviewed briefly in this issue. 

Great Britain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in Bi. 
gium in 1930, by N. S. Reyntiens. London, 1931. 155 pp. 

This report contains a short section on social questions, covering family alloy. 
ances, technical education, foreign labor, housing, strikes, unemployment, ai! 
cost of living. There is also a brief discussion of the economic situation in ty 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 








Economic conditions in the United States of America, March, 1931, 
J. Joyce Broderick and Arthur J. Pack. London, 1931. 111 pp. 


—— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. (3°! 
routine test of the inflammability of mine dusts, by A. L. Godbert. Loni 
1931. 9 pp., illus. 


This paper describes a laboratory method of measuring the inflammability ( 
coal dusts. The determination is made from the amount of incombustible dw’ 
which has to be mixed with the coal dust in order to suppress flame whien tl! 
mixture is blown through a red-hot tube. 





Paper No. 66: Haulage accidents in coal mines. London, 1%) 
20 pp., chart. 


This report was prepared by a committee appointed to investigate possi 
methods of reducing the number of haulage accidents in British coal mines. TM 
report contains statistics of accidents in the different coal mining districts, # 
analysis of causes, and suggestions for study of the various aspects of the haulat 
accident problem. 

Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1930. London, 1931. (Cmd. 35% 
159 pp. 

Data from this report, relating to governmental training and placement 0!" 
unemployed in England, are given in this issue. 

Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1929. Part 3: [ndus'" 
and provident societies; Section I, Proceedings and statistical notes. Loi’ 
1931. 39 pp. sean 
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Great Brrrarin.—Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. First report, 
London, 1931. (Cmd. 3872.) 74 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

— Minutes of evidence. London, 1931. 

Data from the minutes of the fifth day, January 9, 1931, showing the finances 
of the unemployment insurance system of Great Britain, by industries, are given 
in this issue. 

Greece.—Ministére de l’Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Mines. 
Statistique de Vindustrie miniere de la Gréce pendant l année 1929. Athens, 
1930. 48 pp. 

The annual report of the Greek mine inspection service. Data on average 
daily wages of mining employees, taken from the report, are given in this issue. 
Hesse (GerMANY).—Ministerium des Innern. Jahresbericht der hessischen 

Gewerbeaufsichtsémter fiir das Jahr 1930. Darmstadt, 1931. 116 pp. 

Annual report on factory inspection in Hesse, Germany, for the year 1930, 
including trade agreements, industrial disputes, employment service, wages, labor 
hours, Sunday and night work, home labor, apprentices, industrial accidents and 
their prevention, public health, food, cost of living, welfare work, etc. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFice.—Report of the Director to the International Labor 

Conference, fifteenth session, Geneva, 1931. Geneva, 1931. 92 and 374 pp. 

The first volume contains the report of the director, which deals mainly with 
the economic depression and unemployment, and the second volume contains 
the annual reports of the countries which are members of the International Labor 
Organization. 

JapaNn.—Bureau of Social Affairs. Labor protection laws in Japan. Tokyo, 1930. 
98 pp. 

NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Leidraad voor 


veiligheidsmaatregelen in het bouwbedrijf. The Hague, 1931. 103 pp., charts, 
illus. 


Contains a report of the Commission on Safety Measures in Building Trades 
in the Netherlands from December 28, 1928, to May 3, 1930. In the supplements 
are given data on accidents, their number, causes, severity, duration, and meas- 
ures undertaken for their prevention in the building trades. 


New Sourm Wates (AvustTrRALiA).—Bureau of Statistics. Official year book of 
New South Wales, 1929-30. Sydney, 1931. 787 pp. 
Contains data on old-age and invalidity pensions, family allowances, prices, 
rents, cost of living, employment, industrial arbitration, wages, ete. 
ONTARIO (Canapa).—Department of Public Welfare. Mothers’ Allowances 
Commission. " Tenth annual report, for the year 1929-30. Toronto, 1931. 
29 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 





—~ Minimum Wage Board. Tenth annual report, 1930. Toronto, 1931. 40 pp. 


ScorLanp.—Department of Health. Second annual report, 1930. Edinburgh, 
1931. xvi, 214 pp. (Cmd. 3860). 


This report covers the subjects of housing and town planning, general sanita- 
tion, morbidity and mortality statistics, social insurance, and poor relief. 


TurkEy.—Office Central de Statistique. Compte-rendu du recensement industriel 
de 1927. Angora, 1928. 140 pp. 


An industrial census in Turkey made in 1927 and covering the number of 
establishments and persons employed, a classification of establishments by type 
of motive power, and statistics of the value of the raw materials used in the 


different classes of industrial establishments in 1927, and the value of the animal 
production. 
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Urvuevay.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Anuario estadistico, 1928. 
XXXVII, parte 6. Montevideo, 1931. 69 pp. 


Comparative financial and industrial statistics are given in this section 
vearbook of Uruguay, covering specified years ending with 1928. Ind: 
accident statistics are summarized in this issue of the Review. 


Unofficial 


Comit& CENTRAL DES HOUILLERES DE FRANCE. Rapport présenté a lass: 
générale ordinaire du 27 mars 1931. Paris, 35 rue Saint-Dominique. 
18 pp., chart. 


Counts, GEORGE §8. The Soviet challenge to America. New York, Jo! 
Co., 1931. 372 pp. 

Contains a description and an evaluation of the Russian 5-year plan a 
significance in relation to western nations, particularly America. The a 
who is associate director of the International Institute of Teachers Co!leg:. 
Columbia University, and professor of education in the college, gathered the ma. 
terial for the present volume on two personal visits to Russia, one of 
included a motor trip of 6,000 miles through the European part of that co 
Deutsch FouNDATION CONFERENCE. The care of the aged. Edited hy, 

Rubinow. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931. xiii, 144 pp. 

Proceedings of the conference held in March, 1930, with an appendix contai 
a note on the care of the aged in Illinois and a digest of State laws on « 
security. 

Doveias, Paut H., anp Director, Aaron. The problem of unemplo 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1931. 5045 pp. 

A report made to the authorities of Swarthmore College and accepted as « 
program for additional research. The six parts of the volume deal, respect iv: 
with the following subjects: The extent and costs of unemployment, se: 
unemployment, technological unemployment and the fear of the limited mui: 
cyclical unemployment, the placement of labor, and unemployment insura 


Eviot, Toomas D. American standards and planes of living. Boston, Ginn « 
1931. 931 pp. 

A compilation of previously published works on standards and planes of 
offered for use as a textbook. 

Gitson, Mary Barnertr. Unemployment insurance in Great Britain. 
York, Industrial Relations Counselors (Inc.), 1931. 560 pp., cha 
tables. 

This is the second of a series of studies of unemployment insurance, tlic first, 
which dealt with unemployment benefits in the United States, having !veen 
published in 1930. An account is given of the origin and development of the 
British scheme, with a discussion of its present status, including its administr:t 
and finance. Plans outside of the scheme, established by some employers aii 
trade-unions, are also described, and their importance, as distinct from their 
extent, is stressed. ‘The problems which have developed in connection wit): the 
scheme, and the more serious charges brought against it, are carefully consi \ere 
Much of the criticism directed against the plan, it is pointed out, is negative; 
it makes no constructive suggestion, and fails to give credit for what the sv liciue 
has accomplished. 

Hansome, Marius. World workers’ educational movements: Their social » 41\'- 


cance. New York, Columbia University Press, 1931. 594 pp. (Col 
University studies in history, economics and public law No. 338.) 


In deseribing present-day workers’ educational institutions, the author  \as>s: 
fies them as follows, devoting a separate chapter to each class: Institutions Wit! 
(1) a cooperative emphasis, (2) a trade-union emphasis, (3) a political em: 

(4) a cultural emphasis, and (5) an integrative emphasis. 
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HorNiGER, HerInricn, AND OTHERS. Jahrbuch des Arbeitsrechts, 1930. Band XI. 
Berlin, J. Bensheimer, 1931. 448 pp. 

Contains a review of labor legislation in Germany, including laws related to 
organizations in connection with the German constitutional law, trade agree- 
ments, works councils, conciliation and arbitration, labor courts, labor hours, 
wages, and international labor legislation. 

IxstituT FUR AvsLANDISCHES OrrentiicHEes RecuT UND VOLKERRECHT IN 


BerLIN. Bettrage, Heft 12: Der deutsche und der franzésische Reichswirt- 
schaftsrat, von Friedrich Glum. Berlin, 1929. 188 pp. 


The monograph contains a description and analysis of the economic councils in 
Germany and France. 

Lincotn, Leroy A. Practicability of unemploymentinsurance. {|New York, Metro- 
politan Life Insuarnce Co., 1931.) 16 pp. 

A paper by the vice president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., read at 
the round-table conference of the insurance department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, held at Atlantic City, April 29, 1931. 

Manson, Grace E. Occupational interests and personality requirements of women 


in business and the professions. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1931. 
iv, 129 pp. (Michigan Business Studies, Vol. III, No. 3.) 


An attempt ‘‘first, to develop devices which will analyze quantitatively certain 
aspects of the work situation—the characteristic occupational interests and per- 
sonality requirements of women in various occupations; second, to adapt these 
same devices for use in measuring the occupational interests and personality 
attributes of women active in these occupations.”’ Based on a study of the atti- 
tudes of 13,752 women, mature and experienced, on the higher occupational levels 
throughout the country. Their attitudes and personality attributes are analyzed 
in great detail and set out in tabular form. 

Martin, P. W. The problem of maintaining purchasing power: A study of indus- 


trial depression and recovery. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1931. 314 
pp., diagrams. 


MerropouitaAN Lire Insurance Co. Health insurance. New York, 1931. 
22 pp., charts. 


This monograph contains an analysis of the three principal sickness insurance 


_plans in Europe representative of the compulsory and voluntary types of insur- 


sance systems, namely those of Germany, Great Britain, and Denmark. The 
charts show the scope, benefits, conditions for benefit, contributions, and admin- 


istration of voluntary plans in five countries and compulsory plans in 10 countries. 


— Old age dependency: Some existing governmental plans for its relief or pre- 
vention. [New York City], 1931. 23 pp., charts. 


Contains brief descriptions of the plans of Germany, Great Britain, and 


> Canada, a summary of the situation in the United States, and charts presenting 


& comparison of the old-age plans in operation in a number of foreign countries. 


NaTIONAL AssoctaTIoN oF Corron Manvuracturers. Yearbook, 1930. Bos- 
ton, 80 Federal Street, 1930. 245 pp. 
Includes data on wages in England, Japan, and New Bedford and Fall River. 
Also contains a section on legal working hours for women. 
NaTionaL FeperRATION oF FeperAL Empitoyrers. The Federal News, Vol. I, 
No. 1. Washington, D. C., June 20, 1931. 4 pp. 
The first issue of a weekly newspaper, published by the National Federation 
of Federal Employees in cooperation with the District of Columbia Federation 
of Federal Employees. Its aim, as stated in this first number, will be ‘‘to cover, 


from week to week, the chief happenings of particular interest to Government 
employees.” 
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RANKIN, Mary TuHeresa. Arbitration principles and the industrial court. 
don, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1931. 178 pp. 

The author presents an analysis of the decisions of the industrial court f 
period 1919 to 1929, in order ‘‘to exhibit the nature of the principles appli 
the court in the determination of wages and to throw some light on the g 
question of arbitration principles in this connection.” 

SECRETARIAT DES Paysans Suisses. Publication No. 98: Les salaires 
conditions du travail dans l’agriculture swisse, enquéte de 1929-30. | 
1930. 182 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Smita, Hitpa Wortuineton. Women workers at the Bryn Mawr Si 


School. New York City, Affiliated Summer Schools for Women Work; 
Industry and American Association for Adult Education [n. d.]. 346 jp. 


Contains a description of the general plan of the summer school, its puryose. 
the curriculum, the extra-curriculum activities and the relation of the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School to workers’ education. 

Taytor, GeorGe W. The full-fashioned hosiery worker: His changing econo 
status. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 237 jy, 


(Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, industrial research department, 
research studies XIII.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Topp, Jonn A. The fall of prices: A brief account of the facts, the probable cases, 
and possible cures. London, Oxford University Press, 1931. 68 pp., charts. 
VEILIGHEIDSMUSEUM. Jaarverslag, 1930. Amsterdam [1931?]. 66 pp., i 

Annual report of the safety museum in Amsterdam, for the year of 1930 

VERBAND DER MALER, LACKIERER, ANSTREICHER, TUNCHER UND WEISSPINDER 
DEUTSCHLANDS. 40 Jahre Kampf um das Bleiweissverbot, von Otto Sircine. 
Hamburg, 1931. 43 pp. 

Contains a review of the 50-year struggle for the prohibition of white lead, 
presented at a meeting of the German Union of Painters, Varnishers, House 
Painters, and Whitewashers, held in Dresden, Germany, September 2, 1930 
Vorse, Mary Heaton. Strike. New York, Horace Liveright, 1930. 376 pp. 
ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1931. Ester Teil. 

Hamburg, 1931. 496 pp.; charts. 

Data on the development of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Germany 
in 1930, taken from this yearbook of the Central Union of German Consumers’ 
Societies, are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 
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